









































GQhe Worlds Most 


UXULLOUS 


Low-Priced Automobile 


Chevrolet dealers have always sold an auto- 
mobile outstanding in its price class—for, 
year after year, Chevrolet design has kept 
nace with public preference . . . always em- 
bodying modern appearance, modern comfort 
and modern performance! 





But never before have Chevrolet dealers been 
provided with a motor car so outstanding in® 
every respect as the new Chevrolet! Bigger, 
more beautiful, more comfortable ... and 
incorporating scores of vital engineering 
advancements— it is, from every standpoint, 
a luxurious automobile. 





Naturally, its popularity is without precedent 
—and Chevrolet dealer organizations every- 
where are even more firmly established as 
sound, profitable business enterprises. 

The Roadster, $495; The Touring, $495; The Coach, $585; The Coupe, 
$595; The 4-Door Sedan, $675; The Sport Cabriolet, $665; The Impe- 


rial Landau, $715. Utility Truck (Chassis only) $495; Light Delivery 
(Chassis only) $375. All prices f. o. b. Flint, Michigan 


CHEVROLET MOTOR COMPANY, DETROIT, COMPANY 


Division of General Motors Corporation 
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Partial List of 
Newspapers Dis- 
tributed by 
International 
Trucks 


New York Journal 
New York News 
New York Sun 
New York Telegram 
Wall Street News 
Wall Street Journal 
Chicago Tribune 
Atlanta Georgian 
Baltimore News 
Bethlehem Times 
Boston Globe 
Brooklyn Times 
Burlington Free Press 
Cincinnati Enquirer 
Columbus Dispatch 
Columbia State 
Council Bluffs 
Nonpareil 
Davenport Democrat 
Davenport Times 
Decatur Review 
Deseret News 
Detroit News 
Duluth News Tribune 
Elizabeth Journal 
E. St. Louis Journal 
Harrisburg Telegraph 
Harrisburg 
Times-Tribune 
Houston 
Post Dispatch 
Indianapolis Times 
Indianapolis Star 
Kansas City 
Journal-Post 
Memphis 
Commercial Appeal 
Minneapolis Tribune 
Moline Dispatch 
Nashville Banner 
Newark Evening 
News 
New Orleans 
Item-Tribune 
Philadelphia Record 
Peoria Evening Star 
Peoria Jn1.Transcript 
Pittsburgh Post 
Gazette 
Pittsburgh Sun 
Telegraph 
Quincy Herald-Whig 
Regina Leader 
Rock Island Argus 
Saskatoon Star 
Scranton Times 
Sioux City Journal 
Sioux City Tribune 
Springfield Illinois 
State Journal 
St. Cloud Times 
St. Joseph News-Press 
Tampa Telegraph 
Tampa Tribune 
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A Straight Tip 





on a Good Investment 


Day-in, day-out, and every day of the 
year, newspapers must get to their 
readers hot off the press. News can 
never be slow or it isn’t news. 

And so, from one end of this coun- 
try to the other, you'll find leading 
newspapers depending on Interna- 
tional Trucks to take up the job where 
the presses leave off. And what a job 
these Internationals do! Hard, gruel- 
ling service ...through mud, slush, 
snow, rain ... any hour of the day or 
night, in all kinds of weather, over all 


kinds of roads, they deliver the news. 

Atthe left is a partial list of papers 
that use International Trucks. The 
hauling demands of the large metro- 
politan dailies are strenuous in the 
extreme and Internationals are used 
exclusively by some of the largest in 
the country. 

Take a straight tip from the newspa- 
pers that know these trucks first hand. 
Put Internationals to work in your own 
business and you will find them the 
best truck investment you ever made. 


The International line includes the Special Delivery for loads up to %-ton; 4 and 6-cylinder 
Speed Trucks of 1%, 1% and 2-ton sizes; Heavy-Duty Trucks ranging from 24-ton to 5-ton 
sizes; Motor Coaches; and McCormick-Deering Industrial Tractors. Sold and Serviced by 
160 Company-owned Branches in the United States and Canada and dealers everywhere. 


Mention of “Forbes” insures good service 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 
OF AMERICA 
606 SO. MICHIGAN AVE, __(ncorPoraTeD) 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


INTERNATIONAL 
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Odd Lots 


Y diversifying your stock buying you create a reserve strength 
in your holdings. In the event of depression in one stock the 
others will not necessarily be affected. 








That is why we advocate buying ten shares of stock in ten different 
industries rather than one hundred shares in one stock. 


Our booklet explains the many advantages of buying Odd Lots. 
Ask for Booklet F. 333 


100 Share Lots 
Curb Securities Bought or Sold for Cash 


John Muir& (a. 


New York Stock Exchange 


50 Broadway Members iNew York Cotton Exchange New York 
Associate Members: New York Curb Market 
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quarter of the year promises 
to come nearer to expectations 
than was the case in the first quarter. 

I do not think, however, that the 
stock market will duplicate its sen- 
sational performance. It is much 
more likely to move downwards than 
upwards. 

A spasm of nervousness probably 
will be precipitated before long by 
politics. Its effect upon speculation 
may prove drastic. This is a possi- 
bility to be kept in mind by those 
who are venturing into deep specu- 
lative waters. 

The money market may force itself 
upon the attention of speculators. 
The Federal Reserve authorities 
favor more conservative lending to 
stock market gamblers. The rise in 
call money at New York to 5 per 
cent. before the end of March and 
the advance in bankers’ acceptances 
were not wholly without significance, 
especially when viewed in conjunc- 
tion with the very heavy outflow of 
gold. The gold export movement, 
which set in last Fall, has approxi- 
inated a third of a billion 


asst during the second 
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Says 


Second 


Quarter 


Should Be Better 


LS ‘Than First 


fared somewhat better. Retail mer- 
chants are not entirely satisfied with 
their first quarter’s results. Unem- 
ployment has attracted public and 
political notice. 

The latest trend, happily, is to- 
wards at least modest improvement, 
and the prospects for the next three 
months are reasonably good. 

Unemployment, estimated at fully 
1,800,000 above normal, is diminish- 
ing, not increasing, and Spring build- 
ing and other out-of-door activities 
should greatly reduce the total. Sec- 
retary Hoover emphasized to me the 
other day that three industries which 
usually are barometers of coming 
conditions have lately exhibited more 
life—the construction industry, the 
machine tool industry and the equip- 
ment industry. 

Motor manufacturers are well 
pleased with demand thus far. The 
steel industry has held most of its 
recent gain. Lumber is moving more 
freely. Mining, as a whole, is a lit- 
tle more active. Oil leaders are mak- 
ing some headway in regulating pro- 
duction, although this industry is still 


far from a profitable basis. The 
sugar industry is distinctly hopeful. 
The important textile industry con- 
tinues sluggish. Commercial failures 
are running slightly below last year. 
The Comptroller of the Currency, 
Colonel McIntosh, tells me that bank 
failures are well under those of a 
year ago, following distinct improve- 
ment in 1927 as compared with 1926. 
Greatly increased bank clearings 
reflect the boom in speculation more 
than any growth in business Stock 
trading has been running riot. Wall 
Street enjoyed the thrill of a succes- 
sion of “four-million-share days,” 
and speculation has been abnormally 
heavy also at Chicago, San Francisco, 
Detroit, Los Angeles and elsewhere. 
Seats on exchanges have risen to un- 
precedented prices. A New York 
Stock Exchange membership sold at 
$375,000 towards the end of March, 
to be immediately followed, however, 
by a sale at $360,000. New maxi- 
mum prices were also paid for seats 
on the New York Curb, Cotton, 

Rubber and Cocoa Exchanges. 
Undeniably the public have been 
drawn in large numbers 





into the speculative mael- 














strom. The heavier the 
public buying for the rise, 
the severer the relapse is 
likely to be. 


























There have been no de- 
| velopments in the money 
market, in industry, in 
agriculture, in business, in 
foreign trade, in employ- 
ment or in politics to jus- 
tify the recent adding of 











billions upon billions to 
the market value of stocks 










































































favored by daring specu- 
lators. 
Unless and until sanity 














dollars, and before the é@&> 
current quarter ends it GOLD EXPORTS CONTINUE 
may approach the half- \ (BALANCE IN MILLIONS | 
billion mark. France is |**° ee | [ 
likely to continue to draw / \ ) \ | | 
heavily upon our stock of |+#20}~ 
the yellow metal in con- 3 4 Bi WN | 
nection with her impend- 0 ni | 
ing revaluation of the 
franc. 

The first quarter of the |7*° 
year admittedly has failed 
to fulfill the high optimis- |[-*° 
tic New Year predictions. 
Our railroads have car- |-60 
ried less freight and 
earned less profit than a |go 
year ago. Industry as a chat cd = 





returns in, the stock mar- 








whole has done only mod- 
erately well in volume and 
in profits. Agriculture has 





Excess of imports is represented by line above zero, while 
shaded portion indicates excess of exports 


ket, one must view the 
general business outlook 
with more or less reserve. 

































Louisiana 
‘Purchase 
New 1803 


Orleans 


CAT'S 
LS Mier 


Fie! — 
“ Napoleon sold Louisiana 


In 1803, New Orleans was already a port drawing com- 
merce from the world, and an important city in the Western 
Hemisphere. Even then a great terminus for the trade of 
the Mississippi Valley. 

Twenty-eight years later THz Canaut BanxK was founded 
for an important commercial work for the City of New Orleans. 

Through ninety-sevep years New Orleans has grown, 
thrived, expanded and prospered until it is today a gigantic 
hive of commerce, merchandising and shipping—forging 
irresistably ahead. 

And today Tue Cana Bank, with nearly a century of 
sound banking practice, offers a particularly complete service 
for the expansion of American business at this port. 


Capital and Surplus Over $8 ,000,000.00 


Send for ae NEW ORLEANS BOOK, which outlines an 
interesting side of the South’s Commercial Progress since 1831. 


The CANAL 


BANK AND TrustT Co. 
of New Orleans 


Mention of “Forbes” insures good service 
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A Fundamental Remedy Out- 
lined by a High Authority 


AN any remedy for the de- 
C plorable soft coal situation be 
effected overnight? 

Can any patching up of differences 
between the striking union miners 
and the mine owners solve the prob- 
lem ? 

Or must the cure—if it is to prove 
a permanent cure—be fundamental? 

And must such action necessarily 
entail governmental sanction and, 
therefore, take considerable time to 
put into operation? 

Everybody recognizes the gravity 
of existing conditions in the bitumin- 
ous coal industry, especially in the 
dislocated and disturbed areas in 
Pennsylvania. 

The-proper cure is less patent. 

I sought out a very high authority 
on such problems and asked him if he 
could outline a solution, knowing that 
his early training, his practical ex- 
perience, his breadth of judgment 
and his unprejudiced position well 
fitted him to offer constructive sug- 
gestions. 


Many Cannot 
Earn a Living 


He was willing to talk, but only on 
condition that, for certain adequate 
reasons, his name be not revealed at 
this time. I regret not being able to 
reveal his identity, because his 
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By B. C. Forbes 


name would carry so much influence 
and weight, but in this instance 
anonymity must perforce be ob- 
served. 

Here is what he said: 

“We have a productive capacity of 
from 900,000,000 to 1,000,000,000 
tons annually and consume only 500,- 
000,000 to 550,000,000 tons. 

“There is attached to the coal in- 
dustry 200,000 to 250,000 more men 
than necessary to produce all the coal 
we require. 

“Many mines are kept alive by in- 
termittent operation. Others work 
anywhere from one to six days a 
week. There are many men, who, 
even at the high wage rate, don’t 
earn a living wage for the year. On 
the other hand, there are skilled men. 
who are receiving higher wages than 
docters é6r lawyers or other profes- 
sional men who had to spend great 
sums and long years of preparation. 
Certain groups of mine workers earn 
$4,000 a year, working continuously. 
Many more, however, do not earn 
enough annually to maintain a living 
standard. 

“Under existing conditions, the in- 
dustry is very uncertain for the men. 
And it is also unprofitable for many 
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of the owners. In fact, the only times 
when the industry makes real money 
is during periods of economic dis- 
turbance of some kind — during 
strikes or famines or other abnormal 
conditions. Altogether, the industry 
is in very bad shape. 


Coal Industry 
Is “Regulated” 


“The coal industry has been under 
the strictest regulation for thirty 
years. But the coal operator docs not 
know it. 

“He does not believe it when you 
tell him. The Sherman Law has 
brought about the most complete de- 
structive competition ever experi- 
enced by any industry. That amounts 
to government regulation of the first 
order. 

“Whenever it is suggested that any 
alteration be made, the coal opera- 
tors rise up and declare that they will 
not be regulated and that any change, 
any suggestion of legislation, would 
mean letting the camel’s head under 
the tent and lead ultimately to gov- 
ernment regulation of the industry. 

“There are some- 
where between forty 
and sixty coal dis- 
tricts in the United 
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Mine sstrikebreakers 
leaving the collieries 
near Coverdale, Penn- 
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States, depending on how you define 
them. If the Sherman Act were re- 
laxed to the extent that the men in 
each of these districts could make 
selling agreements within their own 
specifically defined territory, or con- 
solidate within a district, there would 
be maintained enough fundamental 
competition between the forty to 
sixty coal centers to protect the con- 
sumers and the public. 





“It is my belief that they would 
rapidly come to common selling 
agreements even if they did not effect 
capital combinations. Out of these 
selling agreements would arise very 
regular operation of the mines. Each 
district would be able to take its own 
freight territory and do a competent, 
profitable business within that terri- 
tory. 


“If any one district tried to over- 
charge, it would experience invasion 
by nearby territories, because the dif- 
ference in the price would compensate 
for the extra freight rates. 


Present Cross-Haul 
Most Uneconomic 


“This dividing of the country into 
forty to sixty districts would do away 
with the enormous, uneconomic cross- 
haul now going on all the time. To- 
day the state of affairs is this: There 
are mere mines operating within cer- 
tain territories than needed, produc- 
ing more coal than can be sold logical- 
ly within the trade territory. Efforts 
are put forth to make sales in distant 
markets. The result is that Operator 
A gets a contract and runs his mine 
for a while. But Operator B gets 
that same contract a little later. Both 
keep on a staff and maintain equip- 
ment right along, the one to fulfill the 
contract while he has it and the other 
waiting in the hope of getting the 
contract next time. Thus A is 80 
per cent. idle one month or one-quar- 
ter and B 80 per cent. idle perhaps 
the next month or next quarter. 


“Whenever an operator can get or- 
ders for 50 to 60 per cent. of his 
capacity he can produce the other 40 
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to 50 per cent. cheaper. According- 
ly, he shoots coal into other coal dis- 
tricts and this brings about the cross- 
hauling of coal all over the country. 
That means terrible economic waste. 


“Smokeless coal operators main- 
tained a common selling agency but 
they were jarred away from that by 
prosecution under the Sherman Act. 
They have had a hectic existence ever 
since. 


“Under the arrangement I suggest, 
the coal industry would be allowed to 
cure itself. It would at least be given 
opportunity to do so. 


“T assume that if a district set up 
a common selling agency and it was 
found that there were too many 
mines, and that it would be ad- 
vantageous to operate some of the 
mines all the time, then the owners 
of such mines would pay something 
to the fellow who had to shut down 
until his mine was brought into use. 


“Remember that the average life 
of these mines is twenty years. There 
are some 9,500 of them. Normally 
almost 500 become exhausted every 
year. 


“If we ever get this thing on a 
regular basis, on some kind of an 
economic basis, the ordinary mortality 
would cure the over-capacity in time, 
and I doubt if people would enter in- 
to mining in opposition te the com- 
mon selling agency in any district. 
Once regular operation of certain 
mines was brought about, the irregu- 
lar operator would not be in a posi- 
tion to enter competition. 


“This plan would seem to me to 
be worth trying out. Some opposi- 
tion would come because coal com- 
panies own mines in different dis- 
tricts and some coal producers have 
distributing agencies in many dis- 
tricts. But in course of time the com- 
mon selling agency would probably 
dominate the situation. 


U. S. Senate sub-committee visiting 
shacks of evicted miners near Castle 
Shannon, Pennsylvania 
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Most of the talk nowadays favors 
the consolidation of coal mines. But 
capital consolidation of properties js 
unattractive as matters now stand— 
you have to have the authorization of 
stockholders, a financial set-up ac- 
ceptable to all parties, etc., and this is 
very difficult in an industry which is 
losing money. But whereas it is dif- 
ficult to recapitalize a losing business, 
it would be relatively easy for opera- 
tors to get together and make a selling 
agreement which would bring about 
the economic benefits they want to 
bring about. 


Common Selling 
Will Dominate 


“Fortunately, the public are waken- 
ing up to the wholly unsatisfactory 
conditions now existing throughout 
the coal industry. Heretofore public 
opinion has never wakened up except 
in times of coal scarcity. It is a 
very encouraging sign that the public 
now are taking serious interest in the 
coal problem at a time when there is 
an adequate supply of coal.” 

I asked: “But is not any modifica- 
tion of the Sherman Act entirely out 
of the question right away?” 

“Yes, but public interest may be- 
come sufficiently aroused to bring 
about action at the next session of 
Congress.” 

“What can be done meanwhile?” 
I asked. 

“T don’t know. Some temporary 
arrangement may be made to patch- 
up the present trouble; but the coal 
trouble cannot be permanently cured 
by superficial means, by makeshift 
tinkering. The real cure must be 
fundamental. And I cannot see how 
the trouble can be cured fundamental- 
ly without legislative sanction.” 

The prospect of a continuance of 
the coal labor troubles and _ political 
exploitation of them during many 
more months is not pleasant from 
any point of view—the idle miners’, 
the operators’, the public’s, the 
economic or the broad social point of 
view. But apparently the evil is too 
deep-seated to be cured in a hand- 
clap by mere temporizing. 
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Morrow’s Settlement of 
Oil. Dispute with Mexico 


Th " ‘? ompa . “e Business Omen 


of (Commerce 
Points South 


By O. K. Davis 


Secretary, National Foreign 


Trade Council 


T is marvelous how quickly an 
| American business man _ will 
warm up to the subject of how 
grievously we are losing trade op- 
portunities in Latin-America. A\l- 
most any business man at almost any 
time will tell you trade stories out 
of his own experience in which the 
English, or the Germans, or whoever 
else may be the heroes of the tale, 
have been cleverer, more modern, 
more adaptable, more polite, or have 
exhibited some other signal virtue in 
contrast to the notoriously inept hab- 
its of our exporters in doing business 
with their Latin-American customers. 
The only thing that is the matter 
with these tales is that if you run 
them down you will find that prac- 
tically all of them date back four or 
five years or even more. They are 
relics of the day when those things 
were true, but what these armchair 
critics forget is that American for- 
eign traders also heard these tales 
and diligently set themselves to the 
task of putting them out of date. 
Year in and year out, at National 
Foreign Trade Conventions, at the 
intimate “get-together” conferences 
of the Export Managers Club of 
New York, and at scores of similar 
business gatherings, American for- 
eign traders have heaped abuse or 
their erring brethren and. have pain- 
fully built up an adaptable, resource- 
ful and successful system of foreign 
trading with our Latin-American cus- 
tomers which has reached an entirely 
new technical plane. 


Wails from Competitors 


Instead of the wails from Ameri- 
cans south of the Rio Grande, en- 
gaged in fighting indifferences and 
ineptitude in their home offices, we 
now hear wails of a totally different 
sort—complaints of gathering force 
trom British trade commissioners, 
German agents and business men and 
scouts of all kinds from the ranks of 
our competitors, advising their home 
offices to watch American methods 


and learn from 
them. The boot 
is on the other 
leg to-day. We 
have not nearly 
reached the end 
of the road but 
we have traveled far since the days 
when American business methods in 
Latin-America caused untold em- 
barrassment to American trade offi- 
cials and the contemptuous mirth of 
our competitors. 


For our complacent critics must 
now reconcile with their tales of woe 
the fact that the United States is 
selling more of its products to the 
countries south of the Rio Grande 
than its three competitors—England, 
France and Germany—put together. 
Our latest trade records for United 
States exports to the twenty Latin- 
American Republics show that we 
sold them, during the fiscal year 
1926-1927, more than 870 million 
dollars worth of our products. The 
latest records of our competitors, for 
the calendar year 1926, placed their 
sales throughout Latin-America at 
about 825 millions, of which about 
425 million dollars was contributed 
by England, 260 millions by Germany 
and 140 millions by France. Our 
advance has not been a sudden spurt 
in any one group of countries; we 
are the leading exporter, according 
to the latest trade statistics, to every 
one of these countries. 


In the greatest of them all, in 
Argentina, we have been the first 
supplier of foreign goods during 
eight years out of eleven during 1916 
and 1926. The only years when we 
stood second to England were 1922, 
1923 and 1924, when we were meet- 
ing the hardest kind of competition 
to hold our post-war gains. Back 


in the years before the War, the 
average annual purchases the Argen- 
tines made from the United States 
averaged about $47,000,000 ; last year 
they reached close to $200,000,000. 
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The Argentine 
politicians ap- 
parently find 
there is still a 
body of opinion 
in their coun- 
try which will 
respond to criticisms of the United 
States, but the Argentine business 
man has been effected so little by the 
facile catch cries against North 
American imperialism that he is to- 
day buying 300 per cent. more of 
American products than he did before 
the War. 

I could give a score of instances of 
how this new state of things has 
come about in the Argentine, but I 
have only space for two or three. 
Last year, more than 5,000 American 
tourists and travelers visited Argen- 
tina and many of them traveled ex- 
tensively in the Provinces. There is 
a permanent American colony, mostly 
in Buenos Aires, of about 3,000 
Americans. They comprise among 
their number business men, steamship 
men, agents of American firms, bank- 
ers, wholesale and retail dealers, 
physicians, teachers, lawyers and 
professional men. They are a com- 
munity, outside our borders, of which 
any nation might be proud. It is 
they who have given their united 
backing to quick sea communications 
from the United States which have 
been one of the keys to our growth 
throughout the Continent. 


Efficient Merchant Marine 


Now American vessels operate to 
all points of South America offering 
faster service than British vessels— 
18 days from New York to Buenos 
Aires and 20 days from New York 
to Valparaiso, with corresponding 
fast time to other South American 
ports on both coasts. The merchant 
marine of the United States has risen 
to the emergency and matches and 
exceeds its competitors in passenger 
and freight accommodations and in 
alertness in getting and holding busi- 
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ness. All in all, I would not have 
any hesitation in saying that our sea 
transportation to the key ports of 
South America is fully 50 per cent. 
better than it was before the War. 


Here is a little story of our sales- 
manship in the Argentine which was 
told to me by C..C. Martin, whose 
“Can We Compete Abroad” is one 
of the standard books on our export 
progress: 


Not so very long ago the Ar- 
gentine Government called for 
bids on locomotives for the State 
railways, with speedy delivery an 
important consideration. When 
the offers were opened a broad 
grin swept over the faces of Con- 
tinental competitors, for the Amer- 
ican bid was 38,000 pesos per 
machine higher than the European. 
But the grins turned to expressions 
of incredulity when the govern- 
ment official read, “delivered under 
steam official rails in Entre Rios 
90 days after receipt of order.” 
The order was given on that basis. 
The whole European Continent 
protested that it could not be done, 
but fifty-nine days after the cable 
was received in the United States 
the locomotives were loaded aboard 
ship fully assembled, and after a 
record run were landed with time 
to spare. 


That is why the presidential train 
on the Argentine State Railways is 
pulled by a 75-ton Baldwin locomo- 
tive, one of a total of 425 that have 
been built for the Argentine, against 
the keenest kind of European com- 
petition. The American 
Locomotive Corpora- 
tion also has a very 
strong organization in 
the Argentine equipped for fine 
engineering advice and _ has 
greatly contributed to our suc- 
cesses in this high grade field. 

No wonder that La Nacion, 
the principal newspaper in the 
Argentine, gives this generous 
mead of praise to our commer- 
cial advance in spite of its 
criticism of some phases of our 
politics : 

The North Americans main- 
tain their position by meeting 
Argentinian conditions, a step 
which has astonished and 
alarmed their rivals, who be- 
lieved them incapable of de- 
veloping international prac- 
tice. North Americans have 
rapidly modified their pro- 
cedure and adapted them- 
selves to buyers’ require- 
ments, and they have been 
splendidly supported by con- 
stant and instructive propa- 
ganda emanating from men 
eminent in public life, trade 
-and industry, activities of 
Pan-American organizations, 
etc.—in sum, a group of far- 


Botafogo Harbor 
Rio de Janeiro 


sighted and intelligent efforts de- 
signed to greatly modify the pre- 
judice and suspicion widely held 
against the policies of the United 
States. The result has been a 
steady growth of trade with the 
Argentine and the establishment of 
large banking and commercial or- 
ganizations. Of the three great 
nations which struggled for domi- 
nance in our market—Great Bri- 
tain, Germany and the United 
States—the latter retains the ad- 
vantage it acquired during the 
World War, and which was be- 
lieved to be only temporary. 


Do not let us forget, however, that 
it is not only our exporters who 
have brought this advance in South 
America, and particularly in Argen- 
tina, down into the realms of reality. 
Our bankers have had the foresight 
to make Latin-America one of our 
great post-war investment markets. 
Before the War we had about 100 
million. dollars invested in South 
America; to-day, the figure is well 
over one billion and a half, accord- 
ing to the latest figures of the Bureau 
of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. 
Our trade in Latin-America thus 
rests on a solid triangle of invest- 
ments wherein a billion and a half 
dollars is invested in Cuba, another 
billion and a half in Mexico and Cen- 
tral America, and more than a third 
billion and a half in South America, 
making a total of between four and 
a half and five billion dollars of 
American money which we have now 
invested throughout Latin-America. 
Since 1919 flotations of government 
and business loans for 
Latin-America in this 
country have amounted 
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to about $200,000,000 a year and 
have approximated the very sub- 
stantial sum of . $2,000,000,000 of 
new post-war investment. 

It is especially significant that a 
large part of our investment in 
Latin-America has been in_ the 
form of development of productive 
enterprises there, under the dii- 
rect supervision of, or with man- 
agerial participation by the American 
investors. American energy as well 
as capital is helping numerous Latin- 
American countries to produce more 
than they ever did before, and con- 
sequently to increase their power 
to purchase more of’ the things they 
desire. In order to keep track of 
our trade with Latin-America we 
have to use 1,183 categories of dif- 
ferent articles of export. 

All these things are now insistently 
bidding for the attention of the 
American business man. He is fully 
realizing for the first time what 
great advantages for future trade 
growth lie to the South of us. He 
has only recently come to understand 
that there are more than 95 million 
people living in Latin-America, in an 
area much greater than our own, and 
fully as susceptible to a tremendous 
natural development in the future. 
Already, the combined exports of 
Latin-American nations have reached 
$2,900,000,000 annually, two-thirds 
of the annual exports of our own 
people. No single country, other than 
the United States and Great Britain, 
produces annually a greater amount 
of exports than this. Latin-American 
imports amount to about two and 
one-half billions a year and include 
goods sent out from this country. 

Of late years Latin-America has 
been finding commercial leader- 
ship among its own citizens. 
At the Pan-American Commer- 
cial Congress held under the 
auspices of the Pan-American 
Union, of which the latest ex- 
ample was the very successful 
meeting held in Washington 
last year, a tremendous amount 
of fundamental work has been 
done in clearing away obnoxi- 
ous and arbitrary trade barriers 
between the different countries 
and in setting up a uniformity 
of system in documentation, 
commercial usage, commercial 
law, patents and trademark 
practice, and customs adminis- 
tration. 

Collaboration has been more 
continuous and more productive 
than ever before on practical 
questions. And the business 
goodwill towards the United 
States has been much improved, 
especially in the more norther- 
ly countries of South America, 
by the unofficial commissions 
from the United States which 
have succeeded in setting up 
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financial reforms, modernizing and 
reorganizing budget systems and 
generally repairing financial struc- 
tures, so that practically all these 
countries are now not merely sol- 
vent but are becoming prosperous. 

So the decision of the National 
Foreign Trade Council to concen- 
trate attention on Latin-American 
trade at its convention in Houston 
has a background of practical and 
expanding progress to work on: 
The representatives of Latin- 
American States who will come to 
that convention will include not 
merely political leaders but busi- 
ness men also. They will talk to 
Americans on the friendliest terms 
and in the business language which 
is fully understood on both sides. 
Afterwards, the delegates will 
themselves embark on a 
fifteen-day tour of Mexico, 
at the invitation of the Fed- 
erated Chambers of Com- 
merce of Mexico, to see at 
first hand the progressive 


development of a Latin- 
American State. 
I cannot refrain from 


congratulating the many 
Americans, notably Dwight 


HE international trade of the - 
United States is growing stead- 
ily, and no doubt will continue 
to prosper as the purchasing and con- 
suming power of the rest of the 
world gains. But our growth will! 
not be fortuitous or gratuitous. It 
will be the result of our own intelli- 
gent effort. It is recognized that we 
possess industrial skill and enterprise 
in high degree, but that alone will 
not suffice. We must also see the 
international picture in perspective 
and not rely 
on our eco- 
nomic sel f- 
sufficiency. 
The develop- 
ment of our 
foreign trade 
is not only 
important, but 
essential to 
our national 
growth. It is 
a problem 
which calls 
for the co- 
operation of 
all concerned. 
The steady growth of this trade is 
a gratifying evidence of the successes 
our American producers and traders 
have secured through study of the 
many phases of international com- 
merce. They have learned that it 
is as essential to be successful in 
merchandising as it is to be skillful 
in production. 
In 1927 the volume of our foreign 
trade amounting to 113,500,000 tons, 
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was the largest in our history. It 
comprised over 71,000,000 tons in 
exports and a little less than 42,500,- 
000 tons in imports. 

The increase in our trade with 
Latin America is particularly note- 
worthy. That trade, in imports and 
exports, now amounts to close to 
$2,000,000,000 or almost one-quarter 
of our total trade with the world. 
Its extension has been made possible 
by a steadily rising standard of mer- 
chandising on the part of those en- 
gaged in it, and its continued and 
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W. Morrow, who have collabor- 
ated in bringing about at last a 
solution of the long pending dif- 
ferences in Mexico over the oil 
question. It is an indication of 
better feeling in Mexico that 
should not be ignored by American 
business men. 

When President Calles receives 
the delegation from the American 
foreign traders’ convention there 
will be an extra strain of cordial- 
ity in the greeting in response to 
the settlement that has _ thus 
brought out the genuinely friendly 
relations between Mexico and the 
United States. 

We are contributing to the 
expansion of Latin-America’s 
standard of living factors 
that must continually grow 
as the Latin-American coun- 
tries equip themselves more 
fully with the new and mani- 
fold necessities of life of the 
Twentieth Century. Amer- 
ican business men are funda- 
mentally concerned in that 
process. We cannot relin- 
quish our position of lead- 
sae) ership in Latin-America. 
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permanent expansion is assured. 

Each year brings its own circum- 
stances, discloses new problems, sets 
new precedents. 

To give special attention and care- 
ful study to some of these questions 
the National Foreign Trade Council 
will hold its fifteenth annual conven- 
tion in Houston, Texas, April 25-26- 
27. 

All those who are interested in the 
development of foreign trade as a 
factor of national prosperity, whether 
in agriculture, commerce, education, 
industry, finance or transportation, 
all Chambers of Commerce, boards 
of trade, national and state associa- 
tions and 
other in- 
dustrial 
and com- 
mercial or- 
ganizations 
as well as 
firms and 
individuals 
engaged in 
foreign 
trade, are 
cordially 
invited to 
participate. 

Your co- 
operation toward making this con- 
vention a success and toward giving 
it the representation of every section 
of the country and every factor of 
international commerce, thus making 
its service nation-wide, is earnestly 
invited. 
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AUL W. SEILER, president of 

the General Motors Truck Com- 
pany, was yanked out of an old 
cordage plant on the Seattle water- 
front and into the 
automobile indus- 
try by a sagging 
sweater sleeve. 

T he _ incident 
slipped out in a 
“remember when” 
fest with old 
friends but re- 
cently. 

“T was a kid,” Mr. Seiler said, 
“working for 30 cents an hour in the 
old Portland Cordage plant down on 
the waterfront.. I had hired out there 
because my first job, blacksmithing, 
wasn’t quite to my liking. 

“Then one day I wasn’t so keen 
about rope-making either, for my 
sweater sleeve sagged into a twister 
and came near making a rope out of 
me. As soon as I got untangled, un- 
hurt, I asked for my time, 


“But once out in the street, the 
question pricked at me: “What next?’ 
As I wondered, walking along 
slowly and somewhat dazed at my 
narrow escape, my eye fell on an 
old Austin, chugging up the street. 
‘Coming industry,’ I told myself. 
‘Guess I’ll go into that game.’ As 
soon as I got the fare together I hit 
for the East and the automobile in- 
dustry.” 


RVIN S. COBB can make a 

joke out of anything. He is the 
same on all occasions, his levity stir- 
ring the most mournful and the most 
frozen minded. He loves to gibe at 
speakers, after-dinner speakers, of 
which select crew he is one of the 
most sought. He tells this one on his 
own profession: 


“A dinner was held some years 
ago by a group of very important, 
and therefore excessively dull, gen- 
tlemen, to commemorate some very 
important and therefore inevitably 
dull occasion. The principal speaker 
was one of those gentlemen who have 
a magnificent delivery, but nothing in 
particular to deliver, and he droned 
on and on until it seemed to the 
weary customers at large and the 
others included among the waxworks 
at the speakers’ table, that the pres- 
ent Christian era would expire be- 
fore he was through. 


“Naturally disorder arose among 
those who were sitting all over the 
hall, and the chairman arose and 
rapped for order. And he rapped 
with such emphasis that the solid 
rosewood head of his mallet flew off 
and bounced out into the banquet 
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Few of us are interested in the past. 
The chase of the golden present absorbs 
us. 








hall and struck squarely upon the 
forehead a gentleman at a nearby 
table who had been far overtaken in 
liquor. 

“Whereupon the victim of the de- 
plorable accident fell back practically 
unconscious. The speaker, oblivious 
of this incident, continued with his 
remarks, whereupon the stricken vic- 
tim rallied somewhat and murmured, 
“You will please have to hit me again. 
I can still hear him.’ ” 


UGUST HECKSCHER, the 

zinc magnate and housing en- 
thusiast, in his youth was an editor of 
a weekly newspaper in Pennsylvania 
that he took over 
for a debt. In 
those days rival 
country editors 
usually involved 
in personal com- 
bats, and it was 
not long before 
the Herald, a 
rival weekly, 
man named Powell, 


edited by a 
stirred up a quarrel with the News 
and its new editor, just across the 
street. 


Heckscher, after a few exchanges 
with the veteran, decided he would 
finish his adversary by a scathing de- 
nunciation, or at least he thought it 
would scathe his hardy opponent. To 
this he added the classic touch by 
paraphrasing the lines from the poet 
Gray: 

The boast of heraldry, the pomp of 
power, 

And all that beauty, all that 

wealth e’er gave, 
Await alike the inevitable hour. 

The paths of glory lead but to the 

grave. 

The fresh, young editorial writer 
merely substituted for the opening 
of the stanza: 

The boast of the HERALD, the 
pomp of Powell 

Combined but lead to the grave. 

The town got a good laugh, but 
not quite as Heckscher thought. 
Within a few days the printing 
plant of the News burned down and 
all the type used to set up the vit- 
riolic editorial became a molten mass 
of lead. As a result Mr. Heckscher 
was able to collect the insurance, 
was reimbursed for the debt owing 
him and got out of the publishing 
business for good. 





HARLES F. JENKINS, chair- 

man of the board of the com- 
pany that publishes The Farm Jour- 
nal, and president of the Buck Hill 
Falls Company, is 
one of the eleven 
private —individ- 
uals who own a 
complete set of 
the signatures of 
the fifty-six sign- 
ers of the Dec- 
laration of Inde- 
pendence. 

Mr. Jenkins is a collector of other 
things besides autographs. For 
instance, in his garden at German- 
town, Philadelphia, he has a histor- 
ical walk, which is composed of 
stepping-stones, taken from _histor- 
ical spots all over the world. In it 
are stones from the birth place of 
Joan of Arc, from the Cathedral at 
Rheims, from the site of the battle 
of Germantown, from the wall that 
the Picts built across the North of 
England, etc. 

The collection of almost every 
stone was a separate adventure. For 
example, one of the stones is taken 
from the Great Wall of China. A 
friend in Canton volunteered to get 
the stone for Mr. Jenkins’ walk. A 
trustworthy Chinese messenger was 
dispatched to get it. He had to 
travel by train for a day and a night 
to reach his destination. 

Before selecting the specimen, the 
messenger got a local Chinese official 
to witness the procedure and to testi- 
fy that the stone was actually taken 
from the wall. He also had a pho- 
tographer snap the ceremony, so as 
to be able to offer visual proof of 
the genuineness of the rock. 

As he was boarding the train on 
the return trip, the conductor told 
the messenger that he would have 
to pay a baggage charge of $1.15 on 
the stone. At that the messenger 
threw the stone beside the track, ex- 
claiming that “No old rock was 
worth $1.15.” 

He then took the long trip back 
to Canton, where he explained to 
Mr. Jenkins’ friend why he did not 
bring the stone. She was horrified 
to learn that the messenger refused 
to pay the baggage charge after hav- 
ing gone to the trouble and expense 
of traveling so far. Bidding him 
check his sense of economy at the 
railway station, she again sent him 
on his journey of a day and a night, 
asking him not to come back without 
the stone. Fortunately he found the 
stone in the roadside just where he 
had thrown it. 
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The Parthenon, Centennial Park, Nashville, Tenn. 


&¢ HE purpose of education is 
not to train leaders. The 
purpose of education is to 

enlighten human life. Where the peo- 
ple are enlightened, their leadership will 
be adequate; but where the people are 
in darkness, they may put their faith 
in ignorant demagogues or in sophis- 
ticated savants and either sort of lead- 
ership may prove disastrous. The 
demagogue may admire their ignorance 
and lead them to destruction. The 
savant is likely to hold them in con- 
tempt and to limit his efforts to the 
laziest possible formula for the per- 
petuation of the status quo.” 


This from Tennessee. 

Tennessee, in the minds of many 
Americans, is not the State from 
which to expect the most advanced 
theories of education. But this 
statement not only emanated from 
‘ennessee but from the president of 

Tennessee college which is, per- 
haps, most representative of the 
South to-day. 

It was Bruce R. Payne speaking. 
Ur. Payne is president of George 
Peabody College for Teachers in 
Nashville. This is the second largest 
Ceachers’ College in the United 
States. It is a unique institution. 
_There are educators who are afraid 
of the things that Dr. Payne is do- 
ing, and there are those who insist 
‘hat Peabody is hardly a college at 





By Charles W. Wood 


all. But its curriculum, it is admit- 
ted, is about twice as stiff as that of 
the ordinary academic college. The 
course is so difficult, in fact, that al- 
though the great majority of Pea- 
body students are poor, Dr. Payne 
advises them not to try to work their 
way through college. The college 
itself, he warns, will give them 
enough work to fully occupy their 
time; and they will find it far more 
economical, he says, to borrow the 
money which their education will 
cost, and to pay it back when they 
have achieved real earning power. 

But that is one of the counts 
against Dr. Payne. He actually be- 
lieves in earning power, and he be- 
lieves that a college education should 
develop it. Consequently, he isn’t 
quite so strong on Latin and Greek 
as college presidents in good old con- 
servative communities are supposed 
to be. He isn’t opposed to Latin 
and Greek. He used to teach Greek, 
and he enjoyed the work; but the 
fundamentals of education, he says, 
must not be neglected for any par- 
ticular subject: and Peabody College 
is a challenge to the whole educa- 
tional system throughout America on 
this issue of what constitutes the 
fundamentals. 

The educated man, according to 
Dr. Payne, is the man who under- 
stands the nature of the world he is 


living in, who fully grasps his rela-* 
tion to that world and who is equip- 
ped to give that world the greatest 
possible service. They call Nashville 
“the Athens of the South’ but Dr. 
Payne impresses on his students that 
they will not live in Athens. They 
will live, very likely, in the South— 
in the New South. They will live 
in a society which is just coming into 
existence, a society which no one 


understands but which everybody 
must understand. It is an industrial 
society. It is a business society. It 


is also an agricultural society; but 
agriculture in these days has become 
so intricately interwoven with busi- 
ness and industry that one cannot 
hope to grasp its principles by read- 
ing the Eclogues or the Georgics. 

In Peabody Teachers’ College, 
therefore, the traditions of American 
education, it seems to many, are be- 
ing torn up by the roots. Dr. Payne 
insists that they are not. He says 
that Peabody is only doing to-day 
what Harvard and Yale and William 
and Mary did in days gone by. The 
great need of the New World, the 
founders of these institutions knew, 
was education. But they also knew 
that it must be a new education. So 
they founded these colleges, not that 
there might be an aristocracy of 
learning in America but that the 
colleges might train teachers and 
preachers who would bring under- 
standing to the masses. 
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“This idea of edu- 


cation,” says Dr. || 
Payne, “was revo- || 
lutionary. It was 


fundamentally demo- 
cratic; and if there is 
to be real education 
in the New World 
which is coming into 
existence now, that 
education must _ be 
equally democratic.” 
Dr. Payne, on his 
trips to Europe, has 
attracted attention as 
a most _ outspoken 
critic of many sup- 
posedly sacred educa-_ || 
tional centers. In 
Germany and France 
it was explained to 
him that the univer- 
sity graduates were 
not supposed to be- 
come teachers inthe 
public schools. Public 


others. 





Business and Education 


MERICAN business men contribute hundreds of 
| millions of dollars annually to higher education: 
and yet it is an open question in business circles as to 
whether a college education pays. 
Usually it is decided,that a college education is good 

for certain types of young people and not so good for 


But how about the various types of education? 
That question is a stickler for the busy business man. 
He may give millions for “education”; but ask him 
what kind of education he prefers, or just exactly what 
he means by an education, and he is often at a loss 
for a reply. 

Here is a story of education in the New South, It 
is also a story of the Old South, for Nashville won its 
name as “The Athens of the South” ’way back before 
the Civil War. It is a story, not a treatise; but it is the 
story of an idea closely interwoven with the Old South 
and the New, which is bound to stir up conflict among be 
the theorists and compel business men to reach their | 
own conclusions as to what education is all about. | 


tution. It is _patriot- 
ism. It is religion. It 
is human life. 

It is in Peabody, 
more than in any 
other institution in 
America, that the 
teachers are being de- 
veloped who are to in- 
terpret the New 
South to the new 
generation of South- 
erners. And they can- 
not do this, Dr. Payne 
sees clearly, unless 
they learn in Peabody 
College for Teachers 
just what this new 
civilization is, just 
how it is put to- 
gether and how it can 
made to work. 
Hence, while courses 
in Latin or French 
literature are offered 














schools, he was told, 

were designed to give the masses the 
degree of education which it was 
best for the masses to have, while 
the universities specialized in the 
sort of education which highly edu- 
cated people should have. 


People to Decide 

“Then you will never have any 
democracy,” was Dr. Payne’s com- 
ment. He isa North Carolinian. He 
doesn’t waste words. His meaning, 
like his accent, is unmistakable. He 
doesn’t argue about whether democ- 
racy is right or wrong. In Tennes- 
see, as in North Carolina, democracy 
is a fact, and Dr. Payne doesn’t ar- 
gue against facts. The people of 
America, he says, are not going to 
let any little group decide things for 
them. The people are going to make 
their own decisions, no matter how 
wise or how lacking in wisdom those 
decisions may be. The people may 
be tricked and they may decide many 
questions against their own best in- 
terests. That is what makes Amer- 
ica America; and the only possible 
way to meet a situation like that is 
to lay before the people all the knowl- 
edge which can be gathered and let 
them decide how they shall use it. 

I tried to get Dr. Payne to square 
these sentiments with the action of 
the Tennessee Legislature in prohib- 
iting the teaching of evolution in the 
public schools but Dr. Payne saw no 
necessity for discussing that. He did 
not dodge the issue. The issue 
simply dodged him. There was a 
greater issue, seemingly, in the mind 
of Dr. Payne, which arguments about 
evolution might obscure. 

That the Legislature would go on 
legislating he was very sure: also, 
that the legislation which ensues will 
be either wise or foolish, depending 
altogether upon the degree of educa- 
tion which the people have. It would 
do no good, he said, to have a little 





group of highly educated “leaders” 
in Tennessee. Tennesseans, he said, 
will make their own leaders; and the 
kind of leadership which they set up 
at any particular time will depend 
mostly on the kind of schools they 
have, not the kind of colleges they 
have. Dr. Payne was emphatic on 
that point. 

Only 3 per cent. of Americans go 
to college; and if the purpose of the 
college were simply to educate this 
3 per cent., Dr. Payne would not be 
very much interested in colleges hav- 
ing such a limited aim. The func- 
tion of the American college, as he 
sees it, is to give all the education 
possible to everybody. The college 


graduate, if he grasps the American 
idea, will think of himself merely as 
an agent in this educational process. 
To Dr. Payne, therefore, Peabody 
College is much more than an insti- 


Dr. Bruce R. Payne 


at Peabody, a stu- 
dent is far more 
likely to major in sheep and 
lambs, in synthetic silk, in the poli- 
cies of a modern public utility cor- 
poration, in better methods of grow- 
ing sweet potatoes or of marketing 
butter and eggs. It may not be 
stated just like that in the curricu- 
lum; but Peabody is aiming to 
ground its students in a thorough 
understanding of America, and not 
only the America of history and tra- 
dition but the America with which 
they will daily have to deal. 

Farming and Living 

Its agricultural department, for 
instance, is headed by no less an ex- 
pert than Dr. Kary C. Davis, author 
of many standard text-books in use 
in agricultural colleges throughout 
America. But this course is not a 
mere text-book course. It is an ac- 
tive and vital partnership, on the 
part of the student, with the agri- 
cultural development of Tennessee. 
Under the agricultural laws recently 
passed by Congress, the National 
Government co-operates with such 
States as wish to avail themselves of 
the opportunity in demonstrating the 
latest and most efficient methods of 
producing crops. These “farm 
demonstrators” select _ particular 
farms whose owners agree to employ 
the methods and carry out the de- 
tailed program laid down by the 
demonstrator. Dr. Davis is an en- 
thusiastic follower of all these dem- 
onstrations ; and needless to say, with 
such an authority in their midst, the 
demonstrators uniformly seek and 
secure his co-operation. 

Peabody College has a large farm 
of its own from which it produces, 
under the most advanced processes, 
much of the food consumed in the 
huge cafeteria where the students 
eat. But this farm is not enough. 
Farming to-day is not a mere matter 
of getting a living from the ground. 


FOR! 
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¢¢ 7 F we do not come in vital contact with 

the living and expanding units about 
us we cannot become educated,” is the 
thought of Dr. Charles A. 
McMurry, head of the de- 
partment of education in 
Peabody’s Teachers’ 


So thinks Dr. Kary C. 
Davis, head of the agricul- 
tural department which is 
°c & MaMurey teaching its students and 


Col- 
poration” 


tion to 
standing. 


incidentally Tennessee practical farming. 

As. a result of this idea the men and 
women who are preparing for the noblest 
profession are majoring “in 
sheep and lambs, in syn- 
thetic silk, in the policies of 
a modern public utility cor- 
rather than in 
classical subjects. 

It is the South’s contribu- 
industrial under- 




















It is a matter also of perceiving 
clearly an ever more complicated net- 
work of human relations. In follow- 
ing the farm demonstrations, then, 
not only noting the more scientific 
methods but tracing their results in 
actual dollars and cents, and achiev- 
ing an understanding of the compli- 
cated political and economic prob- 
lems as they actually arise, it may be 
seen that the Peabody student has no 
easy time. If he does not make use 
of every available hour, he is likely 
to be found wanting in this particu- 
lar branch of the higher learning. 
To Dr. Payne and his colleagues, it 
must always be remembered, this is 
the higher learning, for no learning 
can be higher than an actual knowl- 
edge of actual human relations. 


The relation of the human soul to 
God, it almost goes without saying, is 
not neglected in Peabody. But Dr. 
Payne does not believe that this rela- 
tion can be comprehended through 
the repetition of religious formulas. 
It can be grasped best, he is sure, 
through an actual understanding of 
one’s relation to his fellowman. 
Everybody connected with Peabody, 
apparently, believes devoutly in the 
religious life. But they are not dog- 
matic about it. The religious life, as 
Dr. Payne sees it, is a life to be 
learned, chiefly by actual experience. 
When people learn how to live more 
abundantly, he is certain that they 
will know and practice the religious 
life. 


Earth, Iron and Coal 


But perhaps a student is specializ- 
ing in geography. If so, he will 
learn, and learn how to teach, some 
very vital geography. Once the 
child might have been told to learn the 
counties of his native State by heart. 
Or his precious energy might be ex- 
hausted in the drawing of maps, 
“bounding” the various states of 
earth and gaining the impression 
generally that the important things to 
now about the world are the names 
of its capital cities, their population 
at a given date, the contour of par- 
ticular capes and the height of the 
highest peak in each range of moun- 


tains where some important river has 
its source. Peabody has no quarrel 
with information of this sort, any 
more than it has a quarrel with Latin 
and Greek. But it is most anxious 
that its teachers shall understand,.and 
be able to explain to children in the 
future, the vital relations which exist 
on earth between one section and an- 
other. 

Geography, as it is taught in Pea- 
body under the guidance of Dr. A. 
E. Parkins, goes a long way toward 
explaining ‘these vital relations. 
Tennessee, for instance, is made up 
very largely of ground, and the char- 
acter of the State is largely deter- 
mined by. the kind of ground it is. 
Part of this ground is iron ore. Part 
is coal. Part of the soil in the vicin- 
ity of Nashville has a large yield of 
phosphate. In the Peabody geogra- 
phy classes, it is expected that stu- 
dents shall discover what these things 
do, and what they may do, to a State. 
Not the mere area of the land, nor 
the contour of its boundary, is of 
first importance. The important 
thing to know is what the land does; 
and with that in mind, Dr. Parkins 
has led his classes into all the indus- 
tries surrounding Nashville, has let 
them observe the processes in the big 
DuPont rayon factory, has had them 
watching the manufacture of cement, 
or of furniture originating in the 
Tennessee forests, or he has made 
them acquainted with the Tennessee 
rivers, not so much in terms of how 
long they happen to be but of the way 
in which they are serving human life, 
as arteries of commerce or by hydro- 
electric developments. 

Muscle Shoals is a live issue in 
such a geography class. That Muscle 
Shoals happens to be in Alabama, 
instead of Tennessee, is not so very 
important. It may be a different 
color on the map; but in this new 
geography there are few such clear- 
cut boundaries. The life of each 
community shades instead into the 
life of every other community. To 
follow the transformation, and ana- 
lyze it, may require more effort than 
to memorize a list of tabulated sta- 
tistics; but it is effort in the direc- 
tion of real enlightenment—some- 


thing more to the point, especially 
for the New South, than mere men- 
tal gymnastics. 

This is a bare suggestion of the 
theory of education in operation at 
Peabody. In Nashville, everybody 
believes in education, for Nashville 
prides itself on being an educational 
center, but there is great disagree- 
ment in Nashville as to what eduta- 
tion really is. It is the Peabody 
theory that education is not meant 
merely to mold character nor merely 
to exercise the brain so that, when 
the student leaves school, he shall 
have sufficient physical, mental and 
moral strength to cope with the prob- 
lems of the world outside; it is the 
Peabody theory, rather, that the 
school should equip him to under- 
stand those problems; that there 
should be no essential discrepancy be- 
tween the life in school and the life 
outside; that character, in fact, is 
not an abstract thing which can be 
molded without relation to the times 
and the environment. 

One has character, according to 
Dr. Payne’s understanding of the 
word, only if he is constructively 
related to the world he has to live in. 
No man can be a good man if he is 
good for nothing. He cannot be 
good unless he is helpful, and he can- 
not be helpful in any situation unless 
he can comprehend something of the 
situation. 


Business Attracted 


Incidentally, in America, Dr. 
Payne points out, if a boy learns 
how to become exceptionally useful, 
he is likely to get paid exceptionally 
well. Dr. Payne believes in high 
pay for teachers, but he does not 
believe that the best way to achieve 
this desired result is to complain be- 
cause the salaries are so low. The 
best way, he says, is to make the 
schools more useful—to relate them 
more successfully to the wealth-pro- 
ducing processes. 

It is at this point that Dr. Payne 
is attracting the most notice—and 
the most criticism. Peabody’s edu- 
cational theories do seem revolution- 
ary, but business men who have been 

(Continued on page 52) 
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T was another 4,000,000- 
I share day on the New York 
Stock Exchange. 

A few weeks before, in spite 
of warnings from analysts that 
the market was inflated and that 
quotations no longer represented 
real values, the Exchange had 
broken all records. Then the mar- 
ket settled back—momentarily. 
But it did not break. It recovered 
and soared to new heights. The 
volume of trading was so great 
that the ticker lagged—5 minutes 
—10 minutes—half-an-hour—behind 
sales. 

On this particular Monday in 
March, all records were shattered. 
But the Exchange had become so 
used to breaking records that few 
stopped to notice it. 

“Would General Motors go to 
200?” That was the big question on 
everybody’s mind. If you had been 
privileged to stand in the gallery that 
Monday, you could almost feel the 
question rising like a cloud from the 
floor. 

Excitement unparalleled, but not 
bedlam. No shouting. No din— 
just a furious hum of high-powered 
trade. In the old days, when traders 
shouted their bids across the floor, 
there was pandemonium and chaos, 
but not such drama as this. GM, the 
Giant, was rising and pulling the 
market with it as it rose. Viewed by 
the economist, the situation may have 
seemed artificial, but viewed by 


the trader, it was real enough. GM 
at 190! GM 193! GM 197! GM 
199! 


What did it matter if there were 
breadlines on the Bowery? Sup- 
pose it could be proved that 2,000,- 
000 workers were unemployed, and 
suppose, for the sake of the argu- 
ment, that the market was acting 





this way only because there was such 
a surplus of easy money, and some 
millions of Americans who had re- 
cently come into the security-holding 
and dividend-drawing class had sud- 
denly decided to employ those divi- 
dends in speculation? Whatever made 
the market like this, it was like this; 
and it held out golden rewards for 
those who could buy and sell at the 
right time and price. 

There was a visitor in the gallery 
that day. He was an old man—a 
weather-beaten, time-beaten, fortune- 
beaten old man. He blew in from 
Nowhere. He stalked in from the 
Dim Past. He was a flesh-and-blood 
figure, but he did not look it. To 
those on the floor he seemed like an 
apparition, and Wall Street is not 
used to apparitions. With a beard 
like Father Time himself, with an 
eye like the Ancient Mariner, and 
with an expression at once rapt and 
reminiscent, he gazed out over the 


ome B ig ‘Trading 


Noted Traveler 
Visits 
Stock Exchange 


battle-field below and was, for 
once, almost speechless. 

It was Trader Horn. 

It was Trader Horn in the 
Temple of Modern Trade. It 
was History turned upside down. 
It was Wall Street doing homage 
to a pedler of gridirons. It was 
the General Staff goose-stepping 
at its prettiest for the edification 
of Zambesi Jack. 

Alfred Aloysius Horn—some- 
time Alfred Aloysius Smith—had 
not planned this visit to the Stock 
Exchange. He was a soldier of For- 
tune, and Fortune had planned it for 
him. Fortune does not treat many 
of her devotees like this. Fortune 
smiles on some and frowns on others, 
and Alfred Aloysius was one upon 
whom she had most conclusively 
frowned. He had his ups and dewns 
for 73 years, but at 73, she had left 
him penniless in a Johannesburg doss 
house, too old to fight and too proud 
to whine, with nothing more in sight 
for him but to peddle kitchen uten- 
sils from door to door. 

It was his own fault, perhaps. 
Somehow, Alfred Aloysius, although 
a trader to the bone, had always 
seemed to care more for living than 
for piling up money. He was an 
alert trader in his day, and anything 
that could be turned over quickly for 
a profit, whether it was gridirons or 
gold mines, made a distinct appeal to 
him. But when he got the profit, he 
did not always visualize it in terms 
of a comfortable old age. His mind 
rather turned to “convivials’”—not to 
loafers and ne’er-do-wells but to 
people who like to live as they go. 

Laying up for a rainy day did not 
appeal to him. He was not afraid 
of the rain. He was not afraid oi 
anything. He had fought bare- 


handed with a lion, and the lion’s 
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head had been shot off just as he was 
pearing Aloysius into the jungle. 
Aloysius’ own head had been fairly 
well filled with the same shot, to be 
sure, and his left shoulder had been 
scraped to the bone by the lion’s 
paws. But they were only wounds, 
and the wounds of Alfred Aloysius 
Horn always healed in time. 

He had had death-struggles in the 
water with infuriated savages. He 
had been captured by cannibals, but 
had been adopted instead of being 
eaten. It was a great life if he 
didn’t weaken, and Trader Horn, 
even when he got along in years, 
never seemed to weaken. 

But at 73, it was different. At 73, 
he could fight no more battles; and 
little by little, he acquired the habit 
of fighting the old battles over again. 
He became a good story-teller. He 
was accurate, too; as accurate, at 
least, as the memory of a good story- 
teller is likely to let him be. As to 
exact dates and other details—well, 
one doesn’t carry a notebook with 
him when he is wrestling with a 
wounded lion. Even if the Old 
Trader’s stories were extraordinary, 
there was never a question among 
those who listened that he had seen 
rough, raw life. 

He had had a good education in 
England before signing up with the 
trading firm which brought him to 
the African frontiers. But he had 
not gone in for writing. These ad- 
ventures were not copy, they were 
life; and to recount them later in the 
company of “convivials” was pub- 
licity enough for him. When one 
had money, there were always plenty 
ef convivials; but when one was 73 
and peddling gridirons for barely 
enough to keep one in tobacco, the 
right kind of audience was not so 
easy to find. 

Had Never Heard 
of Book Business 


America is pretty well acquainted 
with the trader’s story now. One 
day, in Johannesburg, this broken 
old man, with a load of gridirons on 
his back, tried to sell one to Miss 
Ethelreda Lewis. She did not want 
any gridirons. She was sitting on the 
veranda writing, and did not want to 
be disturbed for anything. But the 
old man looked so sad when she re- 
fused him that she called him back. 
She bought a gridiron; but that, ap- 
parently, was not what Trader Horn 
was looking for. He was looking 
tor an audience—for someone who 
might listen appreciatively to the re- 
markable stories he could tell. 

Miss Lewis listened appreciatively. 
‘“ man who could tell stories like 
that, she thought, might be able to 
write them. So she encouraged him 
to put his reminiscences on paper: 
and week by week, she read them and 
talked them over. Eventually she 


— them into the semblance of a 
00k, 


There are books and books. There 
is also the book business, which is 
something else again. Trader Horn, 
for all his trading genius, had never 
associated the two. Trade was some- 
thing out of which one made money. 
Stories were something, in the tell- 
ing and hearing of which, one had a 
good time. He was pleased with the 
idea of putting his stories into a 
book, but expected to go on peddling 
gridirons unless some more profitable 
proposition were presented. 

But while Trader Horn was sell- 
ing gridirons in Johannesburg, 
strange things were happening in 
New York. The Metropolis was ex- 
periencing the strangest fad of its 
history. It was cross-word puzzles. 
When New Yorkers take anything 
up, they are likely to do it in a Big 
Way, and that is the way they went 
to cross-word puzzles. 

Half-million Copies 
Sold of One Book 

At about this time, two young New 
Yorkers, not at all interested in 
cross-word puzzles, decided to go in 
for literature. They were men with 
ideals—men who believed that the 
masses might appreciate a much 
higher class of books than the masses 
were accustomed to read if publishers 
were only ready to cultivate the de- 
mand. Their names were Richard 
L. Simon and M. Lincoln Schuster. 

So Simon and Schuster decided to 
become publishers—in a city whose 
chief interest at the time seemed to 
be cross-word puzzles. They wanted 
especially to publish some monument- 
al modern work—something that 
should reflect the best and most bril- 
liant thinking of the day. 

And somebody suggested that they 
publish a book of cross-word puz- 
zles! 

Well—why not? Literature is 
literature, but the book business is 








M UMBLING in his 
beard the half-for- 
gotten tales of his adven- 
tures among the savages 
of equatorial Africa, 
Trader Horn was un- 
aware that Fortune was 
about to fall on his grid- 
iron. But it did and 
showered its blessings on 
his collaborator and on 
an enterprising young 
publishing house in far- 
off America. The stories 
of the white goddess 
Nina, the slaying of 
the female gorilla and 
the rogue elephant are 
eclipsed by the romance 
of his own belated fame. 
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the book business. The young ideal- 
ists decided to compromise by pub- 
lishing the Cross-Word Puzzle 
Book but not under the name of 
Simon and Schuster. That is, the 
first edition was not under that name 
but subsequent editions were. Simon 
and Schuster achieved success at a 
bound. Somewhere in the neighbor- 
hood of half-a-million copies of these 
puzzle books were bought before the 
craze showed signs of subsiding. 

Success, however, did not turn the 
heads of these young men. With the 
fortune made from cross-word puz- 
zles, they published and promoted a 
piece of purest literature. A profes- 
sor of philosophy, who loved wisdom 
only for wisdom’s sake, had been 
devoting his life to teaching philoso- 
phy to little classes of working men 
and working women on New York’s 
East Side. Now, he had written a 
heavy tome containing the whole 
story of philosophy from Aristotle 
and Plato to Dewey and Santayana. 

And the “Story of Philosophy,” 
with these idealistic cross-word-puz- 
zle publishers determined to give it 
all the business breaks they could, 
became America’s most sensational 
best seller, and presently made Pro- 
fessor Will Durant not only famous 
but wealthy. 

In book circles it was whispered 
that such a thing simply could not 
happen twice. That such a high- 
class work had become popular was 
gratifying all around; but that a book 
could be put over by the same meth- 
ods that one puts over a new cigar- 
ette or a new tooth-paste-was not 
conceded anywhere. 


A Trade Wind 
That Blew Fair 


Simon and Schuster never claimed 
that it could. Nevertheless, the next 
time a book really aroused their en- 
thusiasm, they decided to merchan- 
dize it for all that they were worth. 

And then there came a strange 
document out of South Africa. It 
was absorbing enough, when the pub- 
lishers read it, to evoke no end of 
praise ; but it was so unlike any other 
book which had appeared before that 
there was little reason to believe that 
it could become a money-maker. 

It was a book of adventures—of 
the weirdest kind of yarns, all pur- 
porting to be true. The editor, Miss 
Ethelreda Lewis, vouched for the 
actuality of the character who had 
spun the yarns. She said he had 
come to her trying to sell her a grid- 
iron; but granting that the story was 
all true, who in press-agent-ridden 
America could be expected to believe 
it? 

But “Trader Horn” was published, 
and it sold. It was not quite such a 
success at first as “The Story of 
Philosophy,” whose success was due, 
nobody knows to what extent, to the 
success of cross-word puzzles, but 
thousands of readers throughout the 
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country declared that, whether real or 
fictional, Trader Horn was a sure- 
enough old character. 

But was he real or was he fiction- 
al? Readers differed, some saying 
that he was too good to be real, 
others that he was too natural to be 
fictional. 

Simon and Schuster let the con- 
troversy go on. They were interest- 
ed in literature—yes. But they had 
also been learning a thing or two 
about the book business. And so, at 
the psychological moment, they let it 
be known that Trader Horn (him- 
self) was on his way from South 
Africa. 

Sales jumped immediately. Trader 
Horn was pretty well off again be- 
fore he embarked from Africa; but 
by the time he had visited England 
and started for America, he was well 
on his way to affluence. Royalties, 


Humanics and Mi 


f ‘HE great task of management 
is how to fix and hold a just 
amount of responsibility on 

every worker. Every worker must 

know what is expected of him. The 
foreman is the captain of his team 
and must know what each member of 
his team can do. He must cheer 
on his men to do their best. He 
must come to a worker and say: 

“Tom, I’m depending on you.” 

Every foreman should have an 
understudy. He should train his 
most competent worker to take his 
place. Very few foremen ever do 
this. They are afraid that if they do 
so they will lose their own position. 

They try to become indispensable. 

This is a mistake. If you want to 

climb up to a higher position, you 

should train someone to do the work 
that you are doing now. 


Every Foreman a Teacher 


Every foreman is a staff trainer. 
He is a teacher. No one but he can 
teach his workers. They will not 
give heed to anyone else. 

I have tried on many occasions to 
train rank-and-file workers, and I 
have seldom had any success. I 
have given up trying to do it. I 
have found that rank-and-file work- 
ers will only listen and learn from 
the man who is in authority over 
them. 

A foreman is either a man-maker 
or a man-breaker. Some foremen 
have broken dozens of men. They 


have turned them into broken-spirit-’ 


ed drudges. 

In a certain factory, the foreman 
asked for another worker. The 
manager said: “I suppose you 
want a first-class man for that job.” 
The foreman answered, “Yes, if I 


during his stay in America, were 
estimated at $8,000 a week. 

He is coming back next year, he 
says, to lecture. He is now 76, but 
he is not the sort of man to stop for 
that. He prefers, of course, not to 
have too fast a schedule; for he 
wants time enough to see the whole 
country and chat with convivials en 
route. 

The writer met Trader Horn but 
once. That was at the New York 
Stock Exchange. It was a private 
party given by Jack Greenia to the 
trader and Commander Klein, and 
no publicity was given to it. The 
Trader was impressed beyond words 
with what he saw. He said little, 
but he called it “the battle of the 
world’s intellects.” 

But what did he see and what were 
the world’s intellects actually bat- 
tling for? Neither Richard W. 


By Herbert N. Casson 


can get him. If not, give me the 
best you can, and I will make him 
first-class.” This foreman knew his 
job. He knew that it was his busi- 
ness to be a man-trainer as well as 
a producer of goods. 

“The best foreman I ever knew,” 
says William Ahern, “was a foreman 
in a machine shop. He was a man 
of very few words. But he knew 
every man and every tool. 

“He had a clever way of educat- 
ing his men. He rewarded the good 
workman by giving him a harder 
job, and he punished the bad work- 
man by giving him an easier job. If 
a workman brought him a rough 
piece of work, he would say quietly: 
‘That is not good,’ and then he would 
set the man to work roughing out 
castings. 

“But if a workman brought him 
a finished piece that was well done, 
he gave him a finer grade of work 
for his next job. 

“He made every man stand or fall 
according to his own skill and intel- 
ligence. Every man was graded by 
the jobs he was put on. 

“Tf a good workman became care- 
less, he was put back to doing some 
simpler work, such as he had done 
years ago. 

“The result was that his men 
steadily advanced. He had the low- 
est labor turnover in the works. 
Only the low-grade men wanted to 
get away. The best ones stayed. 
That foreman is now the superin- 
tendent of the whole plant. He 
climbed to the top because he was a 
trainer of men.” 

Handling workers, I find, is a 
three-fold problem: 
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Schabacker, financial editor of 
ForBEs, nor the writer could quite 
be sure. He saw General Motors hit 
199, and he saw it pulling all sorts 
of stock along with it as it rose. 
But was this Master Intelligence di- 
recting the world’s industry? Or 
was it a strange wind of trade blow- 
ing Wall Street, for the time being, 
out of its course? 

Such winds of trade do blow, as 
Trader Horn can testify ; for he him- 
self had been blown out of the Jo- 
hannesburg doss house into affluence 
and luxury, partly, to be sure, by his 
own story-telling art, but partly be- 
cause Miss Ethelreda Lewis bought 
a gridiron and became an audience, 
and partly because two young men in 
New York, in their desire to promote 
good literature, had published car- 
loads upon carloads of cross-word 
puzzles. 


echanics 


How to make them worth their 
wages. 

How to make them worth more 
and raise their wages. 

How to make them loyal and con- 
tented. 

Some workers are too small for 
their jobs. Others are in the wrong 
place. Others are sullen and dis- 
loyal. 

No two workmen are alike, as 
every foreman knows. That is why 
a foreman must study his men. He 
must know them by name and by 
nature. The more he knows them, 
the better control he will have. 

He must learn from his own 
workers as well as teach. Why not? 
Every man can very likely teach him 
something. If a foreman is un- 
teachable, his workers, too, will be 
unteachable. 


Secret of Carnegie’s Success 


One of the secrets of Andrew 
Carnegie’s success was his loyalty to 
his own workers. Once, when he 
arrived at one of his big steel works, 
he was met by half-a-dozen million- 
aires. He walked quickly past them 
and shook hands with a workman. 

“Well, Morgan,” he said, “I’m 
glad to se you. Gentlemen, this is 
Morgan Harris, one of my best 
workmen and one. of the most 
straightforward men it has ever been 
my pleasure to know.” 

Humanics means the treatment 0! 
people as people, no matter whether 
they are directors, or managers, oF 
workmen or clerks. It means abo!- 
ishing the caste that exists to-day 11 
almost all large organizations. [i 
means getting rid, once for all, oi 
the old illusion that some people are 
demi-gods and some are things. 
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Friendship in Boasinees 


HANGES in presumably 
( fundamental business policies 

are hard to accept and di- 
gest. The scrapping of traditional 
ideas and the substitution of current 
concepts is painful. No one has so 
far intelligently explained why a man 
should not cheerfully change his 
ideas, but he doesn’t. Some say it 
is pure stubbornness, some report it 
as mental laziness, others that it is 
an inhibition of self-consciousness, 
all answers are platitudinous and un- 
satisfactory. 

Changes come, however, in spite of 
human resistance. Business has a 
habit of priding itself on building 
its structure upon cold facts. This 
is a boast, not a reality. The only 
cold facts business actually has are 
the figures in its ledger. The build- 
ing process was composed of vision 
and invention and courage, which do 
not become facts until they are 
proved. Indeed, had business waited 
for cold facts alone to create, there 
would be no business. 

Business has always been con- 
structed through, mental reaction, 
and mental reactions are not subject: 
to definite formulas. Man’s men- 
tality is divided into two main 
groups, the positive and the negative 
types. Every man is a mixture of 
these two types. There can be no 
application of formula to a mental 
mixture. The best we can do is to 
separate and analyze the ingredients. 
A mixture is either irritating or pal- 
liative. Since we need harmony in- 
stead of disturbance in business the 
foundation of business building is not 


‘cold fact but sympathetic apprecia- 


tion of the problems of the other 
fellow, of labor and of the consumer. 


Goodwill as Property 


Humanizing business creates an 
atmosphere of goodwill which be- 
comes a property right. Property is 
something a man or a firm has the 
right to have, to hold and to guard. 
Property is not always a material 
thing. A man’s right to vote is 
property. The ideas and the reac- 
tions of those ideas are propertv: in 
fact we live as the result of ideas 
and of the knowledge from experi- 
ence. These ideas are not tangible 
but they are property. 

In recent years we have proven 
that the goodwill of a business which 
is wholly mental, is property because 
it has been sold time and again for 
huge sums. The goodwill of a busi- 
ness toward labor and the consumer 
is the property of these two groups. 
It means that they are in some in- 
tangible way participating in the suc- 
cess of the business. 





By Martin L. Pulcher 


President, Federal Motor Truck Co. 


After vexatious years of attempt- 
ing to consider only the cold facts, 
business has awakened to the idea 
that human interest is the biggest 
force in industry. 

We are in the first stage of a 
business evolution which is predi- 
cated on humanizing the business 
structure, seeing that every one gets 
something out of the deal, the thought 
upon which the United States was 
built. 

Suppose we analyze this element of 
humanizing business, breaking it 
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down into its component parts to see 
how it works.. Humanizing business 
is a purely mental procedure. It is 
a movement of goodwill building re- 
sulting in the mental effort to help. 
It is obvious then that the sympa- 
thetic quality or the friendship in this 
mental effort determines the quality 
of the actual demonstration. 

The process of bringing men to- 
gether mentally, in business, is com- 
posed of original thoughts possessing 
qualities of attraction and repulsion, 
like and dislike. As the favoring 
conditions ensue we bring mental 
accord to a conclusion by the pro- 
portion in which attraction over- 
comes repulsion. The growth and 
development of this accord arises 
from the sympathetic power to at- 
tract the interest and desire to serve, 
the final result being rhythmic busi- 
ness movement. It is upon this 


power of rhythm or harmony that 
definite progress is made. 

Above all, humanizing must be 
genuine otherwise it will repulse. 
Outside of deductive intelligence, the 
power to put two and two together, 
all knowledge is sensation or feeling 
expressed in thoughts. All action in 
humanizing business radiates mental 
waves correlative with the nature of 
the action. These waves are re- 
ceived and understood by those whose 
minds are sympathetically attuned to 
the mind of the sender. In this way 
the recipient discovers and gains 
freewill determination to assist. If 
the sender evolves a selfish thought 
the wave injects a negative action 
and the mind of the recipient re- 
pulses it. Similarly the mental inter- 
pretation and registration of true 
thoughts creates goodwill or friend- 
ship, the basis of humanizing. 

A graphic, if somewhat crude, il- 
lustration of the reactions of human- 
izing is illustrated by the radio. The 
mind is the receiving set and thoughts 
are the sound waves emanating there- 
from. As long as the statements of 
business are agreeable and truthful, 
labor and the customers will listen 
and enjoy the program. The minute 
it grates upon them they will shut 
off the instrument. 


Humanizing Recognized 


One of the psychic phenomena of 
humanizing business is that no one 
needs to talk much about it. It is 
dynamic, creating within itself. 
When the right motive is present 
there is spontaneous thought in the 
other fellow’s mind which is tele- 
pathic and instantly felt. The prin- 
cipal thing to watch is that no ad- 
verse mental reservations or motives 
of the sender frustrate the desired 
result. 

Friendship is the strongest- force 
in business. Not the cold things but 
the warm things are the impulses 
which bring production and sales; 
Friendship with the labor that pro- 
duces, and friendship with the cus- 
tomer who buys. Labor does not like 
to work—the consumer does not want 
to buy yet man’s life practically is 
made up of working and buying. 
To reduce resistance the condition of 
both elements must be made attrac- 
tive—humanized. 

Humanizing is new only in the 
conscious recognition of its power. 
For untold ages leaders have thrown 
attractiveness around their plans. 
Martial music and the brilliant uni- 
forms of the armies of the past, 
made the soldier forget the meaning 
of his profession and attuned him 
for his work. Nations have drilled 
their people to be proud of their flag 
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and to die for it. Commerce clothes 
its wares most attractively. 

To-day when nearly everything is 
standardized, labeled and copyrighted, 
the glamor has been noticeably re- 
duced. Our lives are so complicated, 
we translate human existence into 
terms of money—the sordid and 
most lifeless thing in the world. 
Money is a substitute, and not an 
actuality. When money is the chief 
attraction, the thing can have no life 
because money in itself has no life. 
Some adjustment must be made to 
correct this and the natural move, 
the wise move is to bring human in- 
terest into the business situation. 
Men must work and buy willingly 
and gladly if the business structure 





is to stand permanently upright. 

Human friendship in business is a 
wonderful thing. The employer who 
is on friendly terms with labor and 
the merchant who is in favor with 
his customers will go through the 
business day much better than the 
man who is actuated by colder senti- 
ments. When it comes to continuous 
service on the part of the employee 
or the question of the place to buy, 
all things being fairly equal, friend- 
ship will win. Sometimes even when 
the balance is off center, friendship 
will be the deciding factor. 

We have not made as much prog- 
ress in the improvement of our men- 
tal attitude as we should. Man is 
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not much better or happier than he 
was. We are so involved in gigantic 
physical demonstrations that mentz| 


poise is often lacking. The one 
thing which counteracts discord j; 
harmony and we approach this jn 
business along the path of friend. 
ship. 


Humanizing has the aspect of af 


business religion, not the dogmatic 
religion of creeds, but the religion 
of obligation, the urge of co-operative 
impulse. We try to believe that we 
think independently and act inde- 
pendently but we do nothing of the 
kind. We follow the leader and the 
more thoughtful he is the greater 
the devotion we have for him. 


This Sharing Costs Little; Pays Big! 


r NHERE are cash profits which 
are used to pay dividends on 
borrowed capital. Some or- 

ganizations look upon labor as bor- 

rowed capital and share these cash 

profits with the workers. That divi- 

sion, worked out in schemes of vary- 

ing complexity, is what one usually 
thinks of as “profit sharing.’ 

More important for progress, both 
corporate and individual, is another 
kind of profit sharing. This is a 
kind of profit sharing which is es- 
sential to earning cash profits. It is 
profiting by experience. 

Have you been sharing in this 
kind of profit? 


N industrial executive from 

Germany visited my laboratory 
last Spring after eight months in this 
country. Toward the close of his 
three-day visit I asked him for his 
outstanding impression of our indus- 
trial activities. 

“In one aspect I think we in Ger- 
many excel you, in another way I 
think you excel us. Otherwise one 
country strikes me as on a par with 
the other in industrial organization,” 
he replied. 

“We excel you in manpower en- 
gineering—in selecting people for 
jobs, in training them, and in fatigue 
elimination. 

“You excel us in the way in which 
your executives exchange informa- 
tion and experience. In my visits 
to American plants I have been 
shown processes and methods with- 
out reserve—the only exception was 
one textile mill. At home I could 
not have gone behind the barriers to 
inspect these innovations which are 
usually carefully guarded. 

“This secrecy is better for the in- 
dividual plant,” he added, “but hard 
on the industrial advance of the 
country.” 


That is one way in which this new 


By Donald A. Laird 
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R. LAIRD’S work at 
Colgate is training future 
executives to deal with man- 
power problems. He has 
served on important com- 
mittees of the National Safety 
Council, the Society of Indus- 
trial Engineers and the Per- 
sonnel Research Federation. 
He is a practical man as well 
as being consultant psycholo- 
gist for a number of concerns. 








conception of profit sharing works. 
But it is not all give and no take. 

The profits of experience are 
shared openly and frankly discussed 
at society meetings. The accountant 
who does not get his share of the 
experience of other accountants at 
semi-annual conventions is not help- 
ing his firm to accumulate cash 
profits. Safety engineering experi- 
ence can be brought back from other 
meetings. Industrial relations ex- 
perience from still others. I do not 
know of a single executive function 
for which some profitable experience 
cannot be shared from national or 
local organizations with regular 
meetings. 

See that such meetings are at- 
tended and that memos are written 
about the profitable experience that 
was shared so that organization 


workers who could not attend still 
share in these profits. 

The annual executives’ picnic, or 
clam bake, or what have you, could 
be turned into a visit to other plants 


and firms. That adds profit sharing 
to a recreation. 


A company president recently 
called in a consultant. A workable 
and satisfactory solution to the presi- 
dent’s problem was submitted by the 
consultant a few weeks later. A six 
figure check was gladly paid for this. 

This was a foolhardy investment, 
however, for when the consultant 
was first called in there was on the 
president’s desk a current business 
magazine with an article telling about 
the same problem and the same solu- 
tion the consultant gave. The presi- 
dent had not even looked at a pic- 
ture in the magazine! 


Consultants will continue to out- 
accomplish executives who have not 
learned to share in the profits of the 
printed experience of others. 


I know of one president who has 
a personal aide do nothing but glean 
from current magazines and new 
books articles which will help the 
president. I know of some execu- 
tives who take enough periodicals to 
make a young library ; they could not 
begin to digest all these did not an 
ambitious wife pick out useful arti- 
cles. Many plants have found it 
profitable to have a library staff look 
after these needs of their executives. 


HE average executive can be 
built into master executive cali- 
bre if he can only be brought to 
share in the profits of other people’s 
experience. He can get this through 
meetings, plant visits, magazines, 
books, and people. Without it he is 
still working on the basis of hunch 
and guess and has no chance to use 
judgment. 
Judgment executives are in de- 
mand. Hunch executives are nice to 
get along with, but most of them 


wonder what is the matter with thei: 
firm. 
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‘The Most Expensive 
‘Thing in Business 


HE Canal Street plant pre- 

sented as marked a contrast 

to the Riverside Works, though 
about the same size, as the River- 
side Works had to the Lakeside 
factories. Here I was told by the 
doorman that there was no such thing 
as an employment department. 

“What do you want? A job?” 
the bent ashy-faced old fellow asked. 
“Well, I guess Mr. Vanderpile ‘ull 
see you, if he ain’t too busy. Van- 
derpile? He’s the superintendent.” 

The doorman admitted me to a 
large office where some clerks were 
bending over ledgers at a desk along 
one wall and pointed toward a roll- 
top desk, “There he is!” A rather 
impressive man, more like a banker 
than a factory superintendent, was 
seated at the desk talking to a man 
in overalls standing beside him. The 
superintendent appeared to be look- 
ing directly at me as he talked; so 
| waited where I was till he finished, 
expecting him to make some sign that 
[ might approach. Instead, he 
wheeled his chair till his back was 
toward me. My study of his sub- 
stantial well-tailored back was cut 
short by a clerk who climbed down 
from his stool to ask politely, though 
rather uneasily, what he could do for 
me. 


Machines Seemed Slack 


“Oh, no, we don’t have anything 
of that sort here,” the superintendent 
said, with a smile that slightly curled 
his lip. “Have no use for it. We 
get all the help we want, though most 
of it isn’t worth chucking into the 
canal.” ... Mr. Wilkins’ comment, 
a few hours before, flashed through 
my mind: “We have ‘ 
a fine lot of fellows 
here at Riverside!’ 

“We don’t have to 
pay any Willy boy to 
pick out our men for 
us and tell us how to 
handle ’em,” the su- 
perintendent of the 
Canal Street plan was 
saying to me now, 
with the same super- 
Cilious smile. “We 
think we know a little 
about that ourselves. 


By A. W. Armstrong 








COMPANY with 25,000 

employees and five separ- 
ate employment departments 
is analyzed by an expert. Each 
plant has its characteristics de- 
pending on how the workers 
were handled. The Lakeside 
plant, discussed in the last 
issue, “orderly as a_battle- 
ship” but those seeking work 
‘penned in like animals;” the 
Riverside plant, dingy and 
old-fashioned, but known as 
the “happy plant.” Then 
came the Canal Street plant 
where “no Willy boy was 
allowed to pick out the men.” 








abruptly, “Sure!” and he escorted me 
through various departments on the 
ground floor. 

There was better lighting and more 
space than at Riverside. But the 
contrast in the appearance of the 
workmen at the two factories was 
fairly startling. At Riverside there 
was a snap about the way everything 
was being done. You could feel it 
in the air. Here the very machines 
seemed slack, the men’s movements 
were listless, their faces apathetic. 
You got an impression of dullness, 
of all of them being more dead than 
alive. 

As the doorman let me out on the 


street, he asked, “Did you see the 
superintendent?” adding with a 
wink, “I’ll warrant he give you a 
great line of talk!” 

At Riverside they had warned me 
I need not expect much at Canal 
Street but insisted I must not fail 
to visit Premier Works, the com- 
pany’s exhibit A in attention to per- 
sonnel. Though apparently rather 
recently built, Premier Works struck 
me, as I came in sight of it, as about 
as ugly as it is possible for a factory 
to be. There would have to be a 
good deal of inner warmth, I decided, 
to offset the depressing effect of its 
outside. 


A Bartender Guide 


I was reassured, however, the 
minute I stepped into the vestibule, 
which was bare enough in all con- 
science, but presided over by a 
ruddy-faced white-haired man as dig- 
nified and discreet in his manner as 
a church elder, but who welcomed me 
with the kindly solicitude of a 
father. When I inquired later about 
this delightful old man who had im- 
mediately made me feel at home, I 
was informed that he was an ex-bar- 
tender. However he may have 
adorned his former profession, no 
one could deny he was an inspired 
choice for his present one. 


While I stood talking to him the 
plant manager joined us, greeting me 
as if I had been an old friend, and 
insisting I should come along to his 
office. He asked what else in the 
company, if anything, I had seen. At 
my mention of Canal Street, he 
stopped me with a twinkle in his 
eye. “We call that, 
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We ought to! We've 





been at it long enough. 
You wanted to see 
some of our depart- 
ments? Well, I guess 
So, very slowly, then 
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' among ourselves, the 
company’s slum!” 
“According to the 
superintendent,” I re- 
turned with a laugh, 
“they have a_ very 
poor lot of men.” 
The manager nod- 
ded understandingly. 
“Their usual com- 
plaint! Yet many of 
our most reliable 
workmen are fellows 
we took on after 
Canal Street had fired 
them and had insisted 
to us that they were 
no good. Labor’s a 
good deal what 
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you make of it, ac- 
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cording to my observation and ex- 


perience. The trouble at Canal 
Street, just between you and me, is 
Vanderpile. But I presume you 
could see that for yourself. You 
didn’t meet Hudson, the manager, 
you say. He’s a good friend of mine. 
A genius. An inventor. But reads 
men as well as I do the writings of 
ancient Yucatan. That explains 
Vanderpile. I’ve been after Hudson 
for years to get a good man down 
there to look after his personnel. 
You know what he tells me? Says 
he doesn’t want any little Harvard 
squirt in spats telling him where he 
gets off!” The manager burst out 
laughing, but, sobering, went on to 
say that things could hardly be worse. 
“They’re perpetually behind on their 
production schedule and their turn- 
over’s a scandal, or ought to be!” 

“In the interest of the company as 
a whole, I should think it was up to 
Mr. Dobbins,” I threw out as a 
feeler, “to see that the personnel sit- 
uation at Canal Street was im- 
proved.” 

“Dobbins—!” The manager cast 
on me a quick quizzical glance which 
said without words, “I wonder how 
much you know about Dobbins?” 
Aloud he remarked, “Dobbins has as 
much chance of making any changes 
at Canal Street as I have of being 
appointed minister to England. Hud- 
son would throw him out bodily if 
he so much as quirked his finger in 
their direction.” 


“Oh, He Fusses ... .” 


“I thought Mr. Dobbins was in 
general charge of your company’s 
personnel—”’ 

“Oh, he fusses around with one 
thing and another—getting up com- 
pany picnics, looking after baseball 
teams, the gymnasiums, cafeterias. 
and so on. The factory managers, I 
don’t mind stating, are very well 
satisfied to have him as personnel 


chief. They know Dobbins will 
never interfere in anything vital.” 

“ ‘Interfere!’ I smiled. ‘“That’s 
good !” 


“Oh, well, Dobbins has never been 
anything but a figure-head,” the 
manager protested good-naturedly, 
“in fact, hardly that. It would take 
a he-man, believe me, to unify and 
really direct the personnel policies of 
this company. 

“But there are he-men—” I insist- 
ed. “There are personnel managers 
of great ability—not enough, but 
some. 


“Yes, we had one here at Premier, 
Ed Shultz.” 


“Had one!” 

“Oh, he’s still in the company. 
We made him assistant manager of 
our Michigan factory. He’s just 
gone there.” 

“It’s a pity,” I said, after a pause, 
“all production managers aren’t re- 
quired to qualify first as personnel 


managers. But what amazes me— 
if you don’t mind my saying so—is, 
when you had a big personnel man in 
your own organization—one that had 
proved himself—you didn’t make 
him personnel manager for your 
whole company, with its 25,000 em- 
ployees or so.” 

“And Dobbins?” 

“Retire him. Retire him on a lib- 
eral allowance. Considering the loss 
you’re having from the present 
handling of personnel at some of 








HE Premier works 

of the company was 
Exhibit A. It had an 
inner warmth in spite of 
its ugly layout in marked 
contrast with the shiny 
plant known as the com- 
pany’s “slum.” It took 
discarded and roughly 
handled workmen and 
made good mechanics 
out of them. The mir- 
acle worker was a per- 
sonnel man who for the 
sake of euphony is called 
Ed Shultz. His regime 
was in marked contrast 
with the frigidity of 
the company’s personnel 
management in the home 
office. These are reac- 
tions from a first-hand 
investigation of a great 
organization’s employee 
problem. 








your plants—you’d be ahead of the 
game.” 

The manager shook his head. 
“Nobody would have the heart—” 

“The nerve, you mean,” I inter- 
rupted. “But isn’t it really just a case 
of business inertia? You keep a 
man like your Mr. Dobbins in a 
place that an active Al man ought to 
occupy, because it’s easier to let 
things rock along in business than to 
take any particular bull by the 
horns.” 

The manager acknowledged there 
might be a grain of truth in that view 
of the matter. 

Everything I saw and heard at 
this factory made me regret the more 
that a personnel manager who had 
left such a monument behind as Mr. 
Shultz had left, might not have re- 
mained in a profession, still compara- 
tively new, and that still needs his 
shining example. ‘How long the 
monument would stand—that was a 
question. 

There was less refinement than at 
the company’s other “happy” plant. 
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Riverside Works, rougher men for 
the work was rougher. The men 
were more boisterous; more given, 
I could see, to horse play, both in 
and outside the factory. But the out- 
standing thing was a feeling you got 
that here was a factory where men 
were working with a will, but not 
driven, and where, though there was 
none of the formal machinery of 
employee representation, a man could 
speak out. 

“T don’t mean to imply we always 
give them what they want, but we 
make it as easy as possible for them 
to have their say,” the manager had 
told me in our preliminary talk, and 
workmen told me later that “the old 
man’s” own office door was always 
open. 

“It’s a short-sighted policy in my 
opinion,” the manager had explained, 
“to allow men to go around with 
things bottled up inside them. You're 
letting yourself in for an explosion 
sooner or later. That was a big part 
of Shultz’ work—encouraging the 
men to get things off their chests. 
He was sympathetic but shrewd; 
didn’t often get taken in. He was 
constantly studying the thousands of 
human specimens we have in this 
plant. And he helped more than 
one fellow around here to make 
something of himself. There’s a lot 
of rubbish talked about men’s pulling 
themselves up by their own boot- 
straps. Mighty few do it. I came 
up from the bench myself. But | 
suppose I didn’t need to tell you 
that,” he added engagingly. “I doubt 
if I ever should have been anything 
but a carpenter if there hadn’t been 
the right man at the right time to 
make me believe in my own capabili- 
ties. And I want every fellow in 
this plant that’s got anything in him 
to have a chance to develop it one 
way or another.” 


A Man of Imagination 


“Shultz did good work also,” he 
went on to say, “in establishing our 
method of picking foremen. I agree 
with Ford. He says a far larger 
proportion of industrial discontent is 
caused by improper supervision than 
most folks realize. What’s the good 
of all these ‘Foremen’s Training 
Courses’ and so on, unless you've 
picked foremen to start with who are 
fit to direct others.” 


I was impressed here, as I had 
been at Riverside, with the fact that 
it took a manager who was himsel{ 
a man of imagination and insight to 
appreciate the importance of having « 
strong personnel manager. The 
managers of both these plants ad- 
mitted to me they had little time to 
look after things pertaining to per- 
sonnel themselves. I was even more 


impressed, however, with the fact 
that while one of them had already 
allowed his personnel manager to 
get rway, and the other was prepar- 
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ing to do so, neither had made any 
better provision for the future than 
turning over their personnel depart- 
ments to immature understudies. 
This was less than two years ago. 
Recently I learned, and with more 
regret than surprise, that in both of 
the plants in question morale to-day 
is markedly lower than it was then— 
with consequent lowered output. 

There remained still another em- 
ployment department in this com- 
pany, its plants being too widely 
separated to admit of centralized 
employment, or so it was assumed. 
This one was located in a downtown 
skyscraper where some thousands 
worked in the company’s head offices. 
It proved the usual bare, chilling, sad 
place in which applicants for em- 
ployment are expected to wait—the 
sexes segregated, and not a touch of 
color, not a cheerful note of any sort. 

I was shown to the office of the 
employment manager, Mr. Biddle, a 
genteel studious-looking man, who 
met me politely, though with a sub- 
dued cautious politeness about as 
warming as the sun on a day when 
the thermometer stands at 10 below. 
He had formerly been a professor 
and took his job, I saw at a glance, 
with the utmost gravity, promptly 
discouraging the least indication of 
levity on my own part. I should 
have thought it impossible for a com- 
pany to discover anyone else so ut- 
terly lacking in a sense of fun, had 
he not sent Miss Kramer, his assist- 
ant, with a degree or so, I believe, 
but whose manner was as over- 
whelmingly joyless as his own. 

They were both unqualifiedly coim- 
mitted to the psychological test. This 
did not shatter my faith in the psy- 
chological test as an aid in selecting 
workers, having had some experience 
with it, but it did give me pause 
when I found their testing apparatus 
of one sort and another took between 
three and four hours per individual 
applicant, and especially when I saw 
a young man who appeared to be 
considerably above average push 
aside his papers in the psychological 
testing-rooms, get up and take him- 
self off with the remark: “It’s harder 
to get into this company than it was 
into the Army. I’ve had enough!” 

Miss Kramer had likewise wit- 
nessed this display. Her reaction to 
it found voice in the comment ad- 
dressed with considerable satisfac- 
tion jointly to the psychological su- 
pervisor and to myself as a visitor, 
“That’s one of the things the tests 
show. If that young man had the 
right spirit, he would have finished. 
He’s just the sort we want to elimin- 
ate. 

“But don’t you think,” I ventured 
to suggest, “that absence of what 
you call ‘the right spirit’ may very 
easily mean a high-spirited, auda- 
cious, original person quite as likely 
to give something of value to your 
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Two-Line Editorials 
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Look out for speculative squalls. 
¢ £28 


Mrs. Coolidge would like four 
more years in the White House. 
That may count. 


i 
Spending has become less free. 
a 


Oil and rubber won't always stay 
cheap. 
* * * 


A Dawes boom should shortly 
come to the front. 


a 
Agriculture is on the up-grade. 
_ -. 


What's in a name? Bank of 
America jumped $500 a share after 
Giannini bought control. Too high! 


* * x 


Now Mussolini tackles the Pope. 
Courage, but 





* * Ox 


Advice to Senate, now running 
wild in its probing: “Physician heal 
thyself.” 


i+ * 
More gold will go. 
ees 


Hats off to Ambassador Morrow, 
gentleman diplomat! 


* * * 


There has been more profit in 
stocks than in business, but it won’t 
be always so. 


A good job is a good thing to hold 
on to these days. 


* * * 


The political pot will have at least 
one boiling-over. 


es ¢ 
So far, it’s a buyer’s year. 
a 


Don’t skate on thin margins in 
Wall Street. 


. ¢ « 
Restore the parcel post to Cuba! 
* * x 


If all that’s needed to win a war is 
a flock of airplanes, why has San- 
dino held out so long? 


* * * 


Chain banking soon will be a live 
issue. 


* * x 


Perhaps it is natural that Radio 
stock should show speed. 
A 
“Obregon Proposes Prohibition.” 
No, not of banditry; alcohol. 
* * x 
Wanted: Brains to develop new 
markets for most products. 
ae. 
Wall Street still looks for another 
Republican Administration. 
i « 


The second quarter should be 
somewhat better than the first. 
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company as the more tame and 
standardized types that lend them- 
selves without protest to anything 
you suggest? Do you think you can 
cut and dry a decision about a person 
from one exhibition of that sort? I 
daresay the president of your com- 
pany was more or less that sort of a 
young man.” 

Raising her eye-brows ever so 
slightly, Miss Kramer asked coldly, 
“How would you determine an ap- 
plicant’s value?” 

“Well, I think, first of all, it 
should be based on a wide and keen 
observation of human behavior. I 
should place some, if not complete, 
confidence in an interview, or series 
of them, if necessary.” 

“The interview is absolutely un- 
scientific,’ Miss Kramer replied in- 
cisively. “We place no reliance on 
our own or anyone’s else personal 


impression gathered in an interview.” 

And I decided before I left that, 
on the whole, if I were applying for 
a job at this particular employment 
department, I should prefer being 
tested psychologically, however for- 
midable the psychological machinery, 
to being left to either of their per- 
sonal judgments. 

Mr. Dobbins, whose _ spacious 
empty office adjoined theirs, I did not 
see. He had gone on a fishing and 
hunting trip. I had by this time, 
however, a fairly correct picture, I 
believed, of the man who was “nom- 
inally”—as Mr. Ledyard, the presi- 
dent had put it—personnel manager 
for the company. 

For some years previous to my 
interview with Mr. Ledyard I had 
been noticing what was happening 
in regard to personnel management. 

(Continued on page 48) 
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“With All thy Getting, Get Understanding”’ 


Fact and 


a 


By the Editor 


How fearlessly Washington politicians shoot at high 
reputations! They hurl the most damaging allegations 
without a quiver—and without stopping to weigh their 
truth or falsity. They fear nobody. They are ready to 


vilify anybody—provided, in every 


POLITICIANS : 

SHOOT FROM instance, they have first safely en- 
BEHIND sconced themselves behind danger- 
WALLS 


proof walls. Of late an unprece- 
dented deluge of mud and poisonous missles has come 
spattering from behind the well-protected ramparts sur- 
rounding the inhabitants of Congress. Clad in their 
triple-plate armor of Privilege, they assassinate whom- 
soever their spleen suggests. 

It’s a sorry spectacle. Neither the most-respected mem- 
ber of the President’s Cabinet nor the Governor of the 
Empire State is considered immune no matter how inno- 
cent they may be of the charges trumped up against them. 
Happily, such tactics, unconscionably overdone, defeat 
their author’s purpose and recoil on their heads. The 
American public in recent years have exhibited keen re- 
sentment whenever diplomats guilty of wrongdoing have 
claimed immunity because of their status. Let witless 
politicians continue to abuse grossly their immunity, and 
the American Public will show their resentment in no 
uncertain tones and by very effective action. 

The American spirit of sportsmanship revolts against 
hitting a man who has first been rendered defenseless. 


xk * * 


First study, then study opportunities. 
2 < 


On my way to interview a Cabinet officer, I inter- 
viewed the Washington taxi-driver who conveyed me 
from the station. Here’s how it went: “How’s busi- 
ness?” “Rotten.” ‘Whom do you favor for President?” 


“We don’t have any say about it in 
A TALK and oder Bag 
WITH A the District of Columbia. But if 
WASHINGTON had?” “Well, , 
TAXLORIVER you had Well, we don’t want 


Coolidge any more. 
right to be tight, but he’s too tight.” “How about 
Hoover?” “I’m not crazy about him. The fellow who’s 
put out in the front never gets it. Id rather see Al. 
Smith—he’s a real fellow and business would be better 
here if we had him in the White House.” “How about 
Dawes?” “He’s all right, I suppose—but, say, what 
chance has Jim Reed?” “Not much, in my opinion. 
He’s too radical.” “Don’t you think it’s time we had 
somebody in to clean out this damnable oil mess?” he 
asked emphatically, and added, “Ain’t it sickening? It 
shows how they’re all out to get the money. The Demo- 
crats might be just as bad, but, anyway, I think its time 
we had a change.” 

Respectfully submitted. 


It’s maybe all 





Wall Street gamblers have hypnotized themselves into 
believing that old truths are no longer truths. Others 
have done the same thing in recent years. We were 
assured, for example, that business “cycles” were things 
of the past and that America was 


OLD . ; 
TRUTHS never, never, never going to experi- 
STILL ence dull times again. The extent of 
TRUTHS 


recent unemployment has _ exploded 
that cherished myth. Buying from hand-to-mouth was to 
reduce failures drastically. Last year’s total was sky- 
high. Never more are we going to have anything sug- 
gestive of a panic now that we have an effective cur- 
rency and banking system. Well, we shall see. 

The favorite—almost universal—notion among bull 
speculators for months and months has been that the 
stock market can go only one way, up and up and up. 
Interject a query about the net profits and dividends, 
and you are waved aside by an airy declaration that the 
market will continue to rise and rise regardless of any- 
thing and everything. Such a fundamental, elementary 
truth that stocks ultimately prove worth only what they 
can earn is brushed aside with a pooh-pooh, and you are 
dubbed a blind old fogey, twenty years behind the times. 

For my part, I cannot avoid reflecting that human na- 
ture hasn’t changed much and that old truths are still 
truths. When breezily assured that “the sky’s the 
limit” I cannot forget that nothing ever yet quite reached 
the sky and stayed there. 


* *K * 


Expect. more and bigger mergers. Expect them in 
manufacturing, expect them in distributing, expect them 
in banking, expect them in railroading, expect them in 
utilities, expect them in oil, expect them in entertaining. 
The Radio Corporation-Victor joining 


M ; 
a of forces draws attention to the im- 
BIGGER portance to-day of what might be 
MERGERS! 


called the amusement industry. It is 
rapidly becoming one of America’s major industries. 
Think of the amount of capital invested in motion picture 
companies. Think of the magnitude of radio’s ramifica- 
tions. Think of the money going into the erection of 
palatial new theatres. The demand for gramaphone rec- 
ords apparently is greater than ever before. Sport, a 
near relative of amusement, is absorbing many millions 
of dollars for expanding facilities and for admission 
tickets—the money going into new golf courses and club- 
houses, for instance, is in itself reaching colossal totals. 
Manifestly there is profit for those who provide us the 
means for play. 

Everything indicates that 1928 will prove the banner 
year for large-scale mergers in nearly every field of en- 
terprise. 
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J. D. TEU 


New president of the B. F. Goodrich 
Company, one of the largest units in 
the rubber industry 











DR. A. A. MITTEN 


Who succeeds his father, Thomas E. 
Mitten, as president of Mitten Man- 
agement, Inc. 


SEWARD PROSSER 
President of the Bankers Trust Com- 
pany of New York for the last four- 

teen years 

















Wideawake towns are bidding keenly for new indus- 
tries. Many of our largest industrial and mercantile 
enterprises are now building either branch plants or 
assembly plants here and there throughout the country, 
while Chicago’s two gigantic mail- 


BIDDING order houses are also locating either 
FOR NEW branch establishments or retail stores 
INDUSTRIES 


in various Cities. 
houses are also multiplying. 

I could not but note that those cities that have the 
most alert Chambers of Commerce are the ones attract- 
ing the most gratifying number of new payrolls. The 
heads of huge Eastern and Middle-Western Corporations 
study closely the national advertising now being published 
by many cities. Whether an industrial “prospect” is 
landed depends a good deal on the efficiency of the follow- 
up methods employed. My own impression is that At- 
lanta is unsurpassed for the practicability and effective- 
ness of its follow-up system, and I would suggest that 
other Chambers of Commerce write to President Milton 
Dargan, Jr., of the Atlanta Chamber, for detailed infor- 
mation. 

Apart from a number of places in California and 
Florida, not many cities are growing rapidly. except 
through industrial growth. A veritable realignment of 
manufacturing and distributing facilities is now in prog- 
ress, and it behooves ambitious cities to bestir themselves 
to attract a goodly share of the benefits agoing. 


Distributing ware- 


i 
It’s what you leave undone that undoes you. 
x * x 


Misspend your youth and you'll have little to spend in 
age. 
a 
Sunshine is our health-mint. 
.-he 
Let your dissatisfaction be dissatisfaction with yourself. 
. +s 
_ If it takes rigid training to battle three-minute rounds, 
“ow about the battle of life? 
x * * 


Dividends come from weli-directed effort. 


The Bankers Trust Company, conceived and organized 
by Henry P. Davison and directed for the last fourteen 
years by Seward Prosser, is celebrating its twenty-fifth 


anniversary. Important, but not its most important 
achievement, has been its growth from 

WORTHY coe 

MONUMENT resources of a few millions to resources 


TO DAVISON 


exceeding $650,000,000; or the phe- 
AND PROSSER 


nomenal enhancement in the value of 
each original hundred shares of stock (including subse- 
quent “rights”) from $65,720 to $633,600 plus dividends 
of $177,700; or even the financial services it has rendered 
this country. and foreign nations. The priceless achieve- 
ment of the Bankers Trust Company has been the silent, 
immeasurable, often unrevealed influence its noble 
principles and unimpeachable practices have exercised 
upon banking morals and methods in America. In this 
it has verily been the “Tower of Strength.” And for this 
America is its debtor. The Bankers Trust Company, by 
continuing conscientiously to live up to its own example, 
will endure when many of the mushroom institutions now 
making much noise, have relapsed into oblivion. 
ess 
That the oil scandals are disgraceful cannot be de- 
nied. That they are hurting the Republican Party is in- 
disputable. Yet I cannot find that they have shaken 
the financial East’s confidence in Republican victory next 


on. November. Were that confidence 
SCANDALS shaken, Wall Street would have acted 
BAD, very differently. The prevailing belief 


— in high financial circles still is that 


either Hoover or Dawes would defeat Governor Smith 
or any other Democratic candidate now mentioned. The 
talk now is stronger than ever that, if the Republican out- 
look should become gravely threatened, President Cool- 
idge would be “drafted” and would capitulate. 

My guess is that before very long the financial—or at 
least the speculative—community will develop a bad case 
of political “nerves” and that this will be registered rather 
emphatically in those sections of the stock market that 
have been wildly boomed. Such a suggestion will be 
regarded by stock market potentates as Jese majeste. But 
we shall see what we shall see. 
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WEN D. YOUNG has 








become recognized as 
g 
possessing one of the 


O 


Owen D. 


best brains in America. And 
his heart matches his head. He e 
is a business statesman. Al- Democratic 


though not a politician, he is 
recognized abroad and at home 





wage-earners as one of them. 
selves, as one of their miog 
ardent champions. 

His grasp of business ad- 
mittedly is profound. Business 
men, therefore, can also claim 
him as one of their own. 

Above and beyond all this, 


Young: 
Possibility 














as a statesman of extraordin- 
ary caliber. 

He first won recognition as a conciliator, a smoother 
out of complicated legal and business difficulties. His 
understanding of human nature enabled him to bring 
harmony out of discord when others had failed. 

If, for any reason, the Democratic Convention should 
not be able to agree upon Governor Smith or any other 
political candidate, might not Owen D. Young’s name 
be well received by a very large’number of members of 
America’s three main 
business men? 

Owen D. Young’s first experience was on the farm; 
his ancestors were farm folks; he early imbibed the agri- 
cultural point of view; his official 
residence is still back on the family 
farm; he has genuine sympathy for 
farmers and he is a recognized ad- 
vocate of extending to them all prac- 
tical aid in their present problems. 
He once said to me: “If we have 
conditions that will drain our best 
brains. away from agriculture and 
leave only a peasant class on the 
farm—which would be highly objec- 
tionable socially in a great democracy 
like ours—it would be disastrous 
economically because it would ulti- 
mately mean, not only an inadequate 
but a highly expensive food supply. 
Cheap food is not produced by ig- 
norant and incompetent farmers. 
Cheap food is produced by intel- 
ligent, progressive and prosperous 
farmers.” 

He became a lawyer, so that he can be claimed by the 
professional classes. 

When his brilliant talents won him an invitation to be- 
come an executive of the General Electric Company, he 
lost no time in so arranging his duties that he would 
have time to devote to the well-being of the wage earners. 
Then, when he became head of the company, he an- 
nounced to his colleagues that there were plenty of them 
to look after production, distribution, research, etc., and 
that he would devote his attention almost wholly to the 
human element in the organization. No American em- 
ployer has voiced more advanced ideas than Owen D. 
Young as to the place labor should come to occupy in the 
scheme of things. “I look forward,” he says, “to the time 
when capital will not employ what is called labor, but 
that labor will employ capital.” He advocates sharing 
picfits meanwhile. Therefore, he can be claimed bv 


groups—farmers, wage-earners, 





Owen D. 


Owen D. Young has the other 
qualifications desirable in the Chief Executive of the 
foremost nation in the world. He is a man of education, 
a man of culture, a man of personality, a man of charac- 
ter. He is public-spirited—his many public services, 
rendered under Republican and Democratic administra- 
tions alike, prove this. His work on the Dawes Com- 
mission, of which he became the real backbone, gave him 
insight into international relationships, and this insight 
has been richly supplemented by association with foreign 
peoples and by foreign travel. 

The objection doubtless would be raised, particularly 
by politicians, “He is identified with Big Business.” 

Which member of President Coolidge’s Cabinet stands 
highest in the public esteem? An- 
drew W. Mellon, surely the very 
embodiment .of both Big Business 
and High Finance. Which of Presi- 
dent Coolidge’s appointments has 
won the widest public endorsement? 
The selection of Dwight W. Mor- 
row as Ambassador to Mexico. And 
Mr. Morrow was a partner of J. P. 
Morgan & Company, the strongest 
international banking house in the 
world. As a matter of fact, some of 
Owen D. Young’s publicly expressed 
ideas on agricultural aid and on the 
rightful place which wage earners 
should occupy in industry would be 
interpreted as radical in the extreme 
were they to come from a profes- 
sional labor agitator. 

He is, too, in the prime of life 
—53. 

Mr. Young is not seeking the office. When I recently 
ventured to suggest the idea to him, his customary smile 
immediately vanished and he dismissed the subject sum- 
marily and impatiently, adding, “Politics is not my job. 
I am not a politician.” 


If events so develop that the office seeks the man, that 
man may prove to be Owen D. Young, a democrat as well 
as a Democrat. 





Young 





+ ¢ © 
When harassed, get your courage up, not your temper. 
s ¢ @ 


Money is like life: It can be used for noble or for 
ignoble ends. 


x * x 
The clock-watcher needs watching. 
x * x 


The best things of life are within easier reach of the 
common man than the multi-millionaire. 
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Chorus: “Hey, Sam! Give us a chance!” 
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Herbert N. Casson gives this “interview” with a Brit- 
ish business man; the type is less common here, although 
the sad fact that America has upwards of 20,000 failures 
a year suggests that it is not rare: A Business Man had 


— failed. I began to ask him questions. 
YOU “What is your idea of salesmanship?” 
pad I asked. “All tosh,” he replied. “Cus- 


tomers know what they want.” “What 
do you think of advertising?” I asked. 
good money. I never spent a penny on it.” “Do you be- 
lieve in training your employees?” I asked. “That’s more 
of this new-fangled rubbish,” said he. “Fancy my pay- 
ing to train one of my sales employees when he might 
leave me the next week! I wasn’t running a college.” 
“What is your opinion on efficiency men?” “All hot air,” 
said he. “How can an outsider teach me anything about 
my business? Slog away—that is my idea.” “And what 
do you think about business books and magazines?’ I 
asked. “All a waste of time,” he replied. “I never had 
any time to read. I was always slogging. I never sub- 
scribed for a business magazine in my life.” 
“Many thanks,” said I. “Now I know what not to do.” 


x * x 
In teamplay there is strength. 
* * * 


_ The ablest masters usually are the most considerate 
nuasters. 


. 


* *« * 


It’s one thing to have an opportunity: another thing to 
see tt. 
x * x 


With great joy I looked forward to an extra-long 
week-end at a golf resort. Instead of having to return 
on Sunday, I had arranged to stay until Tuesday after- 


noon. Saturday and Sunday, with plenty of friends, 
dja proved delightful. How I pitied all 
LONG the unfortunate fellows who had to 
WEEK-END rush off on Sunday evening to get 
TAUGHT ME 


back to work on Monday morning. I 
reveled in the thought of two additional days of rest and 
recreation. Alas, I was soon to be disillusioned and dis- 
appointed. On Monday the place was dead. The weather 
turned cold and golfing was miserable. Tuesday ditto. 

As I sat around I envied rather than pitied those who 
had gone back to start work on Monday morning. Never 
before was the blessing of work so forcefully driven 
home to me. Often on previous week-ends I had be- 
moaned having to pack up and leave with the crowd and 
felt almost a grudge against those who were able to stay 
over. But never again! By Tuesday I was eager to 
delve into my daily duties. Hereafter loafing will hold 
little allurement for me. I shall be content to take my 
play in moderate doses. My sympathy goes out to those 
still enjoying vigorous health who have little or no useful 
work to perform daily. 





“Tt’s a waste of - 
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The modest sum of $75 starts artisans as home-owne;; 
under a novel plan I came across during a recent toy; 
over the country. By briefly outlining it here, employer; 
and builders and real estate men may be influenced t 


adapt and adopt it elsewhere—ad. 
$75 STARTS Rt! ci oe ie . 
HOME-OWNING Mitting, it is in every way desirable 
FOR that our workers become owners of 
MECHANICS 


their homes. Investigation in Lp; 
Angeles, where the plan is being operated, elicited the 
following information: 


The ordinary industrial worker here can own his home, with 
a garden, and an orange tree in his front yard. What makes this 
possible is the fact that in this climate, free from frosts and snow, 
a frame house without a cellar, without a central heating plant, 
or need for insulation against the cold, costs little and yet is com- 
fortable 365 days of the year. 


Walter H. Leimert, a leading Los Angeles home builder, has 
introduced a plan under which any mechanic who has saved $75 
can have a pleasant little home. He has a tract adapted to work- 
ingmen’s homes, less than five miles from the center of Los 
Angeles, with good transportation and schools, lots being valued 
at around a thousand dollars, with all improvements. 


The workingman, handy with hammer and saw, arrives on the 
scene with $75. He picks out one of the improved lots. To 
this lot on the appointed day, the Walter H. Leimert Company, 
delivers lumber, plumbing, paint and hardware, together with a 
complete plan for a simple but entirely livable and attractive 
four-room house. This material costs the company about $500. 


In order to transform the material into a four-room house the 
workingman has to put in his own labor, valued at about $150. 


What usually happens is that the mechanic has several friends. 
He invites them on Sunday or a holiday for a little building bee. 
By nightfall the frame of the house is up and the roof is on 
and the family is ready to move in. To finish it requires his odd 
time and evening work for a few weeks. 


The amateur home builder cannot go wrong, for the plan 
furnished is simple and clear; explicit instruction accompany it; 
and, furthermore the company employs a superintendent whose 
advice and counsel is always available. 


When the material furnished has been used up, and some 
shrubs and trees furnished and grass seed for the lawn, the on- 
looker sees nothing wrong with the picture. Inside, however, 
while the house is livable and has a minimum amount of plumb- 
ing, there is much to be done and this the worker manages to 
do from time to time, gradually plastering, painting, putting in 
partitions and improving the interior. 


Even the low-paid workers can manage to db this, because the 
payments he has to make to pay for his house and lot are only 


$25 a month—probably no more than the rent he has been paying 
elsewhere. 


I was told that the purchaser-builder nearly always 
keeps up his payments, for the days and evenings of 
hard work he—and perhaps she—have put into the con- 
struction have endeared the place to them to a far 
greater degree than had the buyer’ simply paid a certain 
amount in cash and moved into a completed house. The 
total cost ranges from $1,750 to $2,250, depending on 
the value of the lot selected. 


An attractive idea, is it not? 
a 
Our eating and drinking should help, not hurt, our 
thinking. 
* * * 
Excelsior! 





What are you in business for? To get all out of it you can. The B. C. Forbes 
book just off the press tells you “How to Get the Most Out of Business.” Price 
$2.50—and your money back if you don’t like it. 
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VER since its introduction the 
Pontiac Six has enjoyed a 
growing preference among own- 
ers of automobiles employed in 
business. And now this General 
Motors product is experiencing 
aneven greater commercial 
demand. For those qualities which 
first recommended it to business 
men have been emphasized bya 
score of engineering advance- 
ments embodied in the New 
Series Pontiac Six. 


The famous G-M-R cylinder 
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Pontiac Coupe, $745, Body by Fisher 


head — the cross-flow radiator — 
a sturdier frame—new carburetor 
and manifolding—new AC fuel 
pump— four-wheel brakes — 


—all these and a dozen other fea- 
turesadd toits unrivaled operating 
economy, dependability, safety 
and long life. If you are interested 
in automobiles for business pur- 
poses, write our commercial divi- 
sion at Pontiac. Let us show you 
why some of the biggest fleet own- 
ers in America are selecting the 
Pontiac Six! 


OAKLAND MOTOR CAR COMPANY, PONTIAC, MICHIGAN 


OAKLAN 


PRODUCTS OF 


“PONTIAC 


yeS GENERAL MOTORS 


From some of the largest cor- 
porations in the world and 
from many smaller firms, let- 
ters have come in by the hun- 
dreds, asking for copies of the 
book “Experiences of Various 
Companies in Handling Auto- 
mobiles with Salesmen”’ . 
The book includes three 
general sections: “Who Buys 
the Car—the Company or the 
Salesmen?’’; “How are Operat- 
ing Expenses Handled?”; and 
“Developing a plan of Opera- 
tion”... If you are interested 


in this book, or in se 
Oakland’s plan for 4% 
cooperating with p> o™ 
fleet usersto reduce wt “5 


sales cost, send in 
the coupon below. 














Oakland Motor Car Company, Dept. L, 


Pontiac, Michigan 


Gentlemen: 





Please send me a copy of the book: “Experiences of Various Companies in’ Handling 
Automobiles with Salesmen.”’ Tell us more about your fleet user’s plan. 


I i hose kc i checapisese sokstibinshossesncsesgenpsscaen oy SUNIL... 50.c- aioe: chezesnataacabeickensoekarnens 








Mention of “Forbes” insures good service 





Mergers—Do "hey Benefit 
Stockholders? 


‘¢¢ UDSON and Nash were 
H strong to-day on a rumor 
that negotiations are in 


progress for a merger of the two.” 
During the last two years financial 


pages ‘have frequently contained 
some such sentence; the chief varia- 
tions being in the names and num- 
bers of companies mentioned. The 
least variation would be found on the 
statement that the rumor made the 
stocks strong. Security buyers usu- 
ally accept the theory that a merger 
of any two companies or of any 
larger group of companies will be 
reasonably sure to result in econo- 
mies and other advantages that will 
add considerably to the actual value 
of their outstanding securities. 
Certainly one could start with 
United States Steel, Genera? Motors 
or General Electric and go down 
through an imposing list to prove 
the outstanding success of large com- 
panies built up through mergers of 
smaller ones. The list will include 
not only industrials, but railroads, 
public utilities, merchandising com- 
panies, banks and even insurance 
companies. Yet this easy generaliza- 
tion has about as little practical value 
as most of the other formulae. which 
are based upon the selection of a few 
desired facts and the disregard 
of all others. I have spoken in a 
previous article of the difficulties 
which beset the early years of Gen- 
eral Motors. United States Steel 
fell from 50 to below 10 in the lean 
years before it paid a dividend and 
General Electric subjected its hold- 
ers to even more violent paper losses 
(from over 110 to under 10) before 
it began its career of growth and 
prosperity. 
Historically we 
may afford to ig- 
nore these early 
difficulties but I 
fear that any of 
us holding one of 
the stocks in its 
early years would 
have had difficulty 
in maintaining a 
“historical” frame 
of mind toward 
the investment. 
This fear is par- 
ticularly pertinent 
in view of the 
fact that, while 
those three came 


By Ray Vance 








€6C\ AVING the parings 

while the rats eat 
the cheese,” is the view 
of a profound cynic of 
the Stock Market after 
having observed the 
many exploited mergers 
fail to meet expectations. 
This veteran of the 
Street, while profoundly 
pessimistic on the econo- 
mies to be derived when 
competitors fuse, is ready 
to admit the trend is in- 
evitable and that busi- 
ness is flowing into the 
largest containers men 
can devise. 








through to ultimate success, many 
others formed under equally bright 
auspices went through receiverships 
in which the capital of the original 
stockholders was entirely wiped out. 

A rather startling study was pub- 
lished by Professor Dewing of Har- 
vard University covering thirty-five 
mergers which became effective be- 
tween 1898 and 1903. It gave earn- 
ings of the constituent companies in 
the year preceding each merger, the 
underwriting bankers’ estimated 
earnings for the newly formed com- 
pany and, finally, the actual earnings 
for the following ten years. None 


of us are much surprised to learn 





Graduate School of Business Administration, Harvard University 


that earnings during the first year 
following such a merger fell below 
the bankers’ predictions, but it is sur- 
prising and worthy of much thought 
that such earnings average 11 per 
cent. below those made by the inde- 
pendent companies in the year pre- 
ceding the merger. It is also worthy 
of considerable thought that ten years 
later, although some of the individual 
mergers had more than tripled the 
earning power of the original inde- 
pendent companies, a number of the 
other mergers had scored such dis- 
mal failures that the aggregate net 
earnings of the thirty-five were 18 
per cent. below those of the com- 
panies which had been merged. 

Professor Dewing made no study 
of stock price movements, but I have 
been able to trace accurately com- 
parable price quotations on seventeen 
of these merger stocks and I find that 
the stock prices gave an accurate 
reflection of the earnings records. 
Within a year after they were 
offered to the public, nine of the 
seventeen had declined more than 50 
per cent. from the prices reached 
during the first three months. Five 
had fallen more than 33 per cent. but 
less than one-half and only three 
were left in the general neighborhood 
of their issue price. None were sell- 
ing above it. Three years after the 
original offering, two of the seven- 
teen had gone into receivership with 
no bids for their stock, and eleven 
others had fallen below the lowest 
price reached during their first year 
of market history. 

Here is certainly a picture which 
differs radically from the general 
conception of decreased expenses, in- 
creased margins of profit and general 
prosperity which 
the average se- 
curity buyer ex- 
pects as the result 
of any merger. 
Some of the rea- 
sons for this dis- 
appointing show- 
ing are of such a 
character as to 
constitute a per- 
manent handicap 
to the success ol 
any company cre- 
ated by a merger. 
They were out- 
lined to me in 
1920, by a man 
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t New speed! New ease of operation! 
New adaptability! Unmatched VALUE! 
The new 


CENTURY 
‘| PROTECTOGRAPH 


Irs superlative speed alone will win prefer- 
ence for it in every modern office. But in 
this new Todd machine there are many more 
superiorities — a fine balance and conve- 
nient, untiring leverage; easy visibility with 
quickly read indicators and dial; a simple 
adaptability to a variety of business needs 








—_ 


Price: $87.50 plus 





| | Features of the new Century | 








THE TODD COMPANY 
Protectograph Division 


transportation (higher 
in Canada). Other 
Protectograph models 
from $22.50 to $425. 


1154 University Ave., Rochester, N. Y. 
Please send me further information about 
the new Century Protectograph. 





Liberal time payments. Name__ 
Used machines ac- 
; a Address___ 
cepted in partia/ ™ 
exchange. Business 











—and a value that is unprecedented in a 
moderately priced check writer! 

You can best judge this new machine by 
a demonstration. See for yourself how much 
faster and easier it operates. How it can be 
quickly adapted to amount-write prac- 
tically any document. How much more ac- 
curately and perfectly it imprints. What 
a fine-looking and splendidly made machine 
it is. The Todd office in your city will send 
a representative. Or mail us the coupon. 
The Todd Company, Protectograph Di- 
vision. (Est. 1899.) Rochester, N. Y. Sole 
makers of the Protectograph, Super-Safety 
Checks and Todd Greenbac Checks. 








Protectograph 


1. Finely balanced working parts give re- 
markable speed and ease of operation. 
Handle can be operated with one finger. 

2. Greater visibility—indicators, can be set 
with amazing speed and accuracy. 

3. An exceptionally clear, deeply shredded 
two-color imprint. 

4. Prefix character is interchangeable. Can be 
made to read “Exactly,” “Certified,” “Paid,” 
or can be replaced by individual name or 
indemnity number. 

5. Easily adapted to take checks of all de- 
scription—single, voucher, in sheets, small 
payroll and dividend. Can be used for 
certifying, receipts, stock certificates, par- 
tial payment forms, price tags, refund slips, 
drafts, all negotiable instruments—practi- 
cally any business or personal document 
that must be amount-written. 

6. The payee line can be crimped, if desired. 

7. Built throughout of special metals, with all 
working parts hardened and ground. Has 
superior inking facilities. 

8. Unusually attractive in appearance, fin- 
ished in nickel and two colors of enamel. 

9. Three models: Seven bank, eight bank, and 
nine bank. 
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10. Embodies all Todd superiorities developed 
through twenty-nine years of experience, 
but is surprisingly low-priced. 
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TODD SYSTEM 


OF CHECK PROTECTION 
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If you have need 

for both a writing 

and a figuring 

machine,onethat 
is adapted to every require- 
ment of bookkeeping in all 
its branches, you’ !l want the 
Remington Bookkeeping 
Machine. A standard type- 
writer keyboard and a ma- 
chine which will figure both 
vertically and across, are 
here available in this great 
Remington Rand achieve- 
ment. 


&® ee « 


Do youwantstate- 
ments and ledger 
sheets prepared in 
one operation— 
with absolute accuracy? A 
greater volume of finished 
work for each salary dollar? 
Wicthitsten-key scientifically 
constructed keyboard, its 
automatic — of posting, 
its ease of operation, the 
Dalton Commercial Ledger 
and Statement Posting Ma- 
chine is doing this in increas- 
ing thousands of offices. 
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Perhaps you 

want a ledger 

record that pro- 

vides a charted 

picture of your accounts, 

our sales cost, your stock on 

and, your production fig- 

ures, a record to which refer- 

ence is instant, in which post- 

ing is done at an absolute 

minimum of clerical ex- 

pense, a record in which you 

can have the advantage of 

visible guiding signals. If so, 
you'll want Kardex. 
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Is loose-leaf best 
for your records? 
Baker-Vawter- 
Kalamazoo loose- 
leaf ledgers are as perfectly 
suited to machine posting 
as they are to hand posting. 
In these combined lines 
every loose-leaf device 1s 
represented. You can safely 
standardize on these lines, 
knowing that your every 
need can be filled from this 
comprehensive array © 
loose-leaf equipment. 
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WAY? 


REAT companies merge — splendid 
products forsake their isolation—to 

Pos offer, through Remington Rand, a line of 
ae tn record equipment from which any business 
sah can choose the most practical way of record 
ited keeping. Any business can now obtain from 
this company the methods most suitable 
to all its needs. The responsibility for suc- 
cessful operation is taken by a company 
large enough, strong enough to assume 
such responsibility. 


Which way is yours? Which record road 
assures the greatest profit? Which elimi- 
nates most certainly the detours on the 
road to expansion? Which gives you maxi- 
mum results at minimum cost? 


Certain records can best be prepared by 
production methods, bythe use of machines 
which insure speed and accuracy. Other 
records should be visible, providing rapid 
referenceand requiring a minimum of post- 
ing time. Still others should be portable 
in book form. 


Whichever way your records should be 
prepared and kept, Remington Rand is 
readyto recommend and supplythe method 
of doing it. Remington Rand can offer 
you not only the equipment, but the most 
complete service for preparing, using and 
preserving your records. 


For Remington Rand service to business 
offices is completely comprehensive. It 
combines the experience, resources, men 
and materials of all the great companies 
that are now Remington Rand. 


Because the Remington Rand Salesman 
can bring to you many practical products, he 
recommends only those which meet best 
Ns at your record requirements. Branch Offices 

i, aN NS everywhere. Remington Rand Business 
PR, EN ee Service Inc., 374 Broadway, New York. 


Remington Ran 


s, BUSINESS SERVICE wc. 


of REMINGTON + KARDEX «+ RAND + SAFE-CABINET * DALTON + POWERS 
KALAMAZOO + BAKER-VAWTER °: LINE-’A’TIME + LIBRARY BUREAU 
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over seventy, who, after building 
ing up a business of his own, had 
just closed his service as a member 
of the War Industries Board. He 
stated them thus: 


A merger brings together individual 
units which were planned for separate 
operation and which cannot be efficient- 
ly co-ordinated until some slow and 
expensive revamping has been carried 
out. 

The general average of management 
ability usually falls at the time of a 
merger, because the ablest men prefer 
independent authority at the head of 
smaller units rather than subordination 
as branch managers. 

The general average of management 
effort usually falls because the percent- 
age of management ownership is usu- 
ally decreased. 

Bankers frequently promote unnatur- 
al, and therefore unwise mergers be- 
cause of greed for underwriting 
commissions. 

In their eagerness to complete con- 
solidation; promoters pay unreasonably 
high prices for plants whose owners do 
not wish to join and still more un- 
reasonably high prices for minority 
stock in units whose majority interests 
do wish to join. 


This statement, backed by fifty 
years of successful business experi- 
ence and by an exceptional oppor- 
tunity for observation is the most 
pessimistic thing I have ever heard 
said of mergers. It is, therefore, 
significant that, while its author 
scorned the “saving of overhead and 
administrative expenses” as “saving 
the parings while the rats eat the 
cheese,” he admitted that the advan- 
tages of mass financing, mass buy- 
ing, mass production, and mass sell- 
ing would inevitably drive all types 
of business into the largest units 
which could be co-ordinated by hu- 
man ingenuity. 


Not Really So Bad 


In addition, there are certain fea- 
tures about the poor showing made 
by the new mergers which are either 
temporary or more apparent than 
real. 


Since the great majority of mergers 
become effective in times of exceptional 
prosperity, the statements for the year 
immediately preceding the merger will 
usually exaggerate the true earning 
power of the merged companies so that 
much of the ensuing decline would 
have happened without any merger. 

The desire to make a good showing 
just prior to selling out brings in ac- 
counting methods which further over- 
state net earnings. 

For the very reason that the individ- 
ual units do not fit well together, the 
first few years after a merger will usu- 
ally see a rebuilding program which 
hinders plant operation to the detriment 
of gross earnings and has a further bad 
effect on net earnings, since part of 
the cost of scrapping old plant and 
equipment must be added to annual ex- 
penses, but, eventually, this process is 
beneficial. 

The time of greatest merger activity 
usually occurs near the extreme peak 
of a major bull market. Therefore, 
while it may be a poor time to buy 
stocks of any kind, a part at least of 
the following drop in prices of the new 
stocks must be charged to general 
market conditions rather than to the 


fact that the stocks themselves are 

the products of corporate consolidations. 

After viewing first a gloomy pic- 
ture of the slump in earnings and 
stock prices which usually follows a 
merger and then reading an explana- 
tion which, after all, shows only that 
some of the gloom is not the direct 
result of the merger, you are justi- 
fied in wondering why people ever 
buy a merger stock anyway. 

From the speculator’s standpoint, 
the best reasons are to be found in 
the very criticism which have been 
cited. Of course, no speculator 
wants to buy stock just before it 








ENERAL § Electric 

and United States 
Steel are examples to 
show that ultimately the 
advantages of mass fi- 
nancing, buying, produc- 
tion and selling may 
overcome the heavy 
losses usually following 
the consolidation of com- 
panies that have been 
bitter rivals. It takes 
seven years for a merged 
stock to “mature,” ac- 
cording to Mr. Vance. 
His next article will deal 
with Speculation. 








declines 50 per cent., but as noted in 
the latter part of the discussion, 
much of this decline is merely the 
natural reaction from a preceding 
rise. Not only is it true that mergers 
are usually made effective during a 
major bull market, but it is also true 
that stocks of companies about to 
merge (or which the public believes 
are about to merge) are usually the 
speculative favorites in such a mar- 
ket. Before you buy any stock, it is 
well to make up your mind firmly as 
to why you are buying it and then 
select one adapted to that purpose 
rather than another which: might be 
as good or even much better for a 
different purpose. 

Back in April, 1922, a client of 
mine sought a speculative opportun- 
ity among the steel stocks. His ex- 
perience will illustrate both the ad- 
vantages and the dangers of buying 
merger stocks. 

When this speculator came to 
make his decision, the steel industry 
in general was staging a rapid re- 
vival from the depression of 1921, 
and it was a matter of common ru- 
mor that Bethlehem Steel was about 
to acquire Lackawanna Steel through 
some sort of merger agreement. On 
that date United States Steel com- 
mon, which was the stock most cer- 
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tain to profit by a rise in steel manu- 
facturing activity, was selling about 
97 and paying 7 per cent. Bethle- 
hem common was selling for about 
74 and paying 5 per cent., Lacka- 
wanna common sold for about 56 and 
paid nothing. 

In making his selection our specu- 
lator said: “I shall prefer either 
Bethlehem or Lackawanna to United 
States Steel for these two will par- 
ticipate in the flurry which precedes 
a merger.” In this he was right. 
U. S. Steel advanced only 6 points 
during the next four months, a rise 
which was exceeded by the one he 
chose. 

Then he said: “I shall prefer 
Lackawanna to Bethlehem for Lack- 
awanna, as the smaller company, is 
the one whose stock will probably be 
sold or exchanged in the merger.” 
Again he was right. Bethlehem rose 
from 74 to 79, a total of 5 points or 
7 per cent., but Lackawanna rose 
from 56 to 81, a total of 25 points 
or more than 44 per cent. within a 
month after his purchase was made. 


Dangers to Buyers 


Here in rather cold figures is the 
reason why speculators buy merger 
stocks. The price rises which pre- 
cede and accompany the formation 
of mergers may be economically un- 
justified. In fact, subsequent events 
leave little opportunity to dispute that 
such is the case. However, the 
chances for competitive buying by 
rival groups seeking control, the 
chance for “nuisance” value sales by 
minority interests, the chance for 
“‘squeezing”’ short sellers as the float- 
ing supply diminishes; in short, the 
whole atmosphere of mystery and the 
prospect of uncertain developments 
make an irresistible appeal to those 
having gambling instincts. These 
buyers start the activity and the rise 
in prices, and those two things rarely 
fail to attract a general following 
which drives prices up still further. 
I know of no sound reason why a 
speculator should not include merger 
probability as one of the logical fac- 
tors in selecting stocks for purchase. 

It happens that in discussing the 
dangers which beset buyers of merg- 
er stocks, a continuation of the same 
illustration will suffice. By May 16, 
1922, Lackawanna Steel common 
had reached its high of 81 5/8 and 
we know now that somewhere near 
that time our speculator should have 
taken his profits. Actually he did 
not do so and I believe the reasons 
which kept him from doing so illus- 
trate fairly well the dangers which 
beset the average man or woman who 
speculates in merger stocks. 

The steel industry was still gather- 
ing headway and the bull market in 
steel stocks was far from finished, in 
the first place. United States Steel 


common did not reach its high of 
111 until late in the Fall and with 
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wae comparisons with last week... 
last month ... last year—on your 
desk each day at nine — 


AR-SIGHTED business men are now securing 
firmer, closer control of their business with- 
out adding a single name to their payrolls. 

To their desks each morning at nine comes a 
complete report of what happened in every de- 
partment yesterday. Sales, inventory, production, 
cash, stocks—all the vital figures are there. Com- 
parisons with any previous period are easy. 

You, too, can get a picture of your business 
daily—instead of monthly. You can have daily 
facts for daily decisions. You need never be more 
than twenty-four hours behind the actual oper- 
ations of your business. 
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Gren Oiice Fauipment (poration 


342 Madison Avenue, New York 
ALSO MAKERS OF SUNDSTRAND 







Your business... PICTURED DAILY 


viliott - kKisher 


FLAT SURFACE ACCOUNTING-WRITING MACHINES 


ADDING-FIGURING MACHINES 


Mention of “Forbes” insures 






With the help of Elliott-Fisher accounting- 
writing equipment, this invaluable daily informa- 
tion is easy to obtain. Elliott-Fisher’s remarkable 
capacity to combine details and simplify complex 
operations does the job. Elliott-Fisher fits smoothly 
into any established accounting system—and im- 
proves it almost beyond belief. 

Thousands of firms are using the Elliott-Fisher 
method for business control. If you will ask your 
secretary to fill out and mail the coupon, we will 
immediately send you complete details showing 
how this method can 
profitably be used in 


your own business. 








General Office Equipment Corporation 
342 Madison Avenue, New York City 


Gentlemen: Kindly tell me how Elliott-Fisher 
can give me closer control of my business. 


Name_ vi 





Address 

















good service 
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brief interruptions has continued 
upward to its high (allowing for the 
stock dividends) of over 175. Of 
course, anyone familiar with the 
records of earnings and of stock 
price movements made by previous 
mergers should have disregarded 
these general considerations but if 
speculators were so well informed 
and so cool-headed as that, then a 
large percentage of our speculative 
price movements never would occur 
at all. 


Slump and Decline 


In the second place, this seemed 
to be an exceptional case. This ex- 
cuse for evading a conclusion based 
upon general experience is not pe- 
culiar to speculators in merger stocks 
nor to stock speculators as a class. 
We are the parents of exceptional 
children, the owners of exceptional 
houses or automobiles or dogs or 
what not. In short, whenever we 
want to escape a conclusion we can 
usually find a special reason for doing 
so. Well, at least, he called this an 
exceptionally desirable merger made 
up of plants just suited for co-ordin- 
ated operation. Then, it became still 
more exceptional because the new 
Bethlehem was again merged with 
Midvale Steel. 


To make a long story shorter, 
starting out for a quick profit our 
speculator found himself in the Sum- 
mer of 1923 exactly where the specu- 
lator who holds merger stocks too 
long usually finds himself. All of his 
profit and part of his original capital 
had disappeared in the market 
slump. Worse still, the usual post- 
merger re-building campaign had cut 
earnings to a point where common- 
sense told him that the dividend on 
his Bethlehem common was in 
danger. He decided to meet this 
situation by taking the long pull 
viewpoint and, so far as I know, he 
is to-day holding for the $5,600 
which he originally put into Lacka- 
wanna, the Bethlehem stocks which 
he got in exchange, that is 40 shares 
of Bethlehem preferred, worth about 
$4,400 and paying $280 per year and 
60 shares of Bethlehem “B” worth 
about $3,240 and paying no dividend 
since July, 1924. Had he invested 
the same money in United States 
Steel common in 1922, he would have 
stock worth about $10,150 and pay- 
ing $568 per year in dividends. 

A single case is illustration rather 
than proof, but general facts cited 
earlier indicate that this case is a 
legitimate sample of many. Specu- 
lators or traders may well buy just 
prior to the time of merger, but as 
investments or as long pull specula- 
tions that is rarely a wise time to 
buy. ; 

The illustration might leave us 
with the impression that the merging 
of two or three competitive com- 


panies is a permanent detriment to 
their earning power and to the value 
of their securities. However, that is 
the opposite of my personal belief. 
In most cases, the temporary disad- 
vantages are eventually overcome 
and then the more permanent advan- 
tages of mass financing, buying, pro- 
duction and selling begin to show 
their effect. 


In the cases of General Electric 
and United States Steel, it took seven 
years for this result to appear. Ina 
few exceptional instances, such as 
those of California Packing or Fa- 
mous Players, it was apparent from 
the start. In other cases, such as 
some of our older railroad mergers, 
an actual receivership has been neces- 
sary to get rid of some of the ex- 
cessive fixed charges on unreason- 
ably inflated bond issues. In the 
majority of mergers which I have 
either observed or studied, the turn- 
ing point appears to have come some- 
where between the third and seventh 
year of the new company’s life. After 
that point the new enterprise loses 
disadvantages peculiar to a merger 
but seems to grow more steadily and 
more certainly than its smaller com- 
petitors. 


Mergers and Values 


Turning from the earning record 
to the security market, these mergers 
which have “grown up” display di- 
rectly related characteristics. After 
the first few years of violent fluctua- 
tion, their stocks grow in value more 
steadily and more surely, though 
usually not so spectacularly, as those 
of their smaller competitors. One 
may readily remember some rapid 
rises in such a stock as General 
Motors, but he will find them more 
frequent (accompanied by more de- 
clines) in Hudson, Pierce Arrow or 
Willys - Overland. Similarly, you 
might compare Allied Chemical with 
Commercial Solvents, National Bis- 
cuit with Loose Wiles, and so on to 
great lengths. 

The investor secures from the pur- 
chase of stocks issued by large com- 
panies the advantage of true diversi- 
fication. Recently I sat in the 
directors’ meeting of an investment 
trust where the discussion centered 
around an effort to lighten our hold- 
ings of “specialty stocks” and to in- 
crease our percentage of “standard 
stocks.” There are companies whose 
prosperity depends upon restricted 
localities or upon markets which may 
readily be affected by a change in 
styles or in popular taste without any 
marked change in national or inter- 
national prosperity. If you want to 
secure valuable diversification by in- 
vestment in the shares of such com- 
panies, you must buy a relatively 
large number of issues. 

There are other companies whose 
prosperity can scarcely be hurt so 
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long as their industry holds up. 
There are even some of these in such 
basic industries that nothing less than 
international or at least national de- 
pression can seriously affect them. 
Manifestly you can gain the relative 
safety of investment diversification 
by buying a much smaller number of 
each issue. 


When to Buy Merger Stocks 


Of course, the single fact that two 
or more companies have been 
merged does not necessarily put 
them into this second class. It is 
inescapable, however, that they have 
in theory made positive progress in 
that direction. What is practically 
much more important is the negative 
fact that very few companies have 
ever reached this second class by a 
process of individual growth. A few 
years ago one might have said the 
Ford Motor Company was an out- 
standing exception but now we have 
seen that even huge size cannot pro- 
tect a company dependent on a single 
highly specialized product. So far 
as I know, this quality has usually 
been reached only through the proc- 
ess of mergers. 


Undoubtedly the answer is that, if 
you buy stocks at all, you should buy 
merger stocks. The time to buy them 
is the thing requiring most thought. 
They seem to go through three 
stages : 


The speculative stage attending their 
formation. In this stage their usually 
inflated prices make them poor material 
for the investor or the long pull spec- 
ulator. In spite of these dangers, they 
do offer exceptional opportunities to 
the quick trader who keeps his head 
cool and sticks to his original intention. 

A stage of depression while necessary 
deflations and readjustments are taking 
place. This frequently lasts for several 
years. During these years such stocks 
offer some of the best opportunities 
ever open to investors or long pull 
speculators who have the patience and 
the financial ability to wait. 

A stage which we might call the 
“maturity” or “adult life’ of such 
companies, during which they offer the 
most conservative investment medium 
to be found among common stocks. 
Speculatively, they are not so attractive 
because, while they do have violent 
rises, those rises occur at less frequent 
intervals than those for stocks of small- 
er companies. 


There is a theory that such com- 
panies pass through a fourth stage in 
which their stock comes to be owned 
by so many scattered and inexperi- 
enced investors that their manage- 
ment becomes inefficient. This theory 
goes on to a belief that in this fourth 
stage earnings and _ stock prices 
steadily decline. A few years ago 


Pennsylvania Railroad and American 
Tel. & Tel. were the stock illustra- 
tions of those holding this theory, but 
their recent history takes away most 
of the point. I must say that neither 
by observation nor by study do I find 
any real basis for such a theory. 
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ERMANENT 
ROTECTION 






for Vital Business Records 


ou can't 
afford 
to be 

without tt 


NSURANCE 
against loss is regarded now as 
a necessity in carrying on busi- 
ness transactions. No responsi- 
ble business man denies this as 
a principle. But - - - - 


Not even insurance can replace 
the most vital assets of your 
business. 


Among these are records that 
list your transactions, tell you 
how much you owe, and how 
much is owed to you. Precious 
little bits of paper - - - They can 
never be replaced, once they are 
lost through fire or mislaid 
through negligence. 


Yet, they can be protected, just 
as surely as you protect any 





other asset of like value. GF 
Allsteel Safes provide practical, 
permanent, protection against 
fire. Through scores of dis- 
astrous fires that reduced every 
other bit of property to worth- 
less ashes, GF Safes have 
brought their valuable contents 
through safe and sound. 


As an added assurance that your 
records will be protected, GF 
has made these safes so they 
may be quickly moved to the 


The GF Allisteel Line: Filing Cabinets - Shelving 


Sectional 


Cases - Transfer Cases - Storage Cabinets 
Safes - Document Files - Desks - Tables - Supplies 


















With Underwriters’ 


SAFES 


Class “A” Label 





Mention of “Forbes” insures good service 


| THE GENERAL FIREPROOFING CO. 


| “Safeguarding Vital Records of Business”. 


| Name 
| Address 


A state “a 


point where records are used. 
And their attractive finish and 
perfect simplicity of design en- 
titles these safes to the company 
of the finest furnishings. 


You'll find GF Allsteel Safes and 
the many other articles of GF 
steel equipment at authorized 


branches or dealers everywhere. 


THE GENERAL FIREPROOFING 


COMPANY - Youngstown, Ohio 
CANADIAN PLANT, TORONTO 
Branches and Dealers in all Principal Cities 


_ ATTACH THIS COUPON TO Qos 
YOUR FIRM LETTERHEAD 7 
F. 


Youngstown, Ohio 
Please send your booklet entitled | 








City 
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THOUGHTS ON 
LIFE ¢? BUSINESS 





















HE day of the browbeater in 
business is past. The desk- 
pounding era of salesmanship and 
management is over. Mere physical 
domination does not work any more. 
There is a reason. The burliest 
browbeater has been compelled to re- 
treat in the face of facts and fig- 
ures. The loudest talker and pounder 
has had the wind taken from his 
sails by a question with an idea in it. 
There is the highest place in 
business for the virile qualities of 
persistence, courage, decision, and 
aggressiveness—but desk pounding 
has gone out of fashion as their sym- 
bol. Too often desk pounding repre- 
sented only bluff and bluster.—J. G. 


Chapline, president, La Salle Ex- 
tension University. 
et Te 


Every human mind is a great 
slumbering power until awakened by 
keen desire and by definite resolution 
to do.—Edgar F. Roberts. 


* * * 


That industry in a competitive field 
which does not do real research work 
these days is going to find it increas- 
ingly difficult to maintain its business 
volume and to show a profit.— J. E 
Bullard. 


* * * 


My share of the work of the world 
may be limited, but the fact that it 
is work makes it precious. Darwin 
could work only half an hour at a 
time; yet in many diligent half-hours 
he laid anew the foundations of 
philosophy. Green, the historian, 
tells us that the world is moved not 
only by the mighty shoves of the 
heroes, but also by the aggregate of 
the tiny pushes of each honest 
worker.—H. Kellogg. 


* * 


That man is richest whose pleasures 
are cheapest.—Thoreau. 
i a 


EVER do something you do not 
approve of in order to more 
quickly accomplish something that 
you do approve of, for there are no 
safe short cuts in piloting a business 
or a ship.—J. Pierpont Morgan. 
* * * 


If you would trust men, you must 
train them.—Thomas Jefferson. 
From E. L. Bowman, Columbus, O. 


*~HROUGH the proper exercise 
§ | of the three H’s—Head, Hands, 
Heart—are we educated. And to be 
educated is to live, for education 
means development, unfoldment. 
There is only one thing worth pray- 
ing for, and that is to be in the line 
of evolution—growth. There is no 
happiness elsewhere, save in the 
consciousness that we are tunneling 
toward the light, slowly but surely. 
To know this is to live. We are all 
Sons of God, and it doth not yet ap- 
pear what we shall be. Our windows 
Elbert 





Hubbard. 
x ok x 

There isn’t much in life that’s 
worth while if you haven’t health to 
enjoy it. Why not make health a 
habit? It is easy to do—get enough 
exercise in the open air; eat good 
plain food; sleep in well ventilated 
rooms; do everything in a normal 
way and you're pretty sure to be 
healthy—Telephone Review. 





A Gext 


EHOLD also the ships which 

though they be so great, and 
are driven by fierce winds, yet 
are they turned about with a very 
small helm.—St. James, 3:4. 


Sent in by David B. Carse, 
New York City. What is your 
favorite text? “Forbes Epi- 
grams” is presented to senders 
of texts used. 











The reason why so many fail is 
because they will not make the sacri- 
fices of time, of pleasure, of comfort, 
demanded by success. Another word 
for “failure” is “selfishness”—the 
fear that if you work overtime or do 
more than you must, some one else 
besides yourself will benefit—vU. S. 
Senator Couzens. 

* *K * 

It is where a man _ spends his 
money that shows where his heart 
lies —Dr. A. Edwin Keigwin. 

$+ @ 

Don't get so interested in what 

you're going to do to-morrow that 


you don’t do anything to-day.— 
Exchange. 





Send us sparkling “Thoughts,” and 
we will send you “Forbes Epigrams” 
if your contribution is printed. If not 
composed by you, state source of quo- 
tation and author's name. Names of 
winners will be printed. 





HAT 
life? 
say tragedy, trouble, suffering. No, 
there is something worse than that. 
Trouble oftentimes develops what is 


is the worst thing in 
Some will be tempted to 


greatest ina man. If there had been 
no exile there would have been no 
Dante, without Valley Forge there 
might have been no Washington. 
The worst thing in the world is not 
trouble but ennui, tedium, boredom, 
being fed up, saying, “What does it 
matter.”” And you know where that 
mood of ennui comes from. It 
comes from having no seriousness in 
life, nothing worth living for; from 
triviality, from playing on the sur- 
face of life and making light of it. 
It comes from seeking happiness, 
chasing it. I am not pleading against 
happiness. I am pleading for it 
when I say—take your life seriously. 
—Rev. Dr. Harry Emerson Fosdick. 
“i 

Remember. You are like an apple. 
As long as you're green you're 
growing. As soon as you get ripe 
you begin to rot.—Ray Morton 
Hardy. 

From C. N. Hoag, Kalamazoo, Mich. 


* * * 


HERE is no more valuable sub- 

ordinate than the man to whom 
you can give a piece of work and 
then forget it, in the confident ex- 
pectation that the next time it is 
brought to your attention it will come 
in the form of a report that the thing 
has been done. When this self-re- 
liant quality is joined to executive 
power, loyalty and common sense, 
the result is a man whom you can 
trust. 

On the other hand, there is no 
greater nuisance to a man _ heavily 
burdened with the direction of af- 
fairs than the weak-backed assistant 
who is continually trying to get his 
chief to do his work for him on the 
feeble plea that he thought the chief 
would like to decide this or that 
himself. The man to whom an ex- 
ecutive is most grateful, the man 
whom he will work hardest and value 
most, is the man who accepts respon- 
sibility willingly —Gifford Pinchot. 

From R. J. McGuire, Jr., New York. 

* * x 


Charity is injurious unless it helps 
the recipient to become independent 
of it—John D. Rockefeller, Jr. 
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‘| Giundum, @ystolon 


It These electric furnace abrasives 
0 serve industry not only in Norton 
4 Grinding Wheels—major tools of 
, production—but also in Norton 
Refractories, Laboratory Ware, 
Porous Plates, and Norton Floors 
(non-slip). bi 
NORTON COMPANY WORCESTER, MASS. [ _ 













NORTON 


Grinding Wheels Refractories~Floor 
Grinding ak oe wy, and Stair Tiles 
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Smoke and Coke Waste 


‘That Yields Wealth 


of coke ovens, a waste and a 
nuisance everywhere, is being 
utilized to make bearings, insulating 
materials, handles for canes and um- 
brellas, and a thousand objects where 
lightness and strength are required. 

For fifty years it was known that 
the derivatives of wood. and coal 
which pass off in smoke, combine to 
make substances of some use, But 
it was not until a few years ago that 
Dr. L. H. Baekeland made this com- 
mercially practicable—in part a by- 
product of coke ovens, in the form 
of a resin-like base, now known 
under the trade name of Bakelite. 

Before finding some practical use 
for the phenol-formaldehyde found 
in smoke, Dr. Baekeland had made a 
name for himself as the inventor of 
Velox paper. That was in 1907. 
Looking for new chemical problems, 
he selected, what he thought was the 
hardest to solve—one that had 
baffled the greatest chemists—to 
make useful the elusive product of 
formaldehydes and phenols. After 
four years of research in his Yonk- 
ers’. laboratory, he emerged with a 
product that was pliable until it had 
been hardened in lheat—the same heat 
in which it, had earlier been melted. 
When once. so hardened, it could 
never be melted again at any temper- 
ature, nor would it dissolve in the 
common solvents. In short, he had 
a base material for making better in- 
sulation than any natural organic 
product; something for making var- 
nish, cement, lacquer, enamel, mold- 
ing material.and the like; the versa- 
tile properties of the material giving 
it a remarkable influence on industry 
as a whole. 

When this base was first perfected 
—about 18 years ago—it was thought 
that it would be useful in about 43 
industries. To-day, it is hard to find 
43 industries in which the material, 
named after the inventor, is not used. 

Rods, sheets, and tubes of pure 
texture are turned out in natural 
amber or other colors, crystal clear, 
jewel bright, from which are evolved 
necklaces, umbrella handles, non- 
flammable cigarette holders and pipe 
stems, fountain pen barrels, and an 
infinite number of such novelties. It 
is mixed with graphite for making 


Se and other by-products 


By Dirk P. De Young 





The modern coke oven that yields an Aladdin’s treasure to industry 








Cow’s Fodder 
to be 
Lady’s Delight 


ODDER is being made 
into dainty underthings 
which women wear. 

A cornstalk products 
company has been organ- 
ized in Illinois for the 
manufacture of artificial 
silk from the lowly corn- 
stalk. Stepins, lingerie, ban- 
deaux, bloomers, nighties 
are among the articles to be 
manufactured in the new 
process. 

William Wrigley, of Chi- 
cago, is said’to be one of the 
principal stockholders in 
the new company. 








self-lubricating bearings. In liquid 
form, it is used as a cement for an- 
choring bristles in brushes, never to 
be affected by water, oil, or solvents 
used in paints. Used for varnish or 
lacquer, it is resistant to heat, cold 
and shock. It is used to protect and 
insulate coils in armatures, and to 
protect metal laboratory equipment 
against corrosion. 


This product of smoke, laminated, 
is lighter than aluminum, yet prodigi- 
ously enduring, with hardness and 
strength, high heat and shock re- 
sistant. It can be sawed, shaped, 
punched, sheared, shaved, bored, 
planed, drilled or threaded. It is in 
the noiseless, enduring timing gears 
of automobiles, industrial machinery, 
bushings for all sorts, piping for cor- 
rosives, conduits and airplane pro- 
pellers. 


On 95 per cent. of the radio sets 
the same phenol resin materials will 
be found. All come from waste which 
goes up from millions of smoke- 
stacks and house chimneys. From 
this chemists are making colors to 
shame the sunset, medicines, explo- 
sives enough to blow up great cities, 
perfumes, sweets, and substitutes for 
metals. 
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Are you 


power with pack- 
ing which works 
too hard? 





Cross-section of stuffing box 
showing Johns- Manville Sea 
Rings. Note the patented lips 
which control leakage. 






In even the smallest pumps, Johns-Manville 
Sea Ring Packing will save an important sum. 


Johns-Manville Sea Ring Packing 
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On such huge pumping plants as this 
at Hotel Traymore, Atlantic City, 


saves thousands of dollars in a few 
years. 


wasting 














RICTION from improper packing is not 
so apparent as that caused by insufficient 
oil. Yet such friction losses are large and con- 
tinuous. To meet this condition Johns- 
Manville Sea Ring Packing was developed. 
No matter how well lubricated, it takes 
power—and an enormous amount of power 
—to push and pull rods and plungers back 
and forth through ordinary stuffing box 
packing, because packing nearly always, ex- 
cept in the case of Sea Rings, presses against 
or grips the rod tighter than is actually nec- 
essary to prevent leakage. 

A packing must press against the rod hard 
enough to prevent the maximum tendency 
to leakage, which is seldom continuous. In 
the case of engines, the maximum tendency 
to leakage is only through a short part of the 
complete revolution or cycle of the engine 
packed. 

Sea Rings are automatic in action because 
their pressure is governed entirely by the 
tendency to leakage, or pressure on the lip of 
the packing. When the tendency to leakage 
is great, the pressure of the lip on the rod is 
sufficient to stop that leakage, and as the 
tendency decreases or diminishes, the pres- 
sure on the lip, and hence of the lip on the 
rod diminishes. 


Savings of 25% or More 


Many tests made on electrically driven 
pumps show power savings of 25% or more 
due to the use of Johns-Manville Sea Rings. 


In other words, 25% less power has been 
found necessary to drive a pump packed 
with Sea Rings than to drive one packed 
with other types of packing. 


Sea Rings Last Longer 
Than Most Packing 


Because the pressure of Sea Ring Packing on 
the rod is less than the pressure of ordinary 
packing, they wear less and last much longer. 

While conditions and service govern the 
life of any packing, many sets of Sea Rings 
last more than five years. 

Johns-Manville Sea Rings not only save 
power but save the time it takes to re-pack 
more frequently with ordinary packings, and 
save possible loss of production during re- 
packing. 


Johns-Manville Standardized 
Packings 


Our Sea Rings are only one example of our 
standardized packings designed to save money 
for the user. 

Every packing is designed to serve efficiently 
and durably under as many conditions as it is 
possible to handle, thus, through the stand- 
ardization of packings, which means a minimum 
number of packings for a maximum number of 
conditions, .elaborate and costly stocks are 
avoided, and chances of error in selecting pack- 
ings reduced to a minimum. 

It will pay you to discuss Johns-Manville 
packings with our representative or write for 
information that will enable you to cut power 
and production costs. 


Johns-Manville 


STANDARDIZED PACKINGS 
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JOHNS-MANVILLE CORPORATION 

New York, Chicago, Cleveland, San Francisco 

For Canada: Canadian Johns-Manville Co., Ltd., Toronto 
(Mail this coupon to branch nearest you) 


Please send me information about Johns-Manville Stand- 
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“Come With Me 


OW many times 
have you wished 

that you could take 
your prospects one by 
one on a trip through 
your factory? How 
valuable it would be to show 
them just how your product 
is made, from raw material 
to finished merchandise. How 
easily you could convince 
them of the value of your 
special processes and skilled 
craftsmanship. How quickly 
they would recognize the ex- 
tra measure of quality that sets your prod- 
uctapart from similar products in the field. 
You can do all this and more with 
Motion Picrurgs. 





You can, in effect, 
actually carry your factory to the pros- 
pect’s desk and set it going there—drama- 
tizing every stepin your factory processes, 
every advantage in your finished product. 
You can even bring to his office the mines 
and fields and forests that supply your 


| Movies 
: the 


| Whole Story 





On a Trip Through Our Factory” 









Tell 


raw materials. You 
can demonstrate just 
how your product 
will perform ‘‘on the 
job’ under varying 
conditions. In short, 
you can present your complete 
story in a vivid, convincing 
easy-to-visualize fashion 
that breaks down resistance 
and makes selling easy. 

The DeVry 16mm motion 
picture projector 1s designed 
especially for salesmen. Car- 
rying case and all, it weighs 
no more and is little larger than the 
average brief case. Itissilent, dependable 
and unusually easy to operate. The mov- 
ies it shows are sharp, brilliant, flicker- 
less—as good in every way as those you 
see in the theatre. Its price is only $95.00. 

Write today for illustrated folder on 
the DeVry and impartial information 
on the filming and production of sales 
photoplays. 





Prominent DeVry Users 


Burroughs Adding Machine Co. 
Cadillac Motor Car Co. 
Chevrolet Motor Co. 

Dodge Brothers 

Firestone Tire Co. 

Ford Motor Co 

International Harvester Co. 
National Cash Register Co. 
Packard Motor Co. 

Sun-Maid Raisin Growers Ass'n 
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COUPON 


The DeVry Corporation, Dept. 4-BA 
1111 Center Street, Chicago, Illinois 
Gentlemen: Please send me free literature about 
The DeVry 16mm Projector 
The DeVry 35mm Movie Camera 


Information on the production of sales photoplays 
FE aCe eae Oa OTT Re ITE RENT ce OD 


asc cnc cl 2 es 
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| The Most Expensive Thing 


in Business 
(Continued from page 29) 


Recent contact with a good many 
different business organizations in 
different parts of the country has 
convinced me that things have not 
changed fundamentally since I made 
the round of Mr. Ledyard’s plants 
and offices, among others, seeking 
contradiction or confirmation of the 
conclusion I had come to. A period 
of phenomenal prosperity has made 
business even less prone to question 
how much it might gain by attaching 
the same importance to personnel 
management that it does to the rest 
of its management. Broadly speak- 
ing, personnel still lags behind every- 
thing else in the consideration it re- 
ceives. The idea of specialization 
and specialists was long ago accepted 
as applicable to every other depart- 
ment of business and put into prac- 
tice with gusto. But because every- 
body knows a little about people, it 
is therefore assumed that anybody 
can direct the side of a business that 
has to do with its personnel, if in- 
deed it is admitted that this side calls 
for attention at all, except in a hap- 
hazard rule-of-thumb fashion. 

Our universities show signs of 
taking the same view. Formerly 
their schools of business administra- 
tion recognized personnel manage- 
ment as a definite profession. Now 
they are often incorporating any at- 
tention they give the subject with 
other subjects. The implication is 
that any young man going into busi- 
ness should dabble a little in the 
science of dealing with men to secure 
maximum results, but that nobody 
need devote himself to it intensively. 

The schools of business adminis- 
tration want, of course, to give busi- 
ness what business thinks it needs. 
Obviously they have taken their tip 
from business that the matter of 
personnel is, after all, not of prime 
importance, as the tons of literature 
on the subject produced during the 
last decade would have us think, but 
a thing that can be casually attended 
to by executives. principally con- 
cerned with other affairs. The re- 
sult is that at present very few—in- 
deed almost no—outstanding young 
men graduating from our universi- 
ties are electing this profession. I 
have talked with scores of .such 
young men. Some of them are 
strongly attracted to personnel man- 
agement. What are their reasons 
for failing to consider it as a career? 
They say: 

First, there is no money in it. 
Why not expend your efforts in 
some more remunerative direction? 

Second, there’s no respect for it. 
Business has made it all too evident, 
they claim, that it doesn’t give a 
whoop who looks after personnel, if 
only it has competent fellows to 
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Among prominent persons and in- 
stitutions served by the Davey Tree 
Surgeons are the following: 


HON. HERBERT C. HOOVER 

DR. LEE DEFOREST 

ADOLPH OCHS 

REX BEACH 

PRINCETON THEOLOGICAL 

SEMINARY 

SEA VIEW GOLF CLUB 

EDISON ELECTRIC 
ILLUMINATING CO. 

CITY OF BATTLE CREEK 

U.S. BUREAU OF STANDARDS 

ELGIN NATIONAL WATCH CO. 


JOHN DAVEY 
1846-1923 
Father of Tree Surgery 
Reg. U.S. Pat. Office 


Reproduction from a painting made on the estate of Charles M. Schwab, Loretto, Pa., by Frank Swift Chase 


© The D, T. E. Co,, Inc., 1928 


Surprisingly low in cost 
73% of Davey clients paid less than $100 each 


In 1927 Davey Tree Surgeons served 17,417 clients, 
from Boston to Kansas City and from Canada to the 
Gulf. The volume of businesslast year was$2,400,000 
And yet for this expert, reliable tree service— 
9726 clients paid less than $50.00 each 
2944 paid from $50.00 to $100.00 each 
2372 paid from $100.00 to $200.00 each 
1687 paid from $200.00 to $500.00 each 
And only 688 paid over $500.00 each 
Davey Tree Surgeons are easily available. They 
live and work in your vicinity. There are nearly 
900 of them now—all carefully selected, thoroughly 
trained, properly disciplined and supervised, and 
held to a high standard of service—scattered over 
the eastern half of this country and Canada. 
The business of The Davey Tree Expert Company 
has trebled since 1923, as follows: 


Volume in 1923 
Volume in 1924 
Volume in 1925 
Volume in 1926 
Volume in 1927 $2,400,000 


This steady and substantial growth does not 
prove everything, but it does indicate a high measure 
of value and satisfaction. How else could this per- 
sonal service business be maintained and made to 
grow? More than half the business each year comes 
from former clients. 


Every hour of every day 900 Davey Tree Sur- 
geons are working on probation. Every client re- 
serves the right to stop the work at his discretion. 
They must give satisfaction or they would have no 
employment. They will please you also. Wire or 
write nearest office. 


$1,200,000 


THE DAVEY TREE EXPERT CO., Inc., 939 City Bank Bldg., Kent, Ohio 


Branch offices with telephones: New York, 501 Fifth Ave., Phone Murray Hill 1629; Boston, Statler Bldg.; Providence, R.I .; 36 Exchange Pl.; 
Hartford, Conn., 36 Pearl St.; Stamford, Conn.,Gurley Bldg.; Pittsfield, Mass., Stevenson Bidg.; Albany, City tang, A Bank Bidg.; Montreal, 
Insurance Exchange Bldg.; Rochester, Builder's Exchange; Buffalo, 110 Franklin St.; Toronto, 71 King St., West; Philadelphia, Land Title 
Bidg.; Baltimore, American Bldg.; Washington, Investment Bldg.; Charlotte, N. C., First National Bank Bidg.; Atlanta, Healey Bidg.; 
Pittsburgh, 331 Fourth Ave.; Cleveland, Hippodrome Bldg.; Toledo, Nicholas Bldg.; Columbus, 30 N.Washington St.; Cincinnati, Mer- 
cantile Library Bldg.; Louisville, Todd Bldg.; Memphis, Exchange Bldg.; Indianapolis, Fletcher Savings & Trust Bldg.; Detroit, General 


Motors Bldg.; Grand Rapids, Michigan Trust Bldg.; Chicago, Westminster Bldg.; Minneapolis, Andrus Bldg.; St. Louis, Arcade Bldg.; 
Kansas City, Scarritt Bldg. 


Send for local representative to examine your trees without cost or obligation 





DAVEY 


TREE.WSURGEONS 


MartTIn L. Davey, President and Gener 
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9 CLIENTS 
73 CONTRACTS 
VALUE $180,000,000 
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Ww now in progress brings our 
total for the following clients to 


$180,000,000. 


American Sugar Refining Company 
Central Indiana Power Company 

The Edison Electric Illum’g Co. of Boston 
Ford Motor Company 

The Hartford Electric Light Company 
The Philadelphia Electric Company 
Potomac Electric Power Company 
Southern California Edison Company 
The Western Union Telegraph Company 


There are 73 contracts, an average of 8 contracts per 
client. The list shows the national extent of our service. 
Some of the work is abroad. Contracts include new 
power stations both steam and hydroelectric, extension 
and modernizing of old power stations, the construction 
of manufacturing plants, service buildings, office build- 
ings, docks and a variety of other work. 


STONE & WEBSTER 


INCORPORATED 


. DESIGN BUILD. 


OPERATE! 





BOSTON, 49 Federal Street 
NEW YORK, 120 Broadway 
CHICAGO, First National Bank Bldg. 


PITTSBURGH, Union Trust Bldg. 
SAN FRANCISCO, Holbrook Bidg. 
PHILADELPHIA, Real Estate Trust Bidg. 
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wrestle with its technical problems 
to manage its sales, advertising, and 
finance 

“Why, look at them!” exclaimed 
one outspoken young man who grad- 
uated with distinction from one of 
our leading universities last June 
and who had been working in a 
different large organization each 
Summer vacation since the beginning 
of his high school course. “Look 
at them! It’s ridiculous to call them 
employment managers and personnel 
managers. They’re clerks, nothing 
but clerks! Imagine a_ business 
organization tolerating such men to 
head any other department! A com- 
pany wants a sales manager, for 
instance, who’s an aggressive chap 
that will stand up and fight, if neces- 
sary, in order to put over an aggres- 
sive sales policy. But for its person- 
nel manager—I can only judge from 
what I’ve seen—it seems to want 
some fellow that would be scared 
out of his wits to make any sugges- 
tion in regard to personnel policy. 
All it wants apparently is somebody 
that will take orders and do a little 
jollying and glad-hand stuff.” 

This is the way, in more or less 
vigorous style, our most keenly ob- 
servant young men going into busi- 
ness to-day are sizing up the situa- 
tion. 

In spite of this fact, taking the 
country as a whole, we have some 
remarkably able men as_ personnel 
administrators under one title and 
another. They stand out instantly in 
the mind of anyone acquainted 
with the field, but perhaps as much 
because of their rarity as because of 
their ability. There is probably no 
other department of business where 
a young man of exceptional ability 
may look forward with greater con- 
fidence to becoming an outstanding 
figure. The competition is so small. 

Although so self-evident as to 
require little comment, it is only fair 
to mention in this connection con- 
cerns in this country that have made 
their personnel administration so 
effective as to become models, not 
only for the nation but for the world. 
Representatives from every country 
on the globe with commercial ambi- 
tions are flocking to visit these con- 
cerns, hurrying home to write books 
in their praise. But are we in the 
aggregate patting ourselves on the 
back for the achievements of a few? 
Is there any danger that we may talk 
too much about our business perfec- 
tions as a whole and examine too 
little whether we have individually 
attained them? Personnel is still 
the most expensive thing business 
uses. It is still the most wastefully 
handled. 

Strikes—we devoutly hope—are 
passing, if not absolutely past. 
Safety, health, high wages, participa- 
tion in ownership—a hundred things 
that make for industrial betterment 
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have been developed to an encourag- 
ing state. But in our glow of satis- 
faction at how much has been done, 
is there risk of forgetting that there 
remain countless problems of per- 


sonnel in all our great business 


organizations? The highly-intricate 
problem of pay is always with us. 
The problem of hours often calls for 
masterly decisions. Tremendous 
waste still attaches to incompetent 
selection and improper allocation of 
personnel; to failure to work out 
lines of promotion and the even more 
common failure to maintain a con- 
stant flow through such lines. 

It is a job of the first magnitude 
to put and keep any big business 
house in order, so far as its internal 
affairs are concerned. Any failure 
to regard it so can scarcely be put 
down to opposition to the idea. The 
truth probably is, that business, again 
broadly speaking, still gives very 
little thought to the subject. It has 
more or less consciously allowed it to 
be sidetracked. The emphasis on 
personnel is, after all, as Mr. Led- 
yard remarked, rather new. “I?’s 
just beginning to dawn on most of 
the world,’ a current work on busi- 
ness declares, “that perhaps people 
are more important than machines, 
or files, or offices’—more important, 
without doubt, to business itself. 

There is striking evidence that 
many high executives are as vague as 
Mr. Ledyard was about what is ac- 
tually going on, so far as dealing 
with personnel is concerned, in their 
own organizations. Few of them 
would tolerate some of their own 
existing conditions if they were fully 
aware of them. 


Exceptional as they are, business 
has some model employment depart- 
ments which it can find, with a little 
effort, and follow. I know one where 
the employment manager’s genial in- 
fluence is felt the moment one enters 
his department. His assistants and 
interviewers are cheerful and cordial. 
The waiting-room for applicants is 
sunny, comfortable, thoroughly hu- 
man. 


In all probability business has 
barely scratched the surface in what 
can be done in building up and ce- 
menting friendly and profitable re- 
lations between its management and 
its men. When business generally 
picks for this purpose the best men 
it can find, takes the same pride in 
them that it does in its other major 
executives, accords them like dignity, 
pays them at a commensurate rate, 
relies on their advice to no less ex- 
tent—then, with the sharpened vision 
this course implies, the hum we hear 
through the land to-day will begin to 
rise to the accompaniment of a great 
antiphonal chorus to which more and 
more and more of the men who 
make the little as well as the big 
wheels go round will contribute. 









Hyatt Line Shaft 
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installation 
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Power-saving is 


profit-saving 


OWER consumption may suddenly jump from 

normal to an alarming new high... perhaps 
the result of plain bearings chafing on a line shaft 
. +. putting a crimp in the profits. 


For power-waste is profit-waste. Belts, shafts, gears 
and motors that carry an unfair drag have a grim 
way of registering their complaint. 


Power-saving, on the other hand, is profit-saving. 
And power-saving has been the sole concern of the 
Hyatt Roller Bearing Company for 37 years. 


Replacement of power consuming plain bearings 
is not expensive ... Hyatt Line Shaft Bearings are 
split for easy installation ...and their maintenance 
is only a matter of lubrication 3 or 4 times a year. 


Executives whose duty it is to reduce power-waste 
. - - whether it be in line shaft or other industrial 
applications ... railroad, farm or automotive equip- 
ment ... will recognize the wisdom of conferring 
with Hyatt engineers. 
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When Lafayette “Dined 
by Natural Gas—1824 


When the Marquis de Lafayette, beloved 
soldier of the American Revolution, returned 
from France for a triumphal tour of the 
United States in 1824, he paused in his 
journey at the inn at Fredonia, N. Y..... 
“The inn,’ says a chronicler of the day, 
“was lighted with gas that came up from the 
ground.” 


Sixty-three years later a German scientist, 
after a visit to America to study our indus- 
tries, reported seeing factories in full blast 
but emitting “verysmall quantities of smoke,” 
due to the “ideal perfection of the fuel,” 
which was natural gas. 


The use of natural gas has grown from 
almost nothing a century ago until today it 
serves more than 3,500,000 customers and 
constitutes 75% of all gas burned in this 
country. 


Descriptions of the securities of Oklahoma 
Natural Gas Corporation, one of the leading 
natural gas systems, will be sent on request. 


G.L.OHRSTROM & Co. 


INCORPORATED 
Forty-Four Wall Street, New York 
PHILADELPHIA BOSTON CHICAGO LOS ANGELES 
225 South 15th St. 30 Federal St. 231 South La Salle St. 548 South Spring St. 
MINNEAPOLIS TOLEDO ST. LOUIS SAN FRANCISCO 
McKnight Building Spitzer Building Liberty Central Bldg. Russ Building 
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Old and New Mingle in the 
“Athens of the South” 


(Continued from page 21) 


wondering what is the matter with 
our schools will be inclined to check 
up on Peabody and see if it may not 
be finding the solution. 

“Isn’t it too materialistic,” | 
asked Dr. Payne, “—all this empha- 
sis upon the wealth-producing proc- 
esses?” 

“Tt is our wealth-producing proc- 
esses which bring us together,” he 
answered. “It is these processes 
which set up the human relations 
with which we all have to deal. If 
spiritual principles are to have any 
application, they must be applied to 
a world that exists, and to under- 
stand that world is therefore a spir- 
itual necessity. The primary func- 
tion of the school is to make us aware 
of that world, and thus of its obli- 
gations and responsibilities.” 

“But isn’t it all too complicated 
for the minds of school children?” 
I asked. 


Dr. Payne’s answer was to intro- 
duce me to Dr. Charles A. McMurry, 
head of the Department of Element- 
ary Education. 

Dr. McMurry is an old man now. 
The world in which he functions to- 
day is almost unrecognizably dif- 
ferent from the world in which he 


| was born and bred. It is customary 


for old folks to declare that it is such 
a complicated world that it fairly 
eludes interpretation; but Dr. Mc- 
Murry takes no such dismal view. 

“The automobile,” he said, “‘is 
quite as understandable as the wheel- 
barrow. We would not have the 
motor-car if it were beyond human 
comprehension. Our machine civili- 
zation is as comprehensible as was the 
patriarchal civilization. Everybody 
can understand the ingredients of 
modern life when they are taught to 
him; and if our school and college 
graduates do not understand them, it 
is because they have not been taught. 

“Railroading, banking, journalism 
—these are not superhuman mys- 
teries. We could understand them 
all if we would only analyze one 
railroad, one bank or one newspaper ; 
and almost every public school has 
access to one of these units of 
thought. 

“In a railroad town, the first duty 
of a teacher should be to comprehend 
that railroad and then to enable his 
students to comprehend it. He will 
not have to arouse their interest in 
it, either. Human life is interested 
in the things about it; and as the 
things about it are comprehended, 
life develops an ever-widening circle 
of interests; for it becomes inter- 
ested in the things related to the 
things which it has begun to com- 
prehend ; and since everything is re- 
lated to everything else, all the teach- 
er has to do is to discover their 
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NORMAN G. SHIDLE 


Directing Editor 


Says in Automotive Industries concerning Auburn 


“Basic in all of his plans (E. L. Cord, 
President) is the Auburn Automobile 
Company, which he has brought from 
a sale of about 2500 cars in 1924 toa 
sale of something over 15,000 cars in 
1927. The financial progress of the 
company under Mr. Cord’s regime has 
been even more impressive, the com- 
pany having shown a deficit of $69,830 
in 1924 as against a profit of $943,262 
in 1926 and a profit well in excess of 
$1,000,000 in 1927. Last year, Mr. 
Cord says, there was never a day when 
the Auburn Automobile Co. did not 
have $3,000,000 cash on hand. He is 
a strong believer in the idea that any 
automotive product, whether it be a 
complete car or a part, can be sold at 
a fair profit so long as the product it- 
self is built to a high standard, the 
service of the product is sound and 
consistent and the sales effort put be- 
hind it is forceful and intelligent. 

“It is worth special note that, de- 
spite his interest in and attention to 
financial and sales matters, Mr. Cord 
sees fundamental engineering and 
technical progress as the keystone on 
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which will rest the future progress of 
his companies. He is interested, not 
only in putting into his present product 
all of the technical advances that can 
be properly engineered into them, but 
also in experimentation with quite 
novel and radical departures from con- 
ventional practice with the thought 
that very marked departure from pres- 
ent design standards may be a part of 
future automotive progress. 

“Auburn is not yet generally thought 
of as an organization which devotes a 
large amount of time and money to 
engineering development,’ Mr. Cord 
remarked in the course of a conversa- 
tion along engineering lines. “We've 
been so busy doing things with a rela- 
tively small force out at Auburn that 
we haven’t had time to tell the world 
about our activities to the extent that 
some others have. As a matter of 
fact, we spent no less than $400,000 in 
engineering development work during 
1927. And I plan to continue expend- 
itures for this sort of development, be- 
cause it is basic to the future success 
of any automobile company today.” 
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6-66 Roadster $995; 


6-66 Sport Sedan $1095; 6-66 Sedan $1145; 6-66 Cabriolet $1145; 76 Sedan 


$1395; 76 Sport Sedan $1295; 76 Cabriolet $1395; 76 Roadster $1195; 8-77 Roadster $1245; 8-77 Sport 


Sedan $1295; 8-77 Sedan $1395; 8-77 Cabriolet $1395; 
Cabriolet $1695; 88 Roadster $1495; 88 Speedster $1695; 


115 Sport Sedan $2095; 115 Cabriolet $2195; 


115 Roadster $1995; 115 Speedster $2195; 
Sedan $2395. Freight, Tax and Equipment Extra. 


AUBURN AUTOMOBILE COMPANY, AUBURN, INDIANA 


88 Sedan $1695; 88 Sport Sedan $1595; 88 
88 Phaeton Sedan $1895; 115 Sedan $2195; 
115 Phaeton 
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Land oe ystery 


China is ancient, enchanting and 
ever a land of keenest interest 


No matter how widely traveled, if you have not seen China, 
you have missed one of the world’s greatest gifts. 

Her civilization reaches back centuries beyond the early history 
of European nations. Her customs, her architecture, her temples. 
Nowhere else will you find a keener joy in travel. 

Sail to Shanghai, enjoying a round trip via Japan (Honolulu 
also if you choose) and including meals and accommodations 
aboard palatial President Liners for $692 from Seattle, Los An- 
geles or San Francisco. 

Stop over at any port for one week, two weeks or longer. 
Then continue on a subsequent Liner. Like a trip on a private 
yacht. 

Enjoy the luxurious comfort of these ey Liners. They are 
broad of beam and steady. Spacious decks for exercise or lazy 
relaxation. 

All rooms are outside, equipped with beds, not berths. Many 
with private baths. Public rooms for dancing, music and cards. 
The dining service is famous among world travelers. 

Every fourteen days an American Mail Liner sails from Seattle 
to the Orient. 

Every week a Dollar Liner sails from Los Angeles and San 
Francisco for the Orient and Round the World. ; 

Fortnightly sailings from Boston and New York for the Orient 
via Havana, Panama and California. See the Pacific Coast. 

Fortnightly sailings from Naples, Genoa and Marseilles for 
New York and Boston. 

Go now to China. Then continue Round the World on simi- 
lar liners. The most glorious trip of a lifetime. 

Complete information from any steamship or railroad ticket agent or 


American Mail Line 


Dollar Steamship Line 
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25 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, N. yY. 
32 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
604 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK, N. Y. 
101 BOURSE BLDG., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
177 STATE ST., BOSTON, MASS. 11 BIS RUE SCRIBE, PARIS, FRANCE 
1018 BESSEMER BLDG., PITTSBURGH, PA. 22 BILLITER STREET, E. C. 3, LONDON 
ROBERT DOLLAR BLDG., SAN FRANCISCO 4TH AT UNIVERSITY, SEATTLE, WASH. 
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relationship and to help his students 
discover it. There is no limit to hu- 
man curiosity, especially in a child. 
If that curiosity does not result in 
education, it is not the child’s fault. 
It is the fault of the school which 
fails to take cognizance of the world 
in which the child is really interested 
and offers rewards and diplomas 
instead for the correct answers to 
long lists of uninteresting questions.” 

Needless to say, since Peabody is 
located in Nashville, an understand- 
ing of Nashville looms large in its 
curriculum. This is fortunate; for 
Nashville, perhaps better than any 
other city in America, represents 
both the Old South and the New. 
Nashville is almost unconsciously be- 
coming an industrial city, but it is 
losing nothing of the old Southern 
culture, nothing of the old reverence 
and nothing of its ancient charm. 

Nashville is the seat of the famous 
Vanderbilt University with its rich 
endowment and with academic stand- 
ards second to none in all America. 
Here also are Fiske University and 
Meharry Medical College, two of the 
three educational institutions for col- 
ored people in the whole United 
States which are recognized by the 
Government as of college rank. The 
Ward-Belmont school for young 
women is another nationally known 
school in which Nashville takes pride. 

There are a dozen or more 
other institutions for higher learning, 
general, technical and_ religious, 
men’s, women’s and co-educational, 
so that Nashville has long been 
known as the Athens of the South. 

But to-day there is much black 
smoke in Athens. There is so much, 
in fact, that the city is going to do 
something about it—something radi- 
cal, perhaps, but positively not a 
thing that will tend to drive one 
single industry away. For these in- 
dustries are welcome. People, even 
in Athens, like to make money, espe- 
cially after they have discovered that 
industries can be as human as uni- 
versities. 

The change came to Nashville 
naturally. When the World War 
broke out, Nashville blazed with 
patriotism ; and when the government 
built some big munitions plants in 
that vicinity, some thousands of 
educated Nashville patriots went 
forth to do their bit. And their bit, 
it turned out, was quite a bit. They 
were good workers. 

After the war, the big plants were 
about to be dismantled, when it oc- 
curred to a coterie of leading citi- 
zens that they might be ‘utilized for 
peace-time industries. In the end, 
the DuPont Company was induced 
to set up a rayon factory there; and 
it has been so successful that Nash- 
ville may yet become the rayon center 
of America. 

Other cities may advertise that 
they have a cheap labor supply but 
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4 Nashville does not. Nashville is 
: educated, and it knows that cheap 
4 labor is the most expensive kind of 
4 labor in the end. But Nashville ad- 
, vertises that it has an intelligent and 
: educated labor supply, and those ad- 
P vertisements are getting inquiries 
: from everywhere. 

; In the meantime, George Peabody 


College for Teachers has been com- 
ing to the fore. Its theories of edu- 
cation have not always been under- 
‘ stood. It has seemed a bit utilitarian, 
if you get what a cultured old Athen- 
jan might mean. 

To be sure, Peabody is a name 
that has long been revered through- 
out the South. George Peabody was 
not a Southerner, but he wasn’t 
looked upon as a Northerner either. 
He spent a good deal of his time in 
England; and what he did in 1867 
showed that he was a friend of the 
South anyway. 

He was America’s leading finan- 
cier, a multi-millionaire when mil- 
lionaires were scarce.. The name of 
his brilliant young secretary, whom 
he educated in finance has since be- 
come known to those who follow 
such matters. It was J. Pierpont 
Morgaa. 

Well, in 1867, when the South lay 
prostrate, George Peabody saw that 
her most desperate need was schools. 
Education, he was in the habit of 
saying, was the first duty of one 
generation to the next; but the cities 
and States of the South were in no 
| position now to maintain an ade- 
| quate school system. So he donated 

a fund of $2,000,000, a fabulous 
; amount in those days, to stimulate 
| public school education. 

The South received it thankfully 
and matched the Peabody money in 
thousands of communities with dol- 
lars which it managed to scrape to- 
gether by the utmost sacrifice. When, 
eventually, the South was on its feet, 
a million dollars of the fund was 
transferred by the action of its board 
of directors and added to other funds 
to found George Peabody College, 
to train teachers and organizers of 
public school education. To-day of 
Peabody graduates, 7 per cent. are 
State, County or City Superintend- 
ents of Schools. Ten per cent. are 
State, County or City supervisors of 
education. Nine per cent. are school 
principals. Ten per cent. are mem- 
bers of college or university faculties, 
chiefly in departments of education 
and 25 per cent. are members of 
normal school faculties. 

Two million dollars does not loom 
as large now as it did in 1867. But 
the Peabody spirit does. The New 
South is to have its teachers; and 
they will be teachers capable of in- 
terpreting the world to the children 
who must live in it. Dr. Payne is 
ow out to get $20,000,000 for this 
work; and those who know Bruce 
Payne best are betting that he will. 



































Come to Canada ( 


(COME NORTH where aeaiel 
breezes blow. Where golf, bathing, fish- 


ing, boating and other outdoor sports can 


be enjoyed at their best. Here, by the sea, in Pn ar I 
the mountains or in lake-dotted forest Park in the 
depths, Canada offers you the vacation of a Canadian 


ar ge Rocki 
lifetime. oT 


The PROVINCES BY THE SEA. Come to 
one of the delightful woodland and seashore 
resorts which abound in New Brunswick, 
Nova Scotia and Prince Edward Island— 
Canada’s Provinces by the Sea. 


See OLD QUEBEC with its landmarks of 
the ancient French regime, its time-honored 
customs and old-world atmosphere. Com- 
bine a seaside and woodland vacation at 
one of the many splendid resorts along the 
Lower St. Lawrence. 


The HIGHLANDS OF ONTARIO offer 
excellent fishing in Timagami, Nipigon or The Highlands 
Algonquin Park Forest Reserves with a of Ontario 
wide choice of delightful lake and forest 
havens at Kawartha Lakes, Muskoka Lakes, 
Lake of Bays, 30,000 Islands of Georgian 
Bay or the shores of blue Lake Huron. 


MINAKI on the Winnipeg River calls the 
lover of golf and fishing. Exceptional hotel 
accommodation at Minaki Lodge, rates 
$5.00 a day up, American Plan. 


JASPER NATIONAL PARK—here you 
can golf, ride, hike, motor, climb, amid 5300 
square miles of Canadian Rocky Mountain 
magnificence. Stop at Jasper Park Lodge— 
rates $7.50 a day up, American Plan, accom- 
modation for 450 guests. Open May 21st to 
Sept. 30th. Jasper Golf Week, Sept. 3rd to 
Sept. 10th. 


Wonderful opportunities for sportsmen in 
Canada’s teeming lakes and rivers and in 
her virgin forests. 
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This Service regularly opens the Financial Section of Forbes and is supplemented by 
short concise analyses, on later pages of each issue, by well-known authoritative 


specialists in the more important financial and commodity divisions 


‘T= is nothing to indicate de- 
velopment of a “spring boom” in 
business and industry, unless it be 
in the motor field, but conditions are at 
least satisfactory in most lines and are still 
tending toward further expansion. —_ 

The buying wave in steel has quieted 
down in large measure but orders and 
inquiries are holding well above the close 
of last year even though below the peak 
for February of 1928. There have been 
no further price advances but on the other 
hand there seems no immediate danger of 
reaction to lower levels and the 
position continues firm. 


seem quite certain that the current months 
are turning out banner records for nearly 
all of the leading producers. 


Money Firmer 


Money rates have firmed up slightly 
though the edge of the advance around the 
beginning of the month has been taken off 
by more recent ease. 

Commercial failures have again declined 
and their trend is definitely toward lower 
levels, though the movement is partially a 
seasonal one. 


reports of the individual roads, which are 
now in process of issuance, that February 
may show more than its usual percentage 
of gain. 

It is too early, at this writing, to get 
any definite line on the final totals for all 
Class I systems, but from the reports thus 
far available, a total for the month might 
be anticipated at around $65,000,000. 

Such a figure would compare with net 
operating railway income of only $57,000, - 
000 in January of this year, with slightly 
over $70,000,000 in February of last year, 

and with a little over $63,000,- 
- 000 in February of 1926, 








The United States Steel Cor- 
poration is running at about 90 
per cent. of capacity or approxi- | 
mately the same as during most | 
of the month of March. Inde- | 
pendents are going up gradually 
and are currently around 78 per 
cent. or a small gain over the 
March averages. The industry 
as a whole presents an average 
of around 84 per cent., compared 
with only about 82 per cent. a 
month ago. 


| 
| 
Steel Operations | 


OST of the recent gain in 

steel and iron operations 
has been due to greater activity 
on the part of the independent 
concerns, while the Corporation 
has merely held steady at its 
previous rates. 

The outstanding industry of 
the present era is the motor field. 
Activity has increased faster 
since late last year than for any | 
other period in the history of | 








Highlights of the News 


Money Highest Since 1926.... 

Motor Industry Still Booming. ... 
Germans Attempt Atlantic Flight.. 65 
Rail Net Increases................ 
Long Oil Dispute with Mexico Ap- 


pears Settled 


New Loree Merger Plan........... 
Gold Exports Jump Again......... 
Davis on Unemployment.......... 
Nicaraguan Canal Proposed. 
McNary-Haugen Bill in Congress. . 
Airplane Exports Nearly Double... 
Tax Reduction Estimates.......... 
Schedule of Presidential Primaries 
Oil Output Continues Decline..... 
U. S. to Supervise Nicaraguan Elec- 


tions 
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61 Figures 


Car L oading Ss 


SP RSAC: ate loadings began 
jumping in a big way around 


60 the beginning of March and got 


up to 870,000 cars in a single 


56 week, the best for this year to 


date, but there was no follow 


56 ee and the weekly figures 
en gradually easing off 
since then. 

68 The usual March trend is up- 

57 ward with loadings for corres- 
ponding weeks of last year 

60 around a million cars a week. 


for 1928 have fallen 
considerably short of that level 


though the latest report issued 
65 once more shows a good gain 
66 toward the close of March which 

has carried the weekly figures 
65 up to the best in 1928. 


65 Loadings for March in 1927 
62 were unusually high, in fact it 


was the first time in railroad 
history that they had crossed the 
| million mark so early in the year. 
| It is not utter disgrace, therefore, 











oa that current reports are running 





the industry. When production 
schedules were stepped up rapid- 
ly around the first of the year 
it looked to many like sheer bravado on 
the part of the industry’s leaders but it 
now appears that they did not begin to 
step up their production early enough. 

At any rate, reports from Detroit indi- 
cate that practically every large producer 
in the field is trying to increase his produc- 
tion to a higher rate, many are working 
nights to keep up with schedule, and still 
dealers are clamoring for more cars and 
the unfilled orders on hand are at the 
highest totals on record. 


ROBABLY such reports may be 
flavored with a pinch of salt and it 
is a question as to how long the “pros- 
perity boom” can continue but it does 














February Profits About Equal with 
Last Year and Most Encouraging 
in Nearly a Year. New Loree Plan 


NDICATIONS are that February 

earnings of the Class I railroad sys- 
tems will make more optimistic reading 
than they have for several months past. 
The usual seasonal trend from January on 
is upward so that a gain over the previous 
month is not unexpected. 

However, it appears from preliminary 


Short of last year and generally 

they compare fairly well with 
the corresponding periods two years ago. 
' Compared with last year current load- 
ings fall shorter in the coal classification 
than in any other, due chiefly to the heavy 
movement last year in anticipation of the 
bituminous strike. Miscellaneous freight, 
coke, forest products and merchandise also 
show small declines while grain and live- 


stock are running above the same weeks 
of 1927. 


T HE long-awaited “re-vamp” of the 
Loree merger has finally arrived. 
The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has renewed its attack on the original 
merger plan, this time regarding 


M. K. T.’s accumulation of stock in St 
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Louis Southwestern for merger purposes. 


The new Loree plan 


is built around the 


M. K. T., which is logically in line with 
the intimated wishes of the I. C. C., and 


M. K. T. is expected 


to acquire control 


of Kansas City Southern and the Cotton 


Belt. 

















Commodity Prices Generally Higher 


and Fisher Index 
Two Years. 
EGINNING 
March the previou 
way to a firmer trend 


Best in Nearly 


Rubber Recovers 
around the 


close of 
s irregularity gave 
and the movement 


in commodity prices has been generally to- 


ward higher levels dur 
weeks. 


ing the past couple 


The chief monthly indexes of commodity 


prices show little chan 
tendency is more defini 
weekly indexes, which 
strong. 


ge, but the current 
tely stressed by the 
have been generally 


Index Higher 


ses Irving Fisher 
dex of 200 repre 
ties, based on 1926 aver 


wholesale price in- 
sentative commodi- 
age prices, has been 


moving gradually higher during most of 
1928, but the movement has gained force 
in the past few weeks and latest figures 
are the highest not only thus far in the 


present year but the best figures reported 


in nearly two years. 


Compared with a monthly average of 
95.5 in January and 96.7 in February, the 
Fisher weekly price index has crossed 98 


and the average thus 


far in the present 


year is the highest since the 1926 average 
at a base figure of 100. 


Month Year 

Latest Prev. Prev. 

SE er 193.788 191.884 183.269 

ee 6 eee 13.3409 13.5263 12.5543 
Bureau of Labor .... 96.4 96.3 96.6 


Retail Food Lower 


As opposed to the 
wholesale commodity 


gradual increase in 
prices thus far in 


1928, retail food prices have been generally 
in a downward trend since the first of the 


year. 


The Bureau of Labor Statistics re- 


ports a decline of a little over 2 per cent. 
in a single month, according to the latest 


figures. 


Based on 1913 prices, the present 


levels show a gain of nearly 57 per cent. 


but are still nearly 3 


per cent. below the 


corresponding period of last year. 


The grain markets 


have been typical of 


the general commodity price movement 
since the first of the year, and in line with 
the more recent general movement the 


irregularity of a few 


weeks ago has given 


way to stronger quotations in practically 


all of the grains. 


Stronger prices have developed on buy- 
ing in foreign markets as well as in do- 
mestic markets from practically all sources 
on continuation of somewhat unfavorable 


57 


weather conditions here and less favorable 

reports from European grain crops. 
Wheat and corn have been the leaders 

in the upward movement and oats is the 


only grain to show a 


decline for the month. 


Cotton Firm 


OTTON has also been firm to strong 
on good buying by the trade and a 


better demand from 
advices both here a 
vance has been cut 


speculators on bullish 
nd abroad. The ad- 
down somewhat by 


more recent reaction, but prices are still 


fractionally above 


the levels current 


around the close of March. 
Domestic Commodity Prices 


2Wks. Year 

Latest Prev. Prev. 

Wheat, September .... $ 1.36 $ 1.344% $ 1.27% 

Corn, September ...... 1.03% 1.01% 80% 
Oats, September ....... 47 48 44 
Cotton, Mid. December 18.80 18.18 16.80 
MNEEE “Gctchseied naneadess 7.60 7.60 7.30 
Coffee, No. 7 Rio 16% .17 -16 

ee SS eee -0585 0575 .0605 
Beet, Family... ...0: 000: 32.00 33.00 22.00 
oS SS ee 20.25 k 22.75 
Steel, Pittsburgh ..... 33.00 33.00 33.00 
BAINES hows ss shsodesee tau 6.00 6.00 7.35 
ANE febnssathlegaanehonh 14.12 14.12 13.15 
Zinc, E. St. Louis 5.70 5.70 6.52 
 -<«p:6nedeaerkadakowness 52.88 50.25 68.00 
Rubber, December ..... .28 24 41 


Crude Oil, Mid-cont. .. 


ee eee See hee 


1.22 1.22 1.22 
7 17 20 


The miscellaneous metals have held 
practically stationary during recent weeks 
and tin is the only commodity to show any 
decided change, with recent prices display- 
ing a gain of about 3 cents per pound from 


the levels at the clos 


e of March. 
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How to make 






Do YOU demand safety or big returns on 


your investments? As a rule you can’t have 
both. 


But there is one investment which combines 
safety with remarkable returns. It is the most 
misunderstood investment in the world. Men 
who put their money into it are really making 
two investments with the same dollar. This 
investment is Life Insurance. 


Few people realize what an amazing thing 
modern Life Insurance is and how many 
wonderful things it can do for you. 


In the first place, there is the element of 
safety. Life Insurance companies are govern- 
ment inspected, just as savings banks are. The 
scope of their investments is limited by law to 
sound mortgages, government bonds, stocks 
of banks and other proven securities. 


Money worries ended 


In the second place, Life Insurance pays bigger 
returns than any other investment you can 
make. It can provide freedom from money 
worries—a life income upon which to retire 
when you are 60 or 65 —money for emergen- 
cies —money to live on in case you are perma- 
nently disabled—money to send your chil- 
dren to college—a sure income for your family 
in case anything happens to you. 

And then there are the intangible things— 
the things that are so big that they cannot be 
measured in money. 


TO GET THESE 


Home Office: Hartford, Conn, 





Here are just a few of the things | | 
you can do under the Phoenix 
Mutual Plan: 


1 Retire with an income when you | 

are 60 or 65. | 
2 Leave your home free of debt. 
3 Seno your children to college. | caer 
4 CREATE an estate. | 
5 Maxkesvre your income will go on 

even though you become totally | 

| 


disabled. City 


Send me by mail, without obligation, my copy of the 
Phoenix Mutual “Prosperity Pian.” 


investments 


with the 


same dollar 


Why, Life Insurance is the warmth of a 
cosy home—the laughter of children trudging 
off to school—the books they carry—the shoes 
they wear. Above all, it is the gift to children 
of their mother’s time—a gift easily purchased 
now, but priceless some day when needed 


most! 


No responsible man goes very long without 
Life Insurance. Its benefits begin the minute 
you make your first deposit. Your biggest 
money worries disappear. You know that you 


and your family are financially safe. 


Investment plan sent free 


Wouldn’t you like to get rid of money worries 
for good? Youcan. All you have to do is to 
follow the remarkable Phoenix Mutual “Pros- 
perity Plan”’—a simple system of investment 
plus protection which never fails to work. 


Send for your copy of this plan today. It 
costs nothing. It is the first step towards real 
independence — protection for you and your 
family, no matter what happens—an education 
and every advantage for your children—leisure 
and comfort for yourself in your later years. 
There’s no obligation. Mail the coupon now. 


PHOENIX, MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


First Policy Issued 1851 


MAIL THIS 


re ——— eee Oe errr ae a — = 


PHoenix Murvat Lire Insurance Co. 





345 Elm Street, Hartford, Conn. 





Business Address 














Home Address_.._...._. 





State 





6 Leave anincome for your family. 
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Following the rapid and drastic decline 
in rubber prices during February and most 
of March, this commodity has had at least 
an intermediate recovery. The upward 
movement is probably technical to a large 
degree and has resulted from the too rapid 
movement of the decline. 





(Ce RUBBER PRICES NEAR 
GS L—, YOWEST IN ean 
40 y, 
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Since Figures for the Above Chart Were 
Compiled the Recovery Has Car- 
ried Prices Back to Around 
28 Cents per Pound 


News reports on the commodity have 
shed no further light on the reason for the 
decline, nor have they given any particular 
reason for the more recent recovery, but 
after reaching a low point of 24 cents a 
pound around the middle of March quota- 
tions have recovered fairly steadily to 
present prices around 27 cents. 
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Money Rates Firm up to Highest 
Since 1926. Gold Exports for March 
Close to a New Record 
S was intimated in this section las 
issue, the month of March closed 
with a further change in money rates, 
after they had held steady following the 
moderate firming up in January. The lat- 
est movement has continued the upward 
trend and while advances are not drastic 
they at least indicate that the line of least 
resistance is upward. 


2 Wks. Year 
Ruling Ago go 
Cal GUE ciccesscves 414% 44% 4% 
60-90 day time ....... 45% 4% 4% 
Commercial paper .... 4% 4 4 
New York rediscount 4 4 4 


The chief concern of bankers in March 
was the effect of tax check clearings on 
the call money market but strangely 
enough this is not where the advances 
have appeared. Call money did not firm 
up to any great degree late in the past 
month and has again eased off to around 
the levels of a month or two ago, as de- 
mand funds have flowed into New York 
markets on any fractional increase in the 
posted rate. 

Credit Firms Up 

— the beginning of the current 

month, however, there appeared a 
well-defined demand for long-term funds 
and after several days of gradual firming 
up, the officially posted rates on most of 
the longer maturity loans moved upward 
fractionally to the highest levels of the 
present year. 

Time money advanced to 434 per cent. 
for 60 to 90 day maturity against a pre- 
vious rate of 4% to 454 per cent., while 
commercial paper firmed up to 4% per 
cent. compared with the previous level 
This market gained con- 
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.. $4000 





...ecut off the bill 
and every paper doing its job 


IN THE office of one of the leading public utility 
companies several hundred kinds of forms, card 
records and ledger sheets are used. Until a few 
months ago these were being printed on 108 
different grades of paper. The list included: 

54 bond papers for forms 

45 index bristols for card records 

9 ledger papers 

This state of affairs came about quite naturally. 

Having no fixed standards of paper quality for 
various uses the purchasing department merely 
bought its forms from good printers at what it 
considered fair prices. When a new form was 
ordered, the choice of the paper was left to the 
printer, who of course had only a vague idea of 
how it was to be used. . . . In general he chose any 
paper he had in stock that seemed to fit the pur- 
pose. . . . Three months or so later the form came 
up for reorder. . . . The purchasing department 
clerk, following established custom, marked it 
“same as last.”. . . And so “same as last” it re- 
mained, though no one knew just why. 


In making an analysis of this company’s paper 
needs, the Paper Users’ Standardization Bureau 
first found out what each form was meant to do— 
how long it must last—and how much handling it 
would be likely to receive. Applying scientific 
standards, the Bureau found that 10 different 
grades of paper would do the work perfectly. Its 
report recommended: 


4 bond papers for forms 
3 index bristols for card records 
3 grades of ledger papers 


KAGL 
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The first saving was shown in the paper bill. 
Over $4000 was saved by being able to buy in case 
and ton lots instead of reams, and by printing each 
form on a paper which would meet all service 
requirements at a minimum cost. 


A second saving of several hundred dollars came 
from combining many forms on large sheets of 
paper and printing them at once. 

And perhaps the most valuable result of all was 
that the right paper was used in every case. There 
were no makeshifts—no misfits. 


You. too, can have your business 
4 3 
papers standardized 


At your service are the broad experience and un- 
usual facilities of the Paper Users’ Standardization 
Bureau, founded for the purpose of helping Ameri- 
can business houses put the right paper to work in 
the right place. The complete service includes a 
thorough analysis of all your firm’s individual 
printed forms and provides you with a comprehen- 
sive report which can be made the basis of efficient 
buying. 

Because of the scope of this service it can be 
rendered only to a limited number of corporations 
this year. 


It is made without charge or obligation of any 
sort. 


American Writing Paper Company, Inc. 
Holyoke, Mass. 


PAPERS 


THE RIGHT PAPER FOR THE PURPOSE 


Eagle-A Bond Papers 


Coupon. Agawam. Persian. Contract. Airpost. 
Chevron. Acceptance. Norman. Telephone, 





Eagle-A Ledger Papers 
Brunswick Linen Ledger. Account Linen 
Ledger. Extension Ledger. Gloria Ledger. 
Other Eagle-A Business Papers 


include Covers, Books, Offsets, Bristols. 
Mimeograph and Manifold Papers. 

LOOK FOR THE EAGLE-A MARK IN THE 
PAPER YOU USE 










a business smash coming? 


Banker writes prophetic new book on 
coming revolution in business 


““AMERICAN PROSPERITY — Its 
Causes and Consequences” 
is amazingly frank analysis 
of the queerly conflicting fac- 
tors that have caused our 
present prosperity. 
v 7 q 


Topay, “unemployment,” “investiga- 
tions,” and “bread-lines” are front-page 
news. Is something happening to our 
much-vaunted prosperity? 

Instalment buying is pyramiding. The 
buying power of a million families has 
been chopped in half. The economies 
of mass production are being eaten 
up by the cost of high-pressure distribu- 
tion. New “circular” mergers absorb 
independent business. Europe’s borrow- 
ings are now so huge it must either 
dump great masses of cheap goods on 





What “they say” 


“A distinctly individual contribution 
toward a better understanding of the en- 
tire business situation.’’ — KENNETH 
HocaTe, Managing Editor, WALL STREET 
JouRNAL. 


“If ‘Your Money’s Worth’ deserved to be 
considered the book of the month, ‘A meri- 
can Prosperity’ deserves to be considered 
the book of the year.” — G. B. Horcuxiss, 
Chairman, Department of Marketing, New 
York UNIVERSITY. 


“Particularly timely ... by far the best 
treatment of the present business situa- 
tion:’—Virci. JorDAN, Chief Economist, 
NATIONAL INDUSTRIAL CONFERENCE Boar. 


VIKING, 
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our markets or bar American products. 
Something must be done—or our pros- 
perity is ended. 

Nothing could be more timely than 
this momentous and prophetic book. 
“AMERICAN ProsperiIry—ZIJts Causes 
and Consequences,’ written by a keen 
far-sighted banker, Paul M. Mazur. 
partner in the banking firm of Lehman 
Brothers. 

Mr. Mazur has had an exceptional 
opportunity to study these tremendous 
conflicts, entirely uninfluenced by dis- 
tracting details. His cool, unsparingly 
frank analysis of these conflicts, their 
causes and consequences (and solutions), 
is invaluable if you wish to protect your 
own interests. 

Already the heads of a dozen cor- 
porations, fired by the study of Mr. 
Mazur’s book, and realizing instantly 
its great aid to straight thinking, have 
ordered copies for all their executives. 

If you, too, see the absolute necessity 
of sizing up what is coming—and how 
to face it—get this book at once from 
your bookseller or The Viking Press. 
The price is $2.50. Clip the coupon as 
a reminder. Do not delay. 


To your bookseller or 
Tue Vixinc Press, 30 Irving Place 
New York City 
Send me “AMERICAN Prosperity — Its 
Causes and Consequences.”’ 


C)I enclose my, check for $2.50 
(] Please send C. O. D. 


Name 





Address 
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siderably in activity along with the higher 
rates. Bankers’ bills were also firmer. 


Nearly all of the longer-term credit 
instruments have once more eased off 
moderately since the beginning of the 
month on advent of funds from the in- 
terior but they are still not far from the 
highest in a number of years and there 
appears definite indication that business 
improvement is taking more funds out of 
the market. 


The 434 per cent. rate for time money 
around the first of the month is note- 
worthy as being the highest figure that 
classification has reached since December 
of 1926. 


Brokers’ Loans 


rr a most active and churning 
stock market brokers’ loans have 
shown surprisingly small gains in recent 
weeks and at current writing are still 
below the previous high record for all 
time reached at the beginning of February 
this year with a total of $3,835,000,000. 


After several successive weekly advances 
of $25,000,000 or more the latest total 
stands at about $3,825,000,000. Although 
still short of the previous record week, 
as reported by the Federal Reserve Board, 
the latest figures are nearly a billion dol- 
lars above the same period of last year. 





LOANS and INVESTMENTS 9° 
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HE gold export movement, which 
again assumed large proportions 
around the beginning of March, has con- 
tinued to play an important part in finan- 
cial news. Argentine, France and Brazil 
have been the chief recipients of such 
exports but England came in for a ship- 
ment of $1,000,000 toward the close of 
last month. 

The transfer was important as the first 
shipment from the United States to Eng- 
land for many months. Sterling has been 
strong but the concensus of opinion is that 
it has not justified any large movement 
between the two countries. 


Gold Exports Jump 


Final figures on the total export of gold 
from this country during March are not 
yet available at this writing but shipments 
are likely to have been around $85,000,- 
000. Imports will offset this figure, how- 
ever, and an estimate for the net loss in 
gold of this country during the past month 
might be placed at around $70,000,000. 


Such a figure would set up a new high 
record for any month thus far in 1928, 
but still be short of the $75,000,000 loss in 
December of last year. France received a 
good portion of our March exports, but 
the metal was chiefly from ear-marked 


stocks. 
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ANK clearings have continued to 

climb and are currently near a new 
high record at over 18 billion dollars in a 
single week. Current returns show an 
‘advance of more than 4 billions over the 
same week of 1927, though once more the 
greater portion of the gain is in the New 
York district. 


Latest Weekly Bank Clearings 





1928 1927 

Oe err $11,556,297,000  $8,017,915,000 
i Ria. cera *953,000 039, 

Philadelphia ........ 151,000 583,392, 

SS eee 760,572,000 711,287,000 
RS ers 338,667, 297 ,636,000 
SES ere 309,964,000 303,767,000 
(OS a ee 1,665,587 ,000 1,427,548,000 
ee CEN a ciae ceidinena te 344,764,000 314,204,000 
Minneapolis ........ 188,816,000 160,381,000 
Mansee GAG .2ccecce 323,765,000 289,687,000 
ES Oe eee ee 180,633,000 174,441,000 
San Francisco ...... 671,000 797 ,833,000 

Totals 

















Secretary Davis Admits Unemploy- 
ment Situation Is Serious but Not 
Nearly as Bad as Painted 


A pte er further has happened with 


regard to the New York subway 
strike and it appears that the union forces 
have backed down as quietly and grace- 
fully as they were able. There have been 
some minor difficulties in the motor pro- 
ducing field, largely the result of increased 
wage demands, but they have not affected 
any great number of workers. 

In response to the recent Senate resolu- 
tion on unemployment, the statement of 
facts by Secretary of Labor Davis is in- 
teresting. In his report Mr. Davis admits 
that the unemployment situation is “se- 
rious,” but he also adds that it is not “so 
extensive or grave as the estimates which 
have been generally circulated.” 


Labor Problem 

T HE Department of Labor places the 
number of wage-earners actually out 
of work at 1,874,000 persons. This figure 
compares with estimates recently given 
public credence from _ unauthoritative 
sources, which ran as high as 4,000,000 
persons and painted current conditions as 

the worst since 1921. 
The Atlantic Gypsum Products Com- 
pany has announced a cut in wages of 20 
per cent. in the Manchester mills. Other 


employers in the New Hampshire district 
are also reported reducing wages. 














Weather Conditions Exert Chief In- 
fluence on Course of Prices. Final 
Report on 1927 Cotton Crop 


EATHER conditions have been 

the chief factor in determining cot- 
ton prices during the past month, as is 
usual at this time of year. In general most 
of the growing districts are still complain- 
ing of lack of sufficient moisture and 
Texas in particular seems to be deficient. 
Planting has begun on the new crop in 
many of ‘the important growing States, 
but the soil is not reported in the best 
condition. 

The Census Bureau has issued its final 
ginning report on the 1927 crop, by which 
the final estimate for that year siands at 
12,777,505 running bales, including 550,000 








FREE OFFER 
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See coupon below 
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“The §# Better Pencil” 
Made of Bakelite 


3 Big Features 
Cannot “jam”—protected by patent. 


But one simple moving part. Nothing 
to go wrong. No repairs. 


2 Bakelite barrel, beautiful onyx-like, 
light-weight material. 


3 Perfect balance—not “topheavy.” 
rn wabintnws saada 
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AUTOPOINT COMPANY 


point, booklet, sales-building proposition, prices, etc. 


Remarkable results from CONCENTRATED AD- 
VERTISING reported by hundreds who employ it 


test offered — free 


WAY has recently been discovered by many large busi- 
ness houses that supplements their advertising most 
effectively that brings added results from every dollar spent. 
This method of advertising reaches the buyer in a receptive 
mood. You concentrate on the man who has the “say.” 
sults are larger orders. Repeat business proves its success. 
This new way is the Autopoint Pencil, the better pencil — 
made of Bakelite. It is a pencil that, once used, spoils you for 
all others. It is the simplest pencil made, for there is nothing 
to break or go wrong. It is always ready for use. 


Re- 


How you use ‘Concentrated Advertising” 


Your salesman gives his customers and 
attractive Autopoints, with the name of your 
or selling message, stamped eternally on the barrel. 

Your customer admires the gift, carries it in his pocket. 
Your message is always before him. Wasteful advertising that 
is scantly read or discarded into wastebaskets, cannot compete. 

Autopoint is a powerful sales auxiliary. Send for a free 
sample —for a list of prominent year-in-and-year-out advertis- 
ers who consider it part and parcel of their whole selling scheme. 

Let us send complete information. There is no obligation. 
At least find out WHAT Autopoint can do for your busi- 


ness, Why not mail that coupon now? 


pe these 


rm, with slogan 


For Executives 
Only 
4619 Ravenswood Ave., Chicago, IIl. 


Without obligation, please send sampie Auto- 
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Siatler 


makes hotels more 
home-like with. . . 


radio im 





every room { 


Next to spending an evening or 
week-end at home — a Statler is the 
best place. You can stretch out in the 
same homey comfort—enjoy the radio 
without leaving your quiet room. 

You have your choice of two care- 
fully selected programs, by simply 
throwing a switch from “silent”’ posi- 
tion. Of course, there’s no charge. 

You’re sure of a pleasant week- 
end when you plan to be in a Statler 


over Sunday. Sy 
5 “x akin. 


There are Statler Hotels in: 
BOSTON -; BUFFALO (Hotel! Statler and 


Hotel Buffalo 


CLEVELAND ; DETROIT 
ST. LOUIS ; NEW YORK ‘ee eben) 


Statler-Operated 


Hotels Statler 


7,700 ROOMS WITH BATH AND RADIO RECEPTION. 
FIXED, UNCHANGING RATES POSTED IN ALL ROOMS. 
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round bales, counted as half bales. Thj; 
figure is considerably smaller than the 
crop of 1926, which stood at 17,755,009 
bales, and compares with 16,123,000 bales 
in 1925. ' 

According to the final figures of the 
Census Bureau on the 1927 crop, practi- 
cally all of the individual States showed 
a rather material decline in output from 
the previous year. Alabama, Arkansas, 
Georgia, Mississippi, Oklahoma and Texas 
had the largest crops as usual, but showed 
declines running as high as 30 per cent. 
from the 1926 crop. 


HE wheat market has generally been 

somewhat nervous, though the trend 
has been mainly upward, since the close 
of March. Unfavorable weather reports 
have continued to come in from the 
Southwest and in a number of States 
conditions are reported so dry and gener- 
ally unfavorable that there may be con- 
siderable abandonment of acreage. Such 
prospects for abandonment are reported 
chiefly for Colorado and Nevada. 
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Exports of wheat have dropped consid- 
erably in the past couple weeks and are 
running behind 1927. Most of the other 
grains, however, are holding up quite well 
in their export movement. 


World Corn Output 


Corn production in 1927 has been esti- 
mated at 3,317,000,000 bushels by the De- 
partment of Agriculture, or a decline of 
2.6 per cent. from the world crop of 
3,405,000,000 bushels in 1926. The report 
covers 20 countries of the world for which 
the United States Department of Agri- 
culture has reports. 

Corn prices have been irregular, but 
unfavorable weather conditions have 
worked toward higher prices and current 
quotations show a good gain over the 
levels of late in March. 














Oil Production Continues Decline. Rub- 
ber Stages Partial Recovery. 
World Sugar Output Higher. 


PETROLAUM—The decline in domestic 
production of crude petroleum con- 
tinues, and although the weekly declines 
are not particularly large, they are quite 
steady and have brought weekly estimates 
down considerably below the same period 
of last year. 

For the latest week available, the Amer- 
ican Petroleum Institute estimates daily 
average crude oil production in the United 
States at 2,387,000 barrels per day, a de- 
cline of 1,600 barrels per day from the 
preceding week. 
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where $20,000 BECOMES @ 
$410,000 a 


‘No one need fail to acquire a most substantial estate 3% 








. IN 
“s, T 6%, $20,000 grows to $40,000 
aA, in 12 years. It is, therefore, apparent what can be 
* accomplished with a guided investment plan that is 
» sound and productive, even if only slightly above the 
a average. Sums as low as $5,000 or $10,000 can be 
¥4, turned into most substantial capital amounts in a 
Dive. surprisingly short time. For example, if the rate of 
i # "4, return is increased but 2% it cuts down by 25% the 
ase; ‘time in which money doubles itself. Carry on this 
PP fr, ‘thought | 
%, ¥. . . « and it can be increased considerably further under 
WALFE ‘skilled supervision, as records extending over the past 
oy a. quarter century show. Capital amounts of from 
* oy ’ $10,000 to $100,000 and up-can be made continuously 
A “sy and actively productive far beyond the usual degree. 
Par 099° 
we, What can be Done.... and Why 


RAie Audits of results from Brookmire’s specific recom- 
, mendations show what idle dollars can be made to 
t..do; increases of many thousands in capital are 
‘ee secured in a fraction of a man’s productive years, for 
KUALL his future retirement or present luxuries. This is 
yA a true consistently, not simply in the big “‘bull 
tee” ( market years” . and it is true for all types of 
My: investors. The reason is that any intelligent indi- 
“ives vidual can act profitably on clear, authoritative 
Wi; advice from an unbiased source. This advice is fre- 
Y;¥; quent and timely, and it is available both through 
4. printed bulletins and personal attention to indi- 
eYAw vidual problems, whenever required or at any time 
A%. it is asked. 
Mfeje. The Brookmire staff is constantly unearthing 
? growing investment opportunities in companies whose 
MPs progtess is faster than is the increasing prosperity 
im) of American industry as a whole. The Brookmire 
*’« purpose, in fact, is just that: to select securities that 
«" show steady appreciation, that provide a better- 
cr; (° than-average income and that do these things with 
a 4; safety. This does not sound spectacular, and it is not. 






... further increase the rate of return 


’ 


Med y'):: Steady appreciation over the years, year after year, 


BROOKMIR E 
ECONOMIC SERVICE 


An organization — national in scope — whose business 4 
is to provide investment counsel to individuals, 9 
whether their capital be $5,000 or $1,000,000. 


NEW YORK BOSTON CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA, CLEVELAND 


BUFFALO 
ROCHESTER DETROIT PITTSBURGH SANFRANCISCO LOSANGELES PORTLAND % 


does not provide the thrill of gambling, but it does 
provide a constant increase. in: your capital! 


The Records are Public 


Records of the recommendations made by Brook- 


mire’s have been published repeatedly in papers 
read by millions of people. These records are public 
property. What results from following Brookmire 
advice has been broadcast again and again. (If you 
happened to miss seeing these records we will mail 


‘copies to you.) 


‘This complete service will apply to your invest- 


ments. Sending the coupon will bring the facts. You 
will find—if the experience of thousands of Brook- 
mire clients is indicative—that through Brookmire 
Service you can profit consistently, far beyond any- 
thing possible for most individuals without the 
co-operation of such an organization. 


Unusual Value 
Furthermore, it is important to remember that 
because of the size of this Service, your investment 
advice comes not from one or two-men, but instead 
from many highly trained specialists who are con- 
stantly contributing their mature judgment to the 
various phases of your personal investment problems 
at a cost to you so low that it is absolutely negligible 
in relation to the value you receive. Complete informa- 
tion is ready to send you and we will include our 
booklet, ‘‘Consistent Investment Success,"’ if you 
will simply mail. us the coupon. If your capital 
exceeds $25,000 we have special data to send you. 
Simply advise us in sending the coupon.that you 
want to hear about the Personal Supervisory Plan. 


Inquiries from’ west of the. Rockies should be addressed to the 
Brookmire Economic Service, Russ Building, San Francisco, California. 


BROOKMIRE ECONOMIC SERVICE, INC. 
570 Seventh Avenue, New York 


Please send me ‘‘THe Orrictat Recorv’’, [ } 

description of your Bulletin Service [ } 

description of your Supervisory Plan [ } 
(Check the ones which interest you) 





The booklet ‘‘Consistent Investment Success’” 
will be included. 8-02 


Name 


Address 











My investment funds total about $.-.----.--coocc--sse+ 
This is not essential if you prefer not to give it 
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The Advantage of 
INSURANSHARES 


Because the insurance business is constantly growing, 
is a public necessity, and is rooted into our very 
civilization, and because of the record of insurance 
companies’ stocks, experienced investors have always 
recognized the fact that shares of insurance com- 
panies are sound and profitable investments. 


Take the period from 1914-1925 and compare an in- 
vestment in insurance companies with an investment 
of the same amount in Bonds: 


Average 
1914 Value 1925 Value Cash Yield 


$68,600 in high grade bonds $68,425 4.66% 
$68,600 in representative in- 
surance companies $202,470 8.3% 
Why, then, has there not been a wider market for 
insurance stocks? There are several reasons. Most 
people know little about them. The issues are small 
and the market price per share high. 


The purchaser of InsURANSHARES TRUST CERTIFICATES 
obtains a pro rata beneficial ownership of a widely 
diversified list of sound, carefully selected Insurance 
Company and Bank stocks. INsURANSHARES CorPo- 
RATION buys blocks of stock in leading insurance 
companies and banks and deposits them with The 
Farmers’ Loan & Trust Company of New York as 
Trustee; then it issues to the public INSURANSHARES 
Trust CerTiFIcATes of small denominations within 
the reach of everybody. 


We recommend INSURANSHARES as a sound invest- 
ment which should give a satisfactory and increasing 
yield, which should appreciate in value, and which 
can readily be sold should necessity arise. 
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Send for circular explaining the advantages 4 
of this sound and profitable investment. 


INSURANSHARES CORPORATION 


67 Wall Street, New York :: Tel. Whitehall 9082 
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E extend the facilities of our 

\4 organization to those desir- 
ing information or reports on com- 
panies with which we are identified. 


Electric Bond and Share Company 


(Incorporated 1905) 
Paid-up Capital and Surplus, $115,000,000 


Two Rector Street New York 


























RUSH 
Past Due 


Please Remit 


UBBER NAME STAMP AS 
OR ANY ONE LINE OF TYPE, not over 4a x 3" 


Business, Name & Address, or a Stamp with most any s 5 
reading matter, to print not over, 3 x 1 inches, for 


INK PAD 20* - DATER 50° - NUMBERER 60° 























Catalog suggesting hundreds of BUSINESS-SHORT-CUTS IN 44" TYPE 
10° - seit FREE with first order - Postage Stamps Accepted 45° 
EACH 


SAF FORD 
STAMP WORKS 
218. W. MADISON ST. - CHICAGO 
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This figure shows a decline of about 
75,000 barrels per day from the same week 
in 1927, when daily average production 
was estimated at 2,462,000 barrels. The 
record high was a daily production of 
2,586,000 barrels in the week ended July 
30th, 1927. 
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There have been no decided or official 
changes in prices for important grades of 
crude petroleum, but most of the small 
changes in gasoline and other refined 
products have indicated a tendency toward 
firmness. 


Rubber Snaps Back 


UBBER—Toward the close oi 
March rubber prices began to recover 
from their low point around 24 cents, 


| which was the lowest level reached in 


about four years. The recovery was made 
possible largely by technical conditions, 
but was probably begun by reports of 
continued restriction under the Stevenson 
law, as well as by announcement that a 
second credit of $60,000,000 has been ar- 
ranged by the American rubber pool. The 


_ original credit of this pool was $40,000,- 


000, so that it now has a purchasing power 


| of approximately $100,000,000. 





UGAR—President Machado has is- 

sued’. the allotmeat decree limiting 
Cuban sugar production for the 1928 crop 
to only 000 tons, compared with 
more than 400,000 tons last year. 

Of the 11 ‘large companies operating as 
growers in Cuba only 3 are allowed in- 
creases over last year, and the remaining 
companies have all been ordered to de- 
crease their production from a fraction to 
as high as over 20 per cent. from last 
year’s ‘figures. 


World Sugar Output 


Meanwhile, the Department of Agricul- 
ture estimates world sugar production for 
1927-28 at 27,540,000 short tons, or an in- 
crease of 4.6 per cent. over world produc- 
tion of 26,316,000 short tons in the pre- 
ceding season. 

Such a total for 1927-28 would be only 
slightly less than the record world crop 
which was put out in 1925-26. 

















McNary-Haugen Farm Bill in Con- 
gress. Tax Reduction Figures. 
Schedule of Presidential Primaries 


A* the time grows shorter before the 
anticipated Congressional adjourn- 
ment late in May, activity continues in 
the law-making chambers but it is still 
filled more with spectacular wrangling and 
committee work than with actual passage 
of legislation. 

President Coolidge has signed the Radio 
bill and that is now law. The Navy bill 
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has passed the House, amid a good deal of 
bitter fighting, and carries an appropria- 
fon of about $370,000,000 for the fiscal 
year beginning July Ist. 

" ‘The McNary-Haugen bill for farm re- 
fief has been revised and favorably re- 
ported to both the Senate and House. In 
its present form for consideration by these 
bodies it measures up to President Cool- 
jdge’s wishes in all respects except regard- 
ing the equalization fee. This clause has 
heen retained but has been considerably 
modified. 


ITH tax returns in for the entire 

nation, interest is once more cen- 
tering on the probable reduction in taxes. 
Total receipts from the national income 
tax for 1927 are already about $17,000,000 
above the same time last year and officials 
estimate that the margin of increase will 
total somewhere around $100,000,000. 
Views of Mellon and Coolidge appear 
favorable toward a possible tax reduction 
of between $200,000,000 and $250,000,000. 


Electoral College 

Interest is also centering from a politi- 
cal angle, on the various state primaries 
now under way throughout the country. 
Those coming in the near future include 
primaries in many of the larger and more 
important states and are scheduled as 
follows : 

Republican Primaries 


Pennsylvania .....cccccccccccccccccecccecs April 24 
PEASSROREMOTER  oc.csccccnsccscceccsencescese April 24 
OE: Cecaccxdoncceseausdeenes beesacnsaenne April 24 
CRUMUMER. 60:4605006004s00sesaeveoreonaeeses May 1 
Maryland ..ccccccccccccccccccccccccccccece May 7 
REE, ds nivin000000 5000000 ecccbceseswesicess May 8 
Democratic State Conventions 
Washington ..ccccccccccccccccceccscssocecs April 13 
DE MIE 600 kwsdccnscccteestsesiseescnenes April 17 
BR, ecncdewecssssceesedenssneseces. snstane April 20 
RMR Gcbkansacecnsuassceeanaeeeesssasiene April 24 
TUNIS n.bn66e5:0:65 00040009005 caensenstcnece April 27 


The Republican primaries and the State 
conventions of both parties are likely to 
point the trend in definite manner toward 
the National Nominating Conventions of 
this coming June. 























Germans Attempt Non-Stop Atlantic 
Crossing. Airplane Exports Nearly 
Doubled Last Year. Luxurious 

Plane for Lindbergh 


Bese lo the early season, stormy 
weather and the official warnings of 
governments, as well as perhaps a measure 
of popular disapproval, the newspapers are 
filled with new aspirants for the honor 
of flying across the Atlantic Ocean, chiefly 
the honor of being the first aviator to 
make the non-stop West-to-East crossing. 

Following on the heels of the mysterious 
and tragic attempt of Capt. Hinchcliffe and 
Lady Mackay in March, a German team 
has embarked on the dangerous course that 
has already cost so many brave lives. 


Germans Try Atlantic 
APTAIN HERMAN KOEHL, the 
Baron von Huenefeld and Sergeant 

Arthur Spindler hopped off from Berlin 
late last month and made their 800 mile 
flight to Dublin as the first leg of a 
trans-Atlantic non-stop attempt. 

They flew the “Bremen,” a  single- 
motored, low-wing machine similar to the 
Jungers freight and passenger service 
models. The plane was the same one 
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in your mailing de- 
partment for the time 
and money saving 
advantages of the 
Standard Stamp Affixer. 
Through its uses 
stamps are afhixed five 
times faster than by 
hand—neatly, securely 
and without waste. 


The New Standard Stamp Affixer 


Roller bearings and greatly simp- 
lified moving parts, give to the 
New Stranparp Stamp AFFIXER 
much smoother and easier oper- 
ation. It affixes even better than 
before with noticeably less fatigue 
to the operator, 


Those metal parts subject towear 


are now made of hardened steel; 
it is built throughout to give 
years of satisfaction. 


The four-digit counter provides 
accurate control of your postage. 
The special spring lock prevents 
loss and misuse of your stamps— 
a portable safe for your postage. 


There are Standard Machines to handle the mail of any con- 
cern regardless of daily volume. Sealers are made in various 
sizes. Also a combination sealer and postal permit printer. 


Write for booklet 


Standard 


MAILING MACHINES CoO. 


Agencies in Principal Cities—Service Extended Everywhere 


Everett, Mass. 

















which started on the trans-Atlantic flight 





Corporate 
Executives 


who desire efficien 
Curb service will 
find our organization 
suited to their needs. 


Inquiries Invited 


BRANDENBURG & CO. 


Members New York Curb Market 
111 Broadway New York 


Telephone: Rector 5022 








Bonds—7% 


Participating in 
Net Profits up to 
4% Additional 
Statement of earnings (submitted 
on request) indicates every prob- 


ability of full 4% participation to 
make total yield 11%. 


You cam purchase these bonds 
on the monthly payment pian. 


W. A. Becker & Co., Inc. 


140 Nassau St., New York City 
Please send Circular F. 


dae beanneen Deccvcccsesebscocecce eocce 
Pcs bpbinsntesessenkapabdiiboabesuacan 
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Built to Wear 


All the qualities that mean tire 
comfort and slow, even wear are 
built into the Fisk ‘“‘Fillerless” 
Cords by original and exclusive 
features of construction. The 
motoring public has set the seal of 
approval on the name 


FISK 


a |. 


“Fisk Says It With Mileage” 
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last fall only to be turned back by poor 
weather conditions. 

The plane is at this writing waiting at 
Dublin for favorable weather conditions 
for the present flight. 

George Haldeman and Eddie Stinson 
have brought the world flight endurance 
record back to America with a record of 
over 53% hours. The flight was made 
in a Stinson-Detroiter and wrests the rec. 
ord from Germany. 


geet ame are almost constantly re- 
ceived of huge new machines being 
built by England, France and Germany, 
England has under construction a new 
long-distance monster which will stay in 
the air for 88 hours and negotiate a poten- 
tial flight of about 7,000 miles, from Cape 
Town to Dublin. 

France has completed a new Bleriot 
model fighting plane, carrying six guns, 
and having a speed of 130 miles an hour 
at an 18,000-foot altitude. Germany is 
completing the LZ-127, the largest Zep- 
pelin ever built, at Friedrichshafen, which 
will have a cruising radius of over 6,000 
miles, with 46 passengers and crew. 

Air Exports Double 

 apetcegga just released by the Depart- 

ment of Commerce show a gain of 
nearly 100 per cent. over the previous 
year, for American exports of aeroplanes 
and aviation parts and supplies last year. 
The total value of such exports is placed 
at slightly over $1,900,000. The 1927 
figures are 85 per cent. higher than in 1926 
and 140 per cent. larger than in 1925. 

The Mahoney Aircraft Company, build- 
ers of the Spirit of St. Louis, are reported 
constructing a new plane for Colonel 
Lindbergh as a gift of appreciation from 
the company, with the Wright Whirlwind 
motor donated by that corporation. The 
new plane will be one of the best equipped 
cabin monoplanes ever turned out. It will 
be luxurious rather than built for long- 
distance flying, and will have room for 
several passengers. Even the motor will 
have nickel trimmings. 




















Long Dispute with Mexico on Oil Law 
Appears Finally Settled. U. S. to 
Supervise Nicaraguan Elections 

HE LEAGUE—Russia’s proposal 
for absolute scrapping of all inter- 
national war armament has been riddled 
by other nations, most of the negative 
arguments concerning the impracticality of 
such a proposal, bad faith on the part of 
Russia, etc. 
*REAT BRITAIN—Britain _ herself 
seems surprised at the recent ship- 
ment of $1,000,000 in gold from the United 
Siates. Sterling is holding firm not far 
from the gold export point, but has not 
crossed it. 

Industry is giving signs of some expan- 
sion and British cotton mills have under 
consideration a huge proposition for 
merger and combination of forces. Com- 
modity prices are slightly lower and the 
Government will close its fiscal year with 
a credit balance of over £50,000. 


es over 80,000 new 
recruits have just been added to the 
Fascist army, being the new class of 





youths who have graduated into the regu- 
lar ranks and sworn allegiance to Il Duce. 
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HOMES 


of unusual Beauty 
and Charm 


(Soncrer E masonry offers ex- 
ceptional opportunities in the 
construction of attractive homes. 


The illustrations at the left 
provide an interesting example. 
The house is dignified and sub- 
stantial. Because it is built of 
concrete, its walls are firesafe. 





















The garden wall, also of con- 
crete masonry, combines perma- 
nence and practicability with 
rare charm. 


An outstanding advantage of 
concrete masonry units is their 
size, which permits exceptionally 
rapid construction. Theyare true 
to shape, convenient to handle, 
and adaptable to structures of 
varied design. 




































. . . may we send you 
descriptive literature? 





PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION 
33 West Grand Avenue 
CHICAGO 







A national organization to improve 
and extend the uses of concrete. 
Offices in 32 cities. 






















Residence of Mr. Harold Weeks, Islip, New York. Mr. 
Grosvenor Atterbury, Architect, New York City. Built 
of concrete masonry units, with stippled stucco surface. 


PORTLAND CEMENT 


CONCRETE 


for permanence 
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What is 


an inevitable idea? 


An inevitable idea is one that nothing can 
stop because it is sound, worthy and complete 
in its service... and this is why Celotex, 
the result of such an idea, has become the 
dramatic leader of a great new industry! 


Cane fibre board has developed 
a national market because it 
insulates as it builds, replaces 


fibre could be made into 
boards that both build and 
insulate. 





other materials and saves fuel And because of this idea 
money. Each daya million feet Celotex has become almost 
of Celotex is being used in overnight the dramatic leader 
thousands of communities for of a great new industry. 
hundreds of purposes. 

Only a few years ago insu- 
lation was unknown to 99% 
of the public. Today, millions 
of people know and appre- 
ciate insulation—and millions 
want Celotex in their homes. 

It seems inevitable that in 
a few more short years, every 
house worthy of the name 
will be insulated. 

All the result of an 
idea that tough cane 





















Celotex Growth 
in Actual Footage 


This chart shows the steady 
sales growth of Celotex since 
its appearance in 1922. It 

- will reach still further 
heights in 1928 
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oF pe rege long dispute between 
Mexico and the United States re. 
garding the alleged unfair laws enacted 
against American oil interests, appears to 
have been settled within the past couple 
weeks by acceptance in Washington of a 
new code of laws which will supercede the 
old ones. 

The new law removes any retroactive 
and confiscatory application of the Con- 
stitution to American oil rights on prop- 
erties or titles acquired prior to May 1, 
1917 the effective date of the present 
Mexican Constitution. The new legisla- 
tion provides in effect that: such titles are 
absolute and shall stand in perpetuity. 
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Confirmation of the titles under the new 
regime is still required but owners have 
until the beginning of next year to apply 
for such confirmation. 

The American State Department has 
intimated that the new provisions meet 
American claims and objections and that 
the ten-year controversy over property 
rights is thus practically at an end. 


ICARAGUA—President Diaz has 

signed an order conveying to the 
United States full authority to supervise 
the elections next October. Meanwhile 
the Senate has received a bill calling for 
commencement of plans for another Canal, 
similar in construction and purpose to the 
Panama Canal, across the Isthmus in 
Nicaragua. 








What Preferred Stocks 
Should You Purchase? 


LTHOUGH bonds and 
common. stocks are 
usually considered more impor- 
tant in planning investments, a 
truly well-rounded list of hold- 
ings should usually include at 
least a portion of preferred is- 
sues. 


HERE are certain well- 

backed issues of strong 
companies which are currently 
selling near their call prices and 
will therefore not go much 
higher but this same fact ac- 
counts for a very attractive 
yield basis for a preferred is- 
sue. 

If you are interested in 
rounding out your investment 
list with a few attractive buys 
in the preferred stock group, 
turn to page 82 and read Ed- 
ward L. Barnes’ illuminating 
article on this type of security. 
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ing year of 41.2%. 


purchasing power. 

















Do You Realize the Phenomenal 
Growth and Inevitable Future of 


CHAIN THEATRES? 


A recently published compilation of the profit trend of 25 leading industries 
indicated that those companies operating chain motion picture theatres headed 
this list with an increase in profit over the corresponding period of the preced- 


Chain Theatres operate on a cash basis with no inventory problems and serve 
a fundamental demand of modern existence. This phase of the motion picture 
industry is not subject to the vicissitudes of the producing companies. 


The economy and efficiency of large chain store management have been ap- 
plied to chain theatres with amazing success. 


The trend of the exhibition phase of the motion picture industry is unmis- 
takably towards large chains, due to the economy of their operations and their 
ability to obtain the better pictures at lower prices through their combined 


We believe that the securities of the larger chain theatre 
groups offer unusual opportunity for profitable investment 


Write us for suggestions 


Bonner, Brooks & Co. 


120 Broadway, New York 



































Bank Credits Show 
Large Expansion 


_ a. credits have expanded $17,000,- 
000,000 from June 30, 1922, to March 
21, 1928. On the basis of $20 of loans for 
each dollar of reserve, cash holdings should 
have increased during this period $850,- 
000,000. Actually, there was a decrease of 
about $200,000,000. 

This tremendous increase in loans with 
decreasing cash has not appreciably af- 
fected the Federal Reserve ratio, as may 
be seen from the fact that on June 30, 
1922, the ratio stood at 77.5 per cent., com- 
pared with 75.1 per cent. on March 21 of 
this year—a loss of only 2.4 points. 

Gold stock here has increased approxi- 
mately $550,000,000 since June 30, 1922, 
but this increase has not gone into Reserve 
banks; it has gone into circulation through 
the medium of gold certificates. Had the 
reserve banks taken the new gold, as they 
might have done, reserve ratio now would 
be something like 5 points greater than it 
was six years ago, despite the credit ex- 
pansion of $17,000,000,000 during this 
period. 


HE biggest expansion in credit in the 
history of this country has been ac- 
complished without a penny of increase in 
reserve requirements. It is possible that 
further expansion may take place without 


any such increase, though it is probable | 


that on further expansion some increase in 
cash reserve will be required. 

In 1922 banks were carrying cash re- 
serves somewhat larger than necessary. 
This reserve has since been reduced. Fur- 
thermore, in 1922, member bank deposits 


were largely on demand and required re- 
serves of 7 per cent. to 13 per cent.—an 
average of fairly close to 10 per cent. 
Since that time the increase has been 
largely in time deposits on which only 3 
per cent. cash reserve is required. Thus, 
a dollar of time deposits has three times 
the lending power that a dollar on demand 
deposits has. This switching from demand 
to time has increased the lending power of 
banks greatly. 

The greatest influence in the bank credit 
situation is the state banks. These institu- 
tions have increased their loans approxi- 
mately $7,000,000,000 in the last six years 
with no gold reserve requirements. In fact, 
the state banks now have approximately 
$20,000,000,000 in bank credits—loans, dis- 
counts and investments—on which no gold 
reserve is required. Banks operating under 
a state charter in most states carry their 
reserves in Federal Reserve notes, national 
bank notes, silver, or any lawful money. 





Gain in Employment 


A SLIGHT increase in employment is 
reported by 1,078 members of the Na- 
tional Association of Manufacturers, em- 
ploying approximately one-fourth of the 
3,000,000 workers employed by the total 
membership of the association, according 
to an announcement of the results of a 
survey up to March 21. 

The latest reports of the 1,078 companies 
show that they are employing an aggregate 
of 663,180 workers, as against 655,015 at 
the same time last year. The actual numer- 
ical increase is 8,165, or an increase of 1.24 
per cent. 


March Broke Records on 
Stock Exchange 


RANSACTIONS in stocks on the 

New York Stock Exchange during 
March totaled 85,773,200 shares, a daily 
average trading of 3,176,785 shares. This 
was the heaviest trading during any one 
month in history of the Exchange. The 
previous record, 60,949,300 shares, was 
made December, 1927. 


Last month new records were made in 
the number of 4,000,000-share and 3,000,- 
000-share days during five hour periods 
and 2,000,000-share Saturdays; also in the 
number of times sales exceeded 1,000,000 
shares in one hour’s trading. New high 
records were set for five and two hour day 
trading volume, and for the heaviest hour’s 
trading, and the heaviest week’s trading. 

Records for consecutive four and three 
million or over share days, consecutive 
hours over 1,000,000 shares, and Saturdays 
over 2,000,000 shares, also were broken. 


7. AST month there were six days with 
4 sales over 4,000,000 shares, ten days 
over 3,000,000 and under 4,000,000 and four 
Saturdays with over 2,000,000 shares sold. 
Sales exceeded 1,000,000 shares during a 
one hour period 11 times. 

Heaviest five-hour session was 4,759,300 
shares. On the quietest day 1,776,900 
shares were sold. Largest two hour day 
was 2,490,900 shares and the smallest 
1,280,900 shares. 

Largest hour’s trading was 1,443,900 
shares. 

Heaviest trading during one week was 
23,987,700 shares. 
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Looks fox Improvement 


Sidney Blumenthal, 
Blumenthal, Inc., 
Forbes: 


president, Sidney 
in an interview with 


“It seems that business men and the 
public are constantly more informed in the 
matter of trade statistics. Therefore, the 
judgment of buyers is sounder, more care- 
fully and more frequently exercised. The 
maintenance of high wage levels, in spite 
of a gradually receding living cost, has 
widened the margin for expenditure and 
saving. Hence, a more widespread invest- 
ment and savings record. College and 
educational institutions have never been 
so crowded with students. Good roads and 
improved transportation facilities are con- 
tinually increasing the love of outdoors 
and the building up of suburban values 
and properties. The enjoyment of sound 
living conditions and good health are cor- 
respondingly advanced. No one can even 
estimate where aerial transportation will 
place the boundaries of suburban life in 
the near future. 


Constant Progress 


EANWHILE, there never has been 

so widespread an application of 
study and research to business and produc- 
tion problems, and every live institution 
is. constantly working toward betterment 
of product and lowering of cost units— 
coupled with greater attractiveness and 
beauty. Our farmers are realizing fair 
values for major crops. The re-establish- 
ment of confidence in European business 
and injection of renewed vigor and con- 
tentment into industrial life abroad is 
steadily gaining. This country has had 
increasing faith in this recovery and has 
been and is increasing investing part of its 
surplus abroad, thereby helping the up- 
building and, incidentally, furthering in- 
creased exports. 
“All of these favorable factors are pres- 
ent and will assert themselves in spite of 
the uncertainties of a Presidential Year. 
Indeed, because of the traditional reaction 
thereto, merchandising will be conservative 
and watchful, thus adding to the inherent 
strength of the technical status. 
“In our own business we find a whole- 
some demand for goods in every depart- 
ment without any speculative desire. Com- 
petition is keen, but less reckless, than 
heretofore. Shipments to date and unde- 
livered orders are in excess of last year 
at this time. Collections have been less 
easy than usual during part of the first 
quarter, but recently have slightly im- 
proved. This Company has enough busi- 
ness ahead to assure it of very satisfactory 
results for this year. 
“IT look for a continuance of present 
activities and for improvement, rather than 
recession, for the coming Fall.” 


Hardware Sales Gain 


A. L. Shapleigh, chairman of the board, 
Shapleigh Hardware Company, St. Louis, 
in an interview with Forbes: 


“Distribution of general hardware for 
the first quarter of this year shows a sat- 
isfactory gain over the same period of 





1927. Indications point to further increases 
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) WHAT THE 
a LEADERS | SAY 


over last year. Good service by the car. 
riers makes unnecessary the carrying of 
large stocks, enables the good merchant 
to secure more rapid turnover and thys 
better profit. Prices seem to be on a sound 
basis.” 


Leading Industries Doing Better 


Herbert Hoover, 
merce: 


Secretary of Com. 


“The situation has been steadily im- 
proving since December. We had three 
economic shocks last year which naturally 
brought about some depression. But we 
have got by that condition. 

“While nobody can predict what is go- 
ing to happen, it is most significant and 
gratifying to note that the three industries 
which always more or less forecast de- 
mand are all showing improvement to-day 
over this time last year, namely, the con- 
struction industry, the machine tool in- 
dustry and the vast equipment industry. 

“When you consider that we have 42,- 
000,000 or 43,000,000 persons gainfully 
employed, there must necessarily be some 
unemployed all the time, due to the inter- 
changing of jobs. The present amount is, 
however, more than we want to see un- 
employed, and I hope the number will 
quickly diminish. Incidentally, the Labor 
Department’s figures are entirely in line 
with the reports coming to this Depart- 
ment concerning business conditions.” 


Selective Prosperity 
Union Trust Company, Cleveland: 


“The present business situation is one 
of selective prosperity, with recovery in 
full swing in some industries, but lagging 
behind in others. Unemployment recently 
somewhat aggravated in certain centers, is 
steadily diminishing.” 


Pacific Coast Conditions 


Los Angeles-First National Trust & 
Savings Bank, Los Angeles, Cal.: 


General business in the Pacific-South- 
west territory continues to show hesitancy 
but signs of an advancing tendency have 
appeared during February. The modest 
improvement, as registered by important 
indices, was in contrast to the reactionary 
tendency of the previous half-year. 

Industry appeared to be generally active. 
Power consumption was well above last 
year although employment was less, espe- 
cially in the motion picture and petroleum 
industries. Petroleum output has held 
steady, while refinery operations have been 
declining. Harbor commerce was larger 
in value but less in tonnage. 

Prospective building, as represented by 
permits issued in February, remained at a 
level somewhat below the average for 1927. 
Real estate activity, which has been quiet, 
showed a fair increase over a year ago, 
according to number of documents filed. 
Retail sales have been about the same as 
last season, but merchants report increased 
sales resistance. Wholesale trade seems to 
have improved slightly. January sales of 
new automobiles recovered measurably 
from the unusually low levels of the clos- 
ing months of 1927. 
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World Trade 


Prospers 


Shipments Highest in Seven 
Years for Current Season— 
European Prospects Im- 
proving Along with 
Far East 


By Dr. Julius Klein 


Director U. S. Bureau of Commerce 


HE export outlook in general is hold- 
T ing up quite satisfactorily. In fact, 
the total shipments for February were the 
largest recorded for that month in seven 
years. Not since the post-war boom of 
1920-21 have we had such an encouraging 
position at this stage of the year in our 
foreign trade. This may in part be due 
to the wise precaution of an increasingly 
large number of manufacturers who are 
resorting to foreign markets to take in 
slack that has developed in domestic trade 
due to various seasonal and _ regional 
slumps. 

The trend of inquiries to the Department 
of Commerce regarding export prospects 
is holding close to record figures, averag- 
ing from 10,000 to 10,500 a day during 
the past few weeks. This represents about 
a twenty per cent. increase over the cor- 
responding period last year, which seems 
to presage a substantial spurt in our ex- 
port activities during the coming months. 


European Outlook 


A* to the market outlook in Europe, the 
demand continues to be the most 
conspicuous favorable item; our sales there 
are now running over five per cent. in 
excess of last year at this time. It is 
gratifying also to notice a substantial gain 
in Italy, probably due to repercussion of 
the new valorization of the lira. 

Industrial conditions in the peninsula 
kingdom, however, are by no means sub- 
stantial as yet, and there is, therefore, 
every indication that as such major indus- 
tries as automobiles and textiles readjust 
themselves to the lira changes, we may 
expect an even further improvement in 
buying power. 


Germany Improves 


EPORTS from Germany and France 
are encouraging, though the approach- 

ing elections are a contributory factor to 
some uncertainty in business in both coun- 
tries. On the whole, the dispatches from 
Germany indicate steady progress; unem- 
ployment is definitely declining, even 
though the labor problem is still upper- 
most in the mind of many industrialists 
due partly to the readjustments of wages. 
French conditions have been helped by 
the recent conclusion of the trade treaty 
with Italy and by strengthening of the 
general position of some industries, notably 
textiles, which are at last showing some 
signs of moderate improvement. 
Recent dispatches from the United 
Kingdom have shown favorable repercus- 
sions from rising Continental prices. There 
has also been a long delayed downward 
trend in unemployment from the usual 
late winter peak. The textile industry 
is still far from adjustment of its labor 
difficulties. 
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“OutWest’ Vacation 
That’s Different 


efore you decide on this summer’s 
vacation, write for the story of Seattle 
and the “Charmed Land”—that re- 
markable, interesting and compact 
vacation area of snow-capped moun- 
tains, blue inland seas, evergreen 
forests, and with a glorious summer 
climate. Here the on are delight- 
fully cool, the nights refreshing, and 
you sleep every night under blankets. 


SEATTLE— Make your vacation pay double 
dividends: combine pleasure with getting facts on 
Seattle’s remarkable progress. Seattle’s metropoli- 
tan area has a population approaching 500,000. 
Sound economic reasons account for Seattle’s 
growth and the new pemeenee of Seattle as an 
industrial, commercial andinvestment opportunity. 
To keepin step with Western America you must reckon 
with Seattle. Visit Seattle this summer. 


See ALL the Pacific Coast 


Come West over a northern transcontin- 
ental line. See Seattle, Spokane, Tacoma, 
Portland, then south by rail or water to 
Oakland, San Francisco, Los Angelesand 
San Diego. Or, come north to Seattle by 
train or steamship. Ask about trips to 
aska, Hawaii and the Orient. y 
Low round trip, excursion fares daily, 
May 15 to Sept. 30; return limit Oct. 31. 
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The Pacific Nort west 


| CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 
1 Room 107 , Seattle, Washington— 

1. Please mail me, FREE, your illustrated booklet 
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ruary showed a continuation of the sharp 
falling off from 1927 figures. In spite of 
much hope and optimism, some of it un- 
fortunately tainted with political incent- 
ives, the situation in the island kingdom is 
still retarded as compared with a year ago 
though prospects seem brighter. 


Smaller Countries Gain 


A STRIKING feature of the European 
trade outlook is the steady advance 
of the smaller markets. In fact, from the 
point of view of American exports, it 
would seem highly advisable that more 
attention should be paid to the fringe of 
lesser nationalities lying along the outer 
edges of central and northern Europe. A 
recent appraisal of their demands for 
American goods revealed statistics show- 
ing an increase of some seventeen per cent 
over last year at this time. 

Our recent export figures to Latin 
America are almost uniformly below those 
of the opening weeks of 1927. In fact, 
there is only one country out of the entire 
group of the Southern republics which 
shows any improvement over last year, 
and that one, Ecuador, has, of course, 
a very minor fraction of the entire trade. 

In the case of the Caribbean countries, 
the declines are due to the falling off in 
the petroleum situation (which accounts 
for the sharp decrease of our exports to 
Venezuela and Colombia below the abnor- 
mally high figures of twelve months ago) 
and the continued difficulties of the sugar 
producing islands, as well as the political 
uncertainties in many parts of Mexico. 
For the moment, then, the Latin American 
markets show a depressed position, but the 
reports from almost every one of them 
are encouraging. 


South America 


HE River Plate, for example, ex- 

pects “increasing imports and favor- 
able crop development.” The tone of busi- 
ness in general in Brazil has shown fur- 
ther strengthening; even in Peru, which 
has been long depressed, there are signs 
of improvement particularly in the cotton 
areas. 

Business in Chile likewise is reported 
as showing better sentiment and slightly 
increased activity, with cereal harvests 
running ten per cent over last year. The 
West Coast is being made the center of 
especially vigorous drives by German ex- 
porters, which are giving our traders 
some concern in certain lower grades of 
fabricated wares. 


N contrast with the Latin American 

situation, the present trade position in 
the Far East shows a decided improvement 
over the corresponding 1927 figures; not- 
ably is this the case in Japan, which is at 
last making substantial strides toward bet- 
ter trading prospects. In China likewise 
our exports are picking up materially, 
especially in the South, and in the Yang- 
tse Valley, where conditions are reported 
as being “much improved” and “sentiment 
more optimistic.” 

Among the Asiatic islands the business 
trend is better than it has been for some 
time. The Philippine demand for Ameri- 
can commodities has been running nearly 
sixty-five per cent over corresponding 
figures for 1927. 

On the whole, the Far Eastern territory 
would still seem to warrant that careful 
scrutiny by American exporters which has 
been urged for some time in the recent 
past. 
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STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MAN 
AGEMENT, CIRCULATION, ETC., RE. 
QUIRED BY THE ACT OF CONGRESS 
F AUGUST 2, 1912, of Forbes, Published 
rman at New York, N. Y., April ] 
State of New York, County of New York, g5. 
Before me, a Notary Public, in and for the 
State and county aforesaid, personally ap 
peared Walter Drey, who, having been duly 
sworn according to law, deposes and says that 
he is the Business Manager of Forbes, and that 
the following is, to the best of his knowled 
and belief, a true statement of the ownership 
management, etc., of the aforesaid publication 
for the date shown in the above caption, re. 
quired by the Act of August 24, 1912, embodied 
in section 411, Postal Laws and Regulations, 
printed on the reverse of this form, to wit: 
1. That the names and addresses of the pub. 
lisher, editor, managing editor, and business 
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Fifth Avenue, New York City. a 
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— C. Forbes, South Hills, Englewood, 
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ease contain statements embracing affiant’s 
ull knowledge and belief as to the circumstances 
and conditions under which stockholders and 
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To the Stockholders 
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Prepaid Insurance, 


CARBIDE AND CARBON BUILDING 
30 EAST 42ND? STREET, NEW YORK 


statements. These properties were acquired in 1926 and 
securities owned. 


shown on the December 31, 1926, Consolidated Statement, as 


UNION CARBIDE AND CARBON CORPORATION AND SUBSIDIARY COMPANIES 


Consolidated Statements, December 31, 1927 





in this Debentures— 


err $ 1,093,143.67 Due Apri) 1, 1958, 
Real State Mortgages$ 341,333.15 5 per cent. .... 
Notes Receivable Ma- TOTAL LIABILITIES .......--. 
turing After 1928... 143,587.64 484,920.79 
Other Securities .... 2,389,537.02 
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8,967,601.48 preferred Capital Stock of Subsidiary Companies......... pee 
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- UNION CARBIDE AND CARBON CORPORATION 


March 23, 1928. Early in the Spring the Corporation offered to tts employees Group Life 
of pm yen — the pH a divided wry = —— = a 
ion Carbide and Carbon Corporation: tion; and at ’ year about 1 yy 
a bee Sheet as of Lee my! At ae and a Statement of Dame for — had joined. Its operation has been satisfactory to the Corporation and the 
Surplus at the of are submitted herewith. employees. 
bef dividends: is equivalent to $9.52 The Directors have approved plans, to become effective May 1, s008, under 
ouktandtng oes ag exist! plants, and f a mich, chose. who oe t isted Seater larger ns in the Gorpors oy the 
lants, addi ‘or C) ts subs es, may ass’ 
Spautien, ameus Corporation. It is t the purpose of the plans to reward and encourage rage those who 


at the Sauda Falls, Norway, plant, and — steps have been taken of the Corporation and who will be depended upon for its operation 

toward the development of water power rights in the United States. Enlarge- in its present lines and in the and sale of new products. 

ment of chemical plants and the growth of — < chemical business have continued. In these plans it is provided that amounts, which may aggregate a maximum 

Research and experimental work have been actively pushed. The cost of all of 5% of the earnings available for dividends of the previous Tr, are to be 

patents and intangibles acquired during the year was written off. — 1 _ for the purchase of stock, a portion of these funds to be in the 
The sggregate of outstanding bonds, —— a Powe ayes of subsidiary custody of the Treasurer and a portion in the custody of three trustees named 

companies was reduced $256,150.00 during the sh increased $3,437,- by the Executive a pony of the Board of Directors. 

600.64; Total Current Assets increased $254,320 nie Garren Liabilities de- It is also provided that the Corporation is to advance to the three trustees 

creased $1,697,729.25. The decrease in Inventories ‘and in Accounts —_ five million dollars to be used in the purchase of stock = the Corporation. This 

able and Accounts Payable is (ae accounted for by the sale during the amount, with interest at the rate of 4% per annum, is to be returned to the 

year of the storage battery business of a subsidiary, The Prest-O-Lite Com- Corporation in four years. 

pany, Inc. The Prest-O-Lite Ay’ Sao. .. has Salaind and expanded its The stock thus acquired will be R.. under the supervision of the Executive 

other lines and is profiting by the disposal of its storage battery business. Committee of the Board of Directo: carry out the purposes of the plans, 
The assets and earnings of the United States Vanadium Csrperation are con- Respectfully “submitted, 


JESSE J. RICKS, 


President. 


$3,690,803.82 


209,113.95 
8,989,599.50 


3,454,000.79 


74,666.66 
251,707.87 


—————, 
$ 11,669,892.59 


$ 8,817,000.00 


3,108,000.00 


ASSETS estas LIABILITIES 
Current Assets Current Lia jes 
ME 054.006:0.0n 00s $ 16,267,387.22 Notes Papable -.$ 109,954.69 
Receivables Accounts Payable. . ae 8,580,849.13 
Trade Notes Bond Interest (Unpre- 
Receivable -» $ 1,995,607.40 sented coupons and 
Trade Accounts interest payable Jan- 
Receivable ..... 13,764,021.30 uary 1, 1928) ....$ 106,817.50 
Other Notes Bond and — In- 
Receivable ..... 875,088.50 terest Accrued .... 102,796.45 
Other Accounts ee 
Receivable ..... 1,120,238.87 17,754,956.07 Dividend Partie Jan- 
Inventories -_—_-_-- uary 2, . 
Raw Materials at Accrued ia, atinclua- 
Cost or Market ing Income Taxes) . 
Whichever is Accrued Dividends on 
TE a5 6:06'92°* $13,144,209.23 Outstanding Preferred 
Work in Process at Stock of Subsidiary 
Present Manufac- Companies ....... 
turing Cost 4,266,642.55 Other Accrued Lia- 
Finished Goods at bilities ......e006 
Present Manufac- 
turing Cost .... 11,746,679.49 29,157,531.27 Total Current Liabilities.......... 
Funded Debt of Subsidiary Companies 
Total Current Assets ........... bis mama mines oeeeeee$ 63,179,874.56 First Mortgage Bonds— 
Fixed Assets Due February 1. 
Land, Buildings, Ma- : 19387, 6 per cent..$ 1,165,000.00 
chinery and Equip- Due July 1, 
rrr H $180,430,460.08 5 per cent ..... 3,462,000.00 
Real Estate Lease holds 527,515.40 Due Pruly 1, 1950 
Power Leaseholds, Un- “ 6 per cent. ..... 818,000.00 
developed Water Due October . 
Power, Pat re nts, 1.00 1955, 5 per —~ | 3,872,000.00 
Trademarks, -_-__-o—- Mortgages on Real Property— os 
Total Fixed y 180,957,976.48 Due January 1, 193 30 
Investments 5 per cent. .. ..$ 3,000,000.00 
Investment in Affil- Due December 14, 
lated Companies, 1932, 5% per 
the Assets and Lia- GM <sdiaeste< 108,000.00 
bilities of which are ED 


1.454,570.00 13,379,500.00 
$ 25,049,392.59 


oe adeceessoee ooeees 86,493,028.64 
- 6,350,000.00 


$ 34,195,681.91 


7,655,189.88 





$ 26,540,492.08 
1,199,831.37 
$_25,340,660.66 
$ 63,035,491.60 
25,340°660.06 
$ 88,516,315.77 


15,958,398.06 





Taxes, etc. ...... $ 1,182,902.41 2,659,733 Shares, Ne Par Value ..... 
Bond Discount ..... ‘ ¥ 4 Surplus (Capital and ~ dace beenae® oe 
Total Deferred Charges ......... 1,457,307.88 
ee 
TOTAL ASSETS $249,562, — aol 
ieee Year enied , 31, 1927) 
Eacatage (After Provision for Income Taxes)......... secceee pd Sb ol0'4 66.0.6 00-0 0-0:0:6'0'0 
SS 
Depreciation and Depletion ..........+++. Sebececcscccesecs eccccccccccccce § 6,440,881.54 
Other Charges ........0- eccccccccescccecce 060s 0s 5 t0g:0% eo  ecccccccccccs 1,214,968.34 
Deduct 
Interest on Bonds, Mortgages and Debentures of uw Companies.........-$ 706,831.37 
Dividends on Preferred Stock of Subsidiary Companies..... c 0060s ceccesceeeees 493,000.00 
NET INCOME .nccccccccccccccccccccccccccecs yee perre vr ery. 
SURPLUS 
CoS Sey $, 19BZ. wcccccccccces ccccccce ccsveee D6 0b 66.6052.65 50.90 605 
Net Adjustments Not Applicable to 1927 Operations...........++.++ Ree ey 
Net Income for Year 1927 (As Above).........-+++- eye ee ree er 
DOR ARe , 0.é.0:05.06:60:6.0.0:00:06:00:06:06:6006.00:0000000066068 5054 pbebOteeee0 
Betis Dividends Declared on Union Carbide and Carbon Gugeiie Stock: 
No. 38—-$1.50 per share, paid April Uy BBR ce ccwccetcestestecsece cccccccccce.§ 3,989,599.50 
No. 39— 1.50 per share, paid July BES 60 6-4464,0646040 4008 ms 0-00 see eiebe 3,989,599.50 
No. 40— 1.50 per share, paid October 1, ei § $4666420006,40045040460540404000% ee 3,989,599.50 
No. 41— 1.50 per share, payable January 2,1928.............. 5a wave cocccsce.  38,989,599.50 
SURPLUS AT DECEMBER 31, 1927...... eocccccce cocccccccccveccoce 





$ 72,557,917.77 





Nete: Include twelve months’ earnings (viz., to ) Pee 8 80, 2, 10m) of subsidiaries other than United States and Canadian. 


We have examined the books and records of 


and its subsidiaries and, accepting 


the statements of other auditors with respect to subsidiaries other than United States and Canadian, we certify that, in 




















our opinion, the foregoing conso! ——— a os SS the financial condition Corpo: - 
sidiaries ™ the results of oe ‘eperations as of the dates stated, and are in accordance with as pM, oe 
March 22, 1928. HURDMAN AND CRANSTOUN. 
DIRECTORS 
Cc. K. G. Billings G. W. Davison Milton Ferguson G. W. Mead George M. R 1 And: Squire 
N. F. Brady Joseph P. Day Myron T. Herrick George 0. Knapp James Parmelee iene’. — F. ©. Walcott 
ween“: x _Somartras 
C.-K. G. Billings N. F. Brady G. W. Davison James Parmelce Jesse J. Ricks Andrew Squire 
‘aa 
Honorary Chairman of the Board..Myron T. Herrick Vice-President ............++00+-G. W. Mead Sh id 5 sigs wisw.ae s. Bibe > 
Chairman of the Board........ George O. Knapp bt ag Lee say eccccccccccccce cooMe J. Carney Bw Ste om ce Le cat iw e areee, 
President ....cccscccccccccce 0+ -d0880 J. Ricks Vice-Preside: eeeeeccccceses coseee BD. O'Shea Secretary and Treasurer....... -+..W. M. Beard 
TRANSFER AGENTS Registrars 
Room 1923—165 Breatuay,_ We York City 80 ton Trust New York a city oe: 
Rooms 501 and 503, Peoples Gas Building, Chicago, Illinois Michigan Boulevard and f Weshineten Biever Gai Chicago, Tilinois 
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ra 
Mail 
Investment Service 


For over twenty-five years we 
have been serving many discrimin- 
ating investors in all sections of 
the United States and many For- 
eign Countries. 


They have come to depend upon 
the telegraph, air mail, special de- 
livery and ordinary mail service, 
with satisfaction, in the execution 
of their orders. 


Small accounts receive the same 
painstaking and careful attention 
as large accounts. 


Send for our Booklet 


“Odd Lot Trading” 


Please mention F. 703 


Curb Securities Bought or Sold for Cash 


John Muir &(0. 


Members 


New York Stock Exchange 
New York Cotton Exchange 


Associate Members 
New York Curb Market 


50 Broadway New York 





























Earnings 
may have little effect 
upon day to day fluc- 
tuations but are an im- 
portant item governing 
market values over a 
period. 


Consult our Statistical 
Department without 
obligation. 


The 
ODD LOT 


department affords the 
same efficient facilities 
for executing small or- 
ders as those for 100- 
Share Units. 


Write for convenient handbook 
on Trading Methods and 
Market Letter J 14 


GisHOLM & (HAPMAN 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
52 Broadway New York 
Telephone: Hanover 2500 
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Stock Market Outlook 


Market’s Tremendous Upward Pace Has Been Too Fast and 
Calls for Intermediate Reaction 


By R. W. Schabacker 
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the beginning of April the stock 

market, as measured by the most 
reliable indexes, has had an upward move- 
ment previously unexcelled for speed in 
many years, if it does not actually set up a 
new high record in the history of the New 
York Stock Exchange. 

Although the rapidity of the advance has 
been due in large measure to “fireworks” in 
special stocks, the movement has none the 
less been a very broad and inclusive one, 
with practically all groups participating in 
the upward march. 

The boom has been accompanied by the 
highest volume of trading ever seen on 
the Exchange, with turnover getting within 
striking distance of the previously only 
dreamed of figure of five million shares 
per day. 

The general strength of the stock mar- 
ket has merely borne out the writer’s pre- 
dictions of earlier in the year though it 
has admittedly been much faster than he 
anticipated and much faster than can pos- 
sibly be healthful for the future prospect. 


F ROM the middle of February to 


:* the April lst issue we hazarded that 
the advance which got under way 
around the middle of February might be 
expected to continue until the early part 
of April but by that time the technical 
position would be sufficiently impaired to 
call for at least an intermediate reaction 
which might be sharp, quick and severe. 

As this is written, soon after the first of 
the month, the reaction has not developed 
but we still look for it and it may con- 
ceivably have arrived before these lines 
reach readers. 

In any case, we think the upward move- 
ment has been too swift and too spectacu- 


lar and we still expect a good shake-out in 
the very near future. 

There have been one or two sudden dips 
which have been followed by just as sud- 
den renewal of strength. After a few 
more of such sudden drops, followed by 
strong recoveries, we would look for a 
considerably larger and faster drop which 
is not followed by immediate recovery. 

No one can tell which drop is going to 
turn out to be the one from which prices 
do not rebound in their usual fashion and 
that is why we advise against any over- 
extended positions in the present market. 


Se current situation has a good many 
of the earmarks that go with the final 
mad uprush at the close of a long bull 
market. We do not promise that the bull 
market is over but we do feel that the 
chances for a material decline from recent 
high levels are so definite that the safest 
place to be just now is on the side-lines. 

Since potentially the greatest profits are 
made at just this stage in the game, we do 
not utterly condemn purely speculative 
purchases but we do insist that they should 
be closely stopped for when the slide be- 
gins quotations can drop 10 or 15 points 
before the ticker breaks the news. Losses 
will often be suffered by this method of 
stopping long purchases but we feel it is 
better to stop a small loss than take the 
admittedly great chances of a tremendous 
one in this market. 

The corollary of “big profits” at the 
close of an upward sweep in the market 
is “big chances” for loss, as well. For the 
majority of our readers we think the best 
place at present is definitely on the side- 
lines with most of one’s capital liquid to 
await a saner market. 
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Established 1873 


Members N. Y. Stock Exchange 


Accounts Carried 


on 


Conservative Margin 


Weekly 
Market Letter 


on request 


25 Broad Street, New York 


Telephone: Hanover 8030-8045, incl. 
































The Beginning 
or the End 
of a Great 

Bull Movement? 


Is this the beginning of a new 
forward movement in securi- 
ties, or the end of the one 
which has been in progress? 


An important analysis has just 
gone all over the country to 
the members of McNeel’s Ser- 
vice. No investor, speculator, 
trader long or short of stocks 
should fail to read it. 


Copies Free on Request 


. FINANCIAL 
~ R.W.MS$ NEEL DIRECTOR 


Aristocracy of Successful Investors 


BOYLSTON ST. BOSTON 
Send Free Bulletin SF-611 











Steadiness in 


Textiles 


Conditions Far From Boom- 
ing but General Business 
and Prices Hold Firm 


By V. E. Carroll 


Editor, Textile World 


RETROSPECT of March does not 
furnish much that is encouraging in 
the way of volume business, but as the 
month closes there is evidence of a 
broadening demand resulting from the 
conservatism that has marked operations 
for the last two or three months. One of 
the most outstanding, features of the whole 
textile situation is the lack of speculation 
and conversely the greater stabilization of 
prices in practically every commodity. 

This fact should influence buyers to 
more generous operations with a certain 
amount of anticipation. Coupled with cur- 
tailment in production and lack of stocks 
at the mills and at second-hands, this sit- 
uation would seem to foreshadow an im- 
provement during the remainder of the 
Spring at least. Warm seasonable weather 
will doubtless add to the possibilities for 
drygoods distribution. 


Cotton Influences 


HE continued steadiness of raw ma- 

terial in the coton goods field has re- 
acted favorably upon the situation. There 
seems little chance of any radical change 
in cotton this side of June before the 
acreage possibilities are fully known. 
Should these be larger than now seem 
likely the bearish effect on raw material 
would doubtless be considerable and the 
influence on finished goods likewise un- 
satisfactory. 

It has been a matter for general com- 
ment that in spite of the increased price 
of cotton during the last several weeks, 
yarns and fabrics have not shown a com- 
mensurate advance. Apparently selling 
agents have considered themselves for- 
tunate if they have been able to maintain 
old prices, notwithstanding the acknowl- 
edged warrant for higher prices. The 
volume of business has consisted mostly 
of small individual orders with little evi- 
dence of enthusiasm on the part of buyers. 


Wool Firm 


TABILITY in wool is also a feature 
that has operated to the advantage of 
fabric manufacturers. It is true that busi- 
ness has not shown the development hoped 
for since the opening of new lines, but it 
is apparent a great majority are deter- 
mined to maintain prices which will show 
them a fair margin of profit rather than 
forcing buyers to operate because of at- 
tractive quotations. 


Ts silk industry is on the upward 
trend. More interest is shown in 
merchandise. It is true that prices of late 
on raw materials have not tended to in- 
crease confidence, as they have been some- 
what weaker, but stocks of merchandise 
are not burdensome and it is felt that with 
the advance of Spring certain fabrics at 
least will show material improvement. 
This is true particularly of prints which 











American 
Financial 
Holding Corporation 


E have pre- 

pared a pam- 
phlet describing the 
remarkable progress 
and earnings of 
financial holding cor- 
porations, with spe- 
cial reference to the 
nation-wide plans of 
this Corporation 
which begins opera- 
tions with unusual 
facilities for expan- 
sion and with proven 
management. 


Copy on request 
American Financial 
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Stock Market 
Outlook? 


Current market movements are 
breaking all records of the past. 
Wide price swings are taking place, 
with more issues dealt in and 
heavier volumes. 


What basis for 
this current bull move? 


How long will it last? 


Some market observers say this 
move is based mainly on short- 
covering and pool manipulation, 
and will not last. 

Clear-cut searching analyses, 
covering technical conditions, the 
underlying trend, money rates, and 
manipulation, are contained in our 
latest market forecast, just pre- 
pared for our clients. Specific 
stocks pointed out. 

Every investor interested in 
stocks, especially at this time, 
should not fail to send for a copy 
of this valuable analysis, free as 
long as the supply lasts. Simply 
ask for— 


“Stock Market Outlook” 


American Securities Service 
1036 Corn Ex. Bank Bldg. New York 
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Investment 
Advice 


OODY’S in ad- 
vising its cli- 

ents is able to set 
forth clearly the 
status of individual 
securities and com- 
panies, as well as 
financial and busi- 
ness conditions. Our 
advisory services are 
flexible and designed 
to meet the individ- 
ual requirements of 
the long term inves- 
tor as well as those 
who deal more ac- 
tively in securities. 
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Legal investment for Trust 
Funds in the State of 
New Jersey 


MONMOUTH 

TITLE & MORTGAGE 

GUARANTY CO. 
First Mortgage 


Collateral 512% Bonds 
Series A 


To yield 
over 5%% 





Write for complete 
information 








A.B.Leach&Co.,Inc. 
57 William St., New York 


Send me complete information 
in regard to Monmouth Title & 
Mortgage Guaranty Co. Bonds. 
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E recommended accumulation of 

V V) the motor shares periodically to- 

ward the close of last year and 
the beginning of 1928. In the November 
lst issue we selected Packard, Hudson, 
Chrysler, General Motors and Ford of 
Canada, and advised readers to special- 
ize in these stocks. 

It would be unwarranted boastfulness 
to recount the profits in these issues 
since that time, especially since we re- 
peated such buying recommendations 
early this year. Suffice it to say that the 
motors have not been far from the head 
of the advance in the stock market and 
these issues have all run up most at- 
tractive profits for our readers. 


Are Motors High Enough? 


HEN we first recommended the 

motor stocks it was in anticipation 
of the record-breaking output which we 
are currently reading about. But we al- 
so said that the longer-term future was 
not inspiring and they were only for 
the “Spring rise.” 

The motor stocks, especially individual 
issues, may go a good deal higher before 
their fling is ended. But on the other 
hand we feel that manufacturers may 
soon begin to “catch up” on orders and 
that another of the old-time periods of 
saturation, even temporary, may develop 
before the end of the second quarter. 


Take Partial Profits 


Art perfecting organization for 
huge production schedules it is not 
so easy to slow down when demand is 
supplied and we think there is at least a 
possibility that the trend of motor profits 
may begin to taper off. With ‘this 
thought in mind we would rather be 
ahead of time in taking profits rather 
than too late. 

Readers who followed our advice of 
late last year and accumulated the motor 
issues may now pick cash profits of any- 
where from about 20 points in Chrysler 
and Packard to 70 points in General 
Motors and within the next month we 
think the better part of valor would con- 
sist in taking at least partial profits on 
such commitments. 


The Utilities 


Wé* have switched our position on 
the utility stocks oftener than on 
most groups in the past year or so but 
our last recommendation on this section 
was bullish, in the March 15th issue. 

Practically all of them have been 
strong since then and holders should 
have satisfactory profits. We are not so 
bullish at this time and for the rest of 
the year on the utilities as we are on 
some of the other groups but we do think 
that they offer a good medium for grad- 
ual long-pull profits and from such an 
angle a portion of current holdings 
might be retained. 


People’s Gas 
gen of our long-time favorites in the 


| group is People’s Gas and Light of 
Chicago. This company occupies a sim- 


ilarly unique position in that city as does 
Consolidated Gas in New York City. 

It was just about a year ago, in the 
April 1, 1927 issue, that we advised pur- 
chase of this stock at prices around 130, 
The issue has been as high as 190 and is 
currently above 170. This is one of the 
stocks in which we think a portion of 
holdings may be held for long-term in- 
vestment appreciation, regardless of in- 
termediate reactions. 


Gas Improvement 


Papers coer utility which has not been 
mentioned for some time, but to- 
ward which we are also favorable, is 
United Gas Improvement which sells for 
around 123 on the Philadelphia Stock 
Exchange and New York Curb Market. 

The company earned over $6 a share 
last year compared with around $4.50 in 
1926 and earnings have been increasing 
steadily for years past. Through acquisi- 
tion of Philadelphia Electric Company, 
U. G. I. gains practical monopoly of the 
public utility services in that district and 
the new acquisition is also in process of 
getting into operation the huge Cona- 
wingo hydro-electric development. 

U. G. I. has advanced rapidly and is 
perhaps a bit over-priced on a basis of 
actual current earnings but profits 
should go up even more rapidly in fu- 
ture years and we can recommend the 
stock on any fair reactions. 


The Favorite Groups 


S INCE the first of the year we have 

been especially favorable toward the 
steels and motors. In February we add- 
ed to these the oils and rails. All four 
groups have done well but our interest 
in the steels and motors is now giving 
way to concentration on the oils and 
rails. We think the two latter groups 
offer the best probabilities in the list for 
appreciation during the Summer months. 


The Rails 


iy the rail group we continue most 
favorable toward New York Central, 
the Pacifics, especially Union Pacific 
Pennsylvania, Southern Railway, Rock 
Island and Baltimore & Ohio. 

In the more spcculative class we like 
New Haven and Missouri Pacific. 


Amerada Corporation 


E did not mention Amerada Cor- 

poration in our list of recommend- 
ed oil stocks in the March 15th issue but 
would like to do so now. The company 
has a splendid record of almost con- 
stantly and rapidly advancing produc- 
tion and earnings since organization in 
1920. 

An Attractive Speculation 


B Berens are no bonds or preferred 
stocks and the sole capitalization is 
less than a million shares of capita! 
stock now paying $2 a share and selling 
around 35 to yield nearly 6 per cent. Per 
share earnings declined from $6 in 1926 
to $4 last year but the company is in 
strong financial condition and should 
continie to go ahead in the future. 
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Public Utility 


News 


——_—. 


Telephone Use Grows 
Rapidly 
TATISTICIANS for the National 
Industrial Conference Board who have 
been making a special study of the growth 
of communications within the United 
States recently made public comparative 
figures between the growth in population 
and the growth in transportation and 
means of communication. 

In 1900, according to the report, there 
were 34 telephone conversations for every 
man, woman and child in the United 
States, and in 1926, the telephone was used 
at the per capita rate of 202 conversations 
a year. 

Whereas population since 1900, accord- 
ing to the board’s figures, increased 56%, 
freight transportation increased 216%, 
passenger traffic 123%, mail communica- 
tions 300%, telegraph messages 153%, 
and telephone conversations 804%. 

The intensive use of the telephone per 
capita in the United States is shown in 
the following table, which covers 1925: 


Telephone Tele- 


Talks grams 

OE i.5o55 snag dhgncaressevans 50 3. 
MEME .6anguseagide sence nant acs 55 0.6 
MN She uiccecassacaceessnass 19 a 
ee rer 14 4.5 

MAREE 5 salen decbatisiceaahvanbece 135 i. 
MD deutcss sens i6ssessbw awe wae 25 
IND igccscca dene danasanceus 33 0.6 
Great Britain and NorthIreland 25 as 
HUNGALY coccccccecsosccoscscsoese 13 0.6 
jess REE EAE OG ee 33 Be 

INNNIND. ~ 6.s44chwcnshotsaesewes 54 i 
OR ee re 107 1.5 
IT er re 106 i 
DNMIERIEE.  saccanccnniccscmsucess 39 p 
ee eer 196 z 





More Electricity From Less 
Fuel 


CCORDING to the reports published 

by the United States Geological Sur- 
vey, the electrical industry in the United 
States produced 5% per cent. more elec- 
tricity by steam in 1927 than during 1926, 
but actually consumed less fuel in doing 
this, due to the increased efficiency of the 
new steam plants. 

Approximately 2% billion more kilo- 
watts of electricity were generated by 
steam, but the consumption of fuels was 
150,000 tons less than in 1926. 

The average consumption of coal per 

kilowatt hour was 1.8 lbs., a reduction of 
2 ozs. from 1926. This small decrease, 
however, resulted in a saving for the year 
of 3 million tons of coal. Electricity de- 
veloped by water power during the year 
Was equivalent to saving 27,000,000 tons of 
Coal. 
Yhe use of natural gas to generate steam 
in driving steam turbines has shown a pro- 
portional increase year by year, the daily 
consumption during 1927 being given as 
174,000,000 cubic feet, against 139,500,000 
for the year previous. 


Tractions Have 19,000 Miles 
of Bus Routes 


A CCORDING to the statistics prepared 
by the Electric Railway Journal, 351 
electric street railway companies in the 
United States are operating 9,229 motor 
(Continued on page 79) 
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Taming the Lightning for Your Income 


A flash of light, a crash of sound - - - - revolving dyna- 
mos, a current flowing over copper wires--++ the 
same great force of Nature- ---untained and danger- 
ous in the heavens, but generated quietly and peace- 
fully in the power house of the Public Utility 
Company,to serve the daily needs ofmenand women. 


A 


Careful investors are learning more and more 
of the dependability of Electric Power and 
Light Bonds as they appreciate more the in- 
creasing demand and varied uses of elec- _ 
tricity. A liberal income, and a sure one, is 
best assured by investing in these securities. 
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Telephone Randolph 6380 
SAN FRANCISCO 
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Securities 
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— 
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FOR SALE 


A well-established, Nationally-known, 
profitable business 


MANUFACTURING 
— FUEL SAVERS — 


(For home heating apparatus and 
dustrial power plants) 
Business capable of almost unlimited expansion, 
on directed-to-user selling basis. It’s growth 
has been rapid, and financed from earnings. 
Ill health of operating spirit, places this ex- 
cellent opportunity before you. Around $25,000 
required. A young man’s opportunity. 


CHARLES A. SCOTT 


773F Garson Ave., Rochester, N. Y. 
EXCLUSIVE BROKER 

















How Many of Your Executives Read FORBES? 


Mention of “Forbes” insures good service 
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Latest Figures Showing What Leading Stocks are Doing 


Thou. Book 
Shares Value 
676 $28 
2,178 78 
260 160 
2,474 41 
600 140 
770 96 
610 159 
450 138 
10,963 120 
450 138 
3,000 74 
2,000 32 
600 27 
2,417 244 
813 245 
500 190 
200 211 
2,152 139 
1,800 168 
770 
511 + 101 
252 35 
800 43 
977 50 
2,061 36 
1,123 54 
1,190 191 
1,160 
361 39 
4,414 27 
2712 14 
1,000 14 
340 8105 
3,373 55 
4,320 117 
620 
1,761 12 
2,530 30 
550 148 
500 Nil 
1,000 33 
218 5 
400 64 
516 180 
1,688 131 
1,935 Nil 
2,662 77 
1,776 27 
1,003 13 
1,511 155 
4,500 11 
100 73 
730 20 
244 163 
7,211 42 
17,400 34 
357 30 
623 52 
602 40 
831 10 
2,490 160 
140 127 
400 108 
1,597 32 
1,315 160 
350 98 
579 25 
875 23 
1,060 208 
1,673 36 
1,000 76 
4,530 44 
3,680 18 


(a) Partly extra. 


June 30. (j) 
depletion. 


Earns 
1927 
$3.58 
10.02 
10.02 
4.11 
4.16° 
4.80 
19.64 
1.48 
11.65 


Nil 
3.38 
18.73 
11.95 
1.83 


5.21 
9.42 
5.02 
6.30* 
6.25" 
9.00 


5.17° 
0.60 


8.17 
8.43 
7.66 
18.83 
3.30 


3.76 


Earns, 1928 
m=months 


eeeeee 


eeeeee 


eeeeee 


seeeee 


eeeeee 


(b) Year ended January 31. 
Year ended August 31. 
(r) 10% in com. stk. 


Section One 

Div 

Rate 
Ase Reduction: <.....,<.53 2 
Atiied Chemical © .....635. 6 
Ajhs Chalmers ...<...4..+ 6 
American Can... ..siccecccs V2 
Amer, Car & Foundry .... 6 
Amer. Locomotive ........ 8 
Amer. Smelt. & Refin. .... 8 
Amer. Sugar Refining .... .. 
Amer, Del, Ge TR osc ose: ~ 3 
Amer, Woolen ...c..2.6.. 2 
Anaconda Copper ......... 3 
Avior 60 0. A? icccce <x 
Assoc. Dry Goods ........ 2.50 
Atch., Topeka & S. F. .... 10a 
Atlantic Coast Line ....... 10a 
Atlantic Refining ......... 4 
Baldwin Locomotive ....... 7 
Baltimore & Ohio ........ 6 
Bethlehem Steel .......... .. 
Brook.-Manhattan Trans. .. 4 
Brook. Union Gas ........ s 
BPG SHOE oe voces scicsccers 2.50 
Burroughs:Add. Machine . 5a 
California Packing ....... 4 
California Petroleum ...... 1 
Carre Gt PASCO 0sccoccc0s 4 
Chesapeake & Ohio ....... 10 
Cic.. Bi, ot. raul, pid... .. 
Cais COMmpany ... ......<.. 2.40 
6 ee 2.50 
Ciryere® “GOT. occa si ces S 
ee occ hati edatecles 5 
Colorado Fuel & Iron .... .. 
Columbia Gas & Elec. .... 5 
Foe a 5 
Continental Can .......... 5 
Continental Motors ....... 0.80 
Corn Prods. Refining ...... 3a 
Crucible Steel ............ 6 
Cuba Cane Sugar ......... .. 
Cuban Amer. Sugar ...... 1 
Curtiss Aeroplane ........ 1 
Davison Chemical ........ .. 
Delaware & Hudson ...... 9 
Del., Lack. & Western .... 7a 
Detes Beet. “AP ..s.2008 ee 
Du Pont de Nemours ..... 10 
Elec. Power & Light ...... .. 
Elec. Refrigeration ....... .. 
te eS gk sles okteeGisibw- ow 
Fleischmann Co. .......... 3 
Pountation Co. ~ 6.66. scewe se 
Preegert Texas ......600 6a 
General Asphalt .......... .. 
General Electric .......... Sa 
General Motors ........... 5 
Gen. Railway Signal ...... 5 


0 err rrr 
Asoparicn, B. Fc .ccccecs 4 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber .. .. 
Great Northern, pfd. ...... 5 


Gulf States Steel 


Hudson & Manhat. ....... 2.50 
PiWGROn BEGHOY . ....0.s ise 5 
Illinois Central ........... ¥ 
Interboro Rapid Transit ... .. 
Int. Business Machines ... 5 
Int. Combustion Eng. ..... 2 
Int. Harvester ............ 6t 
ci TR 2 
My SED bikasiucacccunas 2.40 
Kennecott Copper ......... 5 
CON: 6s JG: her eucankaas 1.20 


(c) Year ended February 28. (d) Y ded , 
(k) Year ended September 30. poy Bes Merch 31 
(s) Partly estimated. 


(t) Plus 4% in com. stock. 


Long Term 
Price Range 


200- 67; 
170- 55; 
119- 41; 
78- 39; 
116- 91; 
145- 64; 
189- 43; 
96- 36; 
186-114; 
110- 16; 
67- 28; 
27- 9; 
61- 37; 
200- 92; 
268- 83; 
140- 79; 
266- 93; 
125- 33; 
97- 37; 
78- 9; 
158- 56; 
51- 29; 
145- 45; 


79- 60; 
38- 17; 
74- 23; 
219- 54; 
55- 7; 
75- 45; 


"24-'27 
'22-'27 
24-27 
'26-'27 
'25-'27 
'23-'27 
°22-'27 
'22-'27 
°22-'27 
"22-'27 
'20-'27 
'25-'27 
°25-'27 
'22-'27 
'22-'27 
°24-'27 
°22-'27 
22-27 
'20-'27 
'23-'27 
°24-'27 
'26-'27 
'24-'27 
'26-'27 
'23-'27 
°20-'27 
'22-'27 
°22-'27 
'25-'27 
°22-'27 


; °25-’27 
; '24-'27 
; °21-’27 
; '26-’27 
; ’23-’27 
= anee 
; '22-27 
; 724-27 
; °22-’27 


9; ’20-’27 


; °22-27 


5; ’24~27 


49- 13; 
344-154; 


40- 15; 
91- 6; 
70- 10; 


71- 32; 
184- 35; 
107- 7; 


97- 23; 
147- 79; 
226- 55; 
153- 60; 
83- 35; 
97- 17; 

70- 7; 
104- 50; 
105- 40; 


66- 20; 
140- 19; 


140- 70; 
54- 9; 
120- 38; 
70- 19; 
256- 67; 
90- 10; 
92- 28; 
91- 25; 
82- 42; 


; °20-’27 
; ’22-27 
; °22-’27 


'25-'27 
26- wf 
'25-'27 
'26-'27 
'23~'27 
°26-'27 
23-27 
'24-'27 
'20-'27 
°26-'27 
yy 

'25~'27 
'22-'27 
'20-'27 
°22-'27 
°23-'27 
'22-'27 


"24-27 
"22-27 


°23-'27 
°22-'27 
"26-27 
°22-’27 
’20-27 
20-27 
’20-27 
°22-"27 
26-27 


(e) Year ended April 30. 
(u) 2/5 sh. United Cigar Scrip. 


Prices 1928 Approx. Yield 


‘High Low Prices % 
65%- 61 64 3.1 
162 -146 158 38 


125 -115% 122 49 
88%4- 70% 86 27 
111%4-104 106 57 
115 -107% 110 76 
19134-169 189 44 
7814- 55 am a 
18234-1764 181 50 
24%-20% 2 .. 
5934- 53%, 58 56 
im-ix 2. 
48% -414 43 538 
19534-182% 189 53 
186%4-167 180 56 
113%4- 95% 112 36 


28234-242 267 2.6 
119 -109 116 5 
62%4- 55% 58 : 
67%- 53% 66 6. 
156%4-145 151 3 
51 - 47 48 5 
165 -139 163 57 


79%4- 71% 74 5.4 
26%- 24 26 40 
69%- 61% 67 6.0 
205%4-185% 193 5.1 


453¢- 37 45 os 
52%4- 40 42 5.6 
42%- 37% 40 59 
73 - 54% 67 45 
1447%-127 142 3.5 
8414- 66% 77 “s 
973% -89% 93 5.4 
146%-1193% 146 3.5 
110 - 80% 107 48 
12 - 10 11 7.5 
79 - 4% 77 2.6 
93 - 83% 86 7.0 

7%- 5% 6 - 
233%4- 19% 22 4.3 
6634- 53% ted 18 


4654- 343% 41 - 
186 -163% 167 5.4 
147%4-129 141 5.0 
241%- 17 23 - 
395 . -310 376 27 


395%- 2834 37 
17%- 11% 16 
6634- 495% 58 


93%- 71% 85 

15234-124 151 33 
199-130 185 27 
1235%- 94 6% 5.1 
43%4- 34% 41... 
993%4- 78% 85 47 
72%4- 50% 58 7 
102%- 93% 102 5.0 


6234- 51 61 
583%- 51 56 47 
99%- 75 92 5.3 


14434-131%4 141 5.0 
41 - 29 


38 - 

14734-114 127 4.0 
55%- 45% 50 
2577%4-224% =: 252 
9934- 735% 94 
78%4- 67% 75 


873%- 80% 85 
75 - 65 73 


un What 
Do RNeK Oo 


(n) Year ended October 31. (p) Year ended November 30. (q) Before charges for 
(v) 9 months. 


(g) Year ended 
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Develop 
Your 

Foremen 

for Extra Profits 


By THOS. B. FORDHAM 
Works Mgr., The Frigidaire Corp. 








rhaps you never regarded your foremen as a 
onan pono of extra profit. But stop and 
consider. Who but your foremen can keep the 
rank and file of workers on their toes? Who 
but your foremen can win their enthusiastic 
support of new plans and policies? Who but 
your foremen can form a point of contact be- 
tween shop and office, thus establishing the 
esprit de corps that precludes all possibility of 
serious industrial misunderstanding? . 

No one but your foremen can accomplish 
these results. That’s why organizations _like 
Brown & Sharpe, Peerless Motor, General Elec- 
tric, Frigidaire, and scores of others, large 
and small, are establishing Foremen’s Clubs as 
the surest, quickest and easiest way to develop 
foremen along these money-making lines. 


Foremen’s Magazine FREE 


If you are interested in learning more about 
this new way to extra profits that has been 
adopted so widely, we invite you to investigate 
the results being accomplished by the Nat’l 
Ass’n of Foremen through individual Factory 
Foremen’s Clubs. Everything is explained in an 
interesting booklet just off the press. May we 
send you one of these booklets—and a copy of 
the Foremen’s Magazine—without cost or obliga- 
tio on your part? A note on your business 
letterhead brings both by return mail. 


National Association of Foremen 
E. H. Tingley, Sec., 1246 U. B. Bldg. 
Dayton, Ohio 














e Of International Renown & 


che TYRAKE 


HOTEL s CHICAGO 
Yet It Costs No More 


eA MODERATENESS of rates 
which will surprise you—as little 
as $5.00 a day single rooms with 
bath or $6.00 a day double rooms 
with bath. These same rates have 
always prevailed. 

Unexcelled food and service. 
Undoubtedly the finest location of 
any metropolitan hotel. On the 
shore of Lake Michigan and yet 
within short walking distance of 
business and theatrical districts. 

THE DRAKE is under the 
famous BLACKSTONE man- 
agement, known the world over. 
Write for illustrated book edition “BP” 


The Drake, Lake Shore Drive 
and Michigan Ave., Chicago 
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Public Utilities News 


(Continued from page 77) 

buses, over nearly 19,000 miles of route 
—an increase of approximately 20 per 
cent. over the previous year. 

Street railway companies purchased 
during the year 1,800 buses, as compared 
with less than 1,400 street cars of all 
kinds, including service cars. About 400 
old buses were scrapped. The added 
mileage of bus routes during the year is 
estimated to be about 3,000. 

Street railways in New England are 
operating 871 buses as a part of their 
transportation service. 





Gas Sales Increased 500 Per 
Cent. in 25 Years 


HE sale of manufactured gas in the 

United States during 1927 reached a 
total of 475 billion cubic feet—an increase 
of 500 per cent. over the sales of 1902. 
This gas was sold to 11,400,000 customers 
—an increase of approximately 350,000 
during the year. 

The total miles of gas mains is reported 
as 91,000, and the capital invested in plant 
and equipment of operating companies is 
as 91,000, and tne capital invested in plant 
enue for the year for the industry is esti- 


mated at $520,000,000. 


Only 9 Per Cent. of Electric 
Power Is Interstate 


oO 9.06% of all electric power gen- 
erated by light and power companies 
in the United States in 1926 passed over 
any state lines, according to a report re- 
cently issued by the Harvard Bureau of 
Business Research. 

This report states that the total quantity 
of electric power which crossed state lines 
during 1926 amounted to 6,171,530,837 
KWH exclusive of that which crossed the 
Canadian or Mexican boundaries Of this 
amount, over 26% involved no change in 
ownership, being transmitted from one 
plant to another belonging to the same 
company. 





State Regulation 
HIS current was transmitted over 
453 interstate power lines, of which 
one-third were added during the three 
years ending with 1926. 

With nearly 91% of all electric power 
consumed within the boundaries of the state 
in which it is generated, and coming as it 
does under the regulation of state authori- 
ties, the necessity for Federal regulation, 
with the small amount passing over state 
boundaries, does not see mto be apparent, 
especially as the regulation of this class of 
business can be much better provided for 
under the suggested plan of electric light 
and power companies of New England. 

Under this plan, the public utility com- 
missions of any two states involved in the 
transmission of any such power should, by 
agreement with the electric light com- 
panies, be permitted to regulate such 
transmission in the same manner as is now 
done with the current used within the 
boundaries of any one state. 





Propose Lower Utility Rates 
‘Commonwealth Edison Co. and Peoples 
Gas, Light & Coke Co. submitted to the 
Illinois Commerce Commission new pro- 
posed schedules for electric and gas rates 
which officials claim will result in annual 
savings to consumers of $1,300,000 in 





electric and $2,000,000 in gas bills. 
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OIL comes to 
the Southeast 
through 
Jacksonville 











In THE Southeast, Jacksonville is the head- 
quarters for thirteen of the large oil com- 
panies of the country. Great fleets of oil 
tankers call regularly in its harbor. The 
business of these companies here has in- 
creased one-third since 1923. And the 
economic factors that have brought to 
Jacksonville the leaders in this industry 
have attracted branch offices of nearly 200 
other nationally known concerns. 

By locating in Jacksonville, these com- 
panies have at their disposal the services, 
at low freight rates, of nine railroads. 
Jacksonville’s strategic location makes it 
the logical base for automotive distribu- 
tion over Florida’s 5000-mile network of 
paved roads. Its excellent deep-water har- 
bor sends and receives an immense tonnage 
of ocean traffic to and from South America 
and Europe, as well as the great cities of 
the North. 

Jacksonville’s rapid growth has been 
economically ies It is the banking 
center of the Southeast. Attractive cli- 
matic conditions make labor abundant. 
Power rates are unusually low. 

Investigate for yourself Jacksonville’s 
opportunities for business and for invest- 
ment. Plan mow to spend your vacation here 
this summer! You will be delighted with 
the facilities for health and recreation. 
With the modern hotels. The year-round 
outdoor sports. You will find Jackson- 
ville an ideal place from which to see 
Florida. For detailed information, write to 
Believers in Jacksonville, P. O. Box 318, 
Jacksonville, Florida. 


Relievers in 


acksonville 


cksonville 





‘AN ASSOCIATION OF REPRESENTATIVE BUSINESS 
MEN INCORPORATED FOR THE SINGLE PURPOSE 
OF COMMUNITY ADVERTISING, AFFILIATED WITH 





JACKSONVILLE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE.” 
Mention of “Forbes” insures good service 
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Forbes Guide for Investors 
Latest Figures Showing What Leading Stocks Are Doing 


Section Two 
Thou. Book Earns Earns, 1928 Div. Long Term Prices 1928 Approx. Yield 
Par Shares Value 1927 m=months Rate Price Range High Low Prices % 
$50 =: 11,211 “— Ee Lehigh Valley ..........0 $3.50 127- 40; '22-’27 9734- 84% 93 37 
25 ~=1,754 eee Liggett & Meyers “B”..... Sa 128- 48; '24-’27 12314-104% 107 48 
No 1,061 38 6.354 $1.20, 3 m RR PN nes csincs acces 3a 64 10; 22-27 70%4- 57 68 44 
25 500 36 a ae ae Loose-Wiles Biscuit ...... 1.60 178- 35; '23-°27 58 - 49% 51 32 
100 1,117 164 ae 2 8=—Ss ita Seiwa Louisville & Nashville .... 7 160- 84; ’22 ’27 155 -145%4 151 46 
No 736 8672 rrr Mack Trucks ............. 6 242- 25; ’°22 °27 107%- 90% 97 6.2 
No 350 74 errs BS TEE, csacesecbanes 5 244- 54; ’22-’27 +313 -235 304 14 
No 2,317 36 | arr kana reeeee os 64- 12; ’21 27 38%4- 33 38 si 
No 1414 46 ia Mid-Continent Pet. ....... .. 62- 22; ’°20 27 29%4- 25% 28 os 
No 808 123 Me iaaes Missouri-Kan.-Texas ...... .. 57- 7; 22-27 41%4- 33% 38 wie 
100 828 125 as Oe Se cia ain Missouri Pacific .......... .. 62- 8; 22-27 53 - 41% 50 ‘a 
No 1,141 36 re Montgomery Ward ........ 4 123- 12; ’22-'27 15314-117 150 27 
No 2,730 18 ee”. daha eee 6a 102- 52; ’'26-’27 10134- 80% 88 68 
25 2,047 45 BOW ae aes National Biscuit .......... 6 187- 38; ’23-27 182 -162%4 169 3.5 
No 200 29 See ee TE, GUO ENOEE cckccccee sc 85- 31; ’23-27 70 - 41 68 mit 
No __1,100 27 G00 ~=— se asaae Nat. Cash Register “A” ... 3 54- 37; ’26’27 57 -47% 57 5.2 
100 310 303 eran National Lead ............ 5 181- 63; ’20-27 136 -123 133 3.8 
No 2,546 14 ts A ae Nat. Power & Light ...... 1 27- 16; ’26-'27 275%- 21% 27 37 
100 4,216 147 ae _ York Central ....... 8 172- 72; ’22-'27 18034-156 179 4.4 
100 3,035 207 ae , Chic. & St. Louis .. 6 241- 67; ’23-'27 1371%4-128 131 46 
100 1,571 106 a ~sebeas N. y” N. H. & Hartford.. 1 63- 9; 22-27 675%4- 59% 64 18 
100 1,400 191 ae 0té«C Www Norfolk & Western ...... 8 202- 88; ’21-’27 192 -1773%4 188 44 
No 4,627 22 ee North American .......... 10r 75- 22; ’24-27 67 - 58% 64 10.0 
100 2,480 174 se Bee Northern Pacific .......... 5 102- 49; 22-27 10134- 9234 101 5.0 
25 2,842 23 a eS ee Pacific Gas & Elec. ....... 2 50- 31; 1927 497%- 43% 47 41 
10 3,004 18 3.91 3.37, 6 m Packard Motor ..........; 3 61- 9; 22-27 70%- 3674 69 43 
50 2,422 65 aie, eae Pan Amer. Pot, “BY ..... «. 96- 34; ’21-'27  4634- 3734 45 fe 
No 688 106 ee Paramourt-Fam. Lasky ... 10a 128- 40; ’20-'27 12134-1114 116 8.6 
50 10000 91 Se re Pennsylvania R. R. ....... 3.50 68- 33: 22-27 70%- 63 69 49 
100 450 148 | Pere Marquette ........... 6 141- 36; ’23-’27 13314-124% 131 46 
No 2,407 47 ae.  '~seacine Phillips Petroleum ........ 1.50 60- 16; ’20-’27 4314- 35% 41 3.7 
No 329 Nil Me | | asieas Pierce-Arrow .........ee008 os 83- 6; ’20-'27 155%- 10% 13 : 
100 126 77 ee} '  aoeee Pressed Steel Car ........ .. 114- 37; ’20-’27 26%- 22 23 
No 4,154 26 Se: 6 naga Public Service of N. J. .. 2 46- 31; '26"27 49 - 41% 49 40 
No 3,375 82 ee Pullman Incorporated ..... 4 85- 73; 1927 8814- 79% 85 4.7 
No 1,155 15 eer Radio Corporation ........ .. 101- 26; ’24-’27 17434- 85% 170 a 
50 1,400 8&5 eae EE piel ka aban anes 4 124- 51; ’22-’27 10854- 94%4 107 3.8 
No _ 1,319 3 ee eee Remington-Rand, Inc. ..... .. 47-20; 1927 33 - 23% 26 ‘a 
No 300 221 PS Republic Iron & Steel .... 4 76- 40; ’22-’27 6934- 56 60 6.7 
100 655 138 Ae St. Louis-San Fran. ...... 8a 117- 20; ’22-’27 122 -109 120 6.7 
100 1644 176 fae St. Louis-Southwestern .... .. 93- 20; ’22-’27 857%- 67% 84 ‘ 
100 370 =—115 EES . Seaboard Air Line ........ .. 41- 2; 22-27 3Y%- 11% 19 7 
No 4200 33 RLS. Sears Roebuck ............ 2.50 92- 44; ’26-27 110%4- 82% 103 2.4 
No 4509 55 co! ee Sinclair Consol. Oil ...... .. 40- 15; ’20-'27 2934- 17% 28 - 
100 100 214 iat 9  uaeaten Sloss-Sheffield Steel ...... 6 144- 42; 20-27 134 -116% 131 4.6 
100 3,724 157 ae) ) ‘seauas Southern Pacific .......... 6 127- 78; ’22-’27 124 -117% 122 49 
100 1,300 188 7s 0té«ét ww Southern Railway ........ 8 149- 17; '22-'27 14934-13914 149 5.3 
No 1,296 a ve ae Standard Gas & Elec. .... 3.50 69- 31; ’24-’'27 663%- 57% 64 48 
No 12,594 44 — ry Standard Oil of Cal. ...... 2.50 64- 51; ’'26-’27 565%- 53 56 47 
25 24, 145 46 ie re ee Standard Oil of N. J. .... 1.50a 48- 30: 22-27 40%- 3734 40 3.7 
No ‘600 44 le Stewart-Warner .......... 6 125- 21; ’20-'27 93%- 77% 92 6.3 
No = 1,875 52 ee. -  aeewee Studebaker Corp. ......... 5 66- 30: "24-"27 69%4- 57 65 77 
25 = 7,264 40 ee Texas Corporation ........ 3 58- 34; ’22-’27 5534- 50 53 5.7 
No 2,540 7 — 8 86—Ssf teenie Texas Gulf Sulphur ...... 4 81- 39; ’26-’27 8054- 68% 75 5.3 
No _ 1,201 24 Se Timken Roller Bearing ... 6a 143- 28; ’22-’27 134 -112% 123 49 
100 660 §=63 a aan Tobacco Products ........ u 118- 46; ’22-’27 1147%-102% 113 u 
No 645 39 Ber rerey Underwood Elliott Fisher .. 4 70- 36; ’23-’27 7134- 65 65 6.2 
25 3,789 43 eA eA Union Oil of Cal. ........ 2 58- 35; ’24-’27 51 - 423% 49 4.0 
100 2.223 183 a | geamas Union Pacific ........ee00. 10 198-125; ’22-’27 19814-186%4 198 5.0 
No 2, "500 76 es roe SE EE kcnnndddddaesne 5.50a 150- 98; ’26-’27 14334-136 139 4.7 
100 120 263 Fr U. S. Cast Iron Pipe ..... 10 250- 16; ’22-’27 26914-190% 238 4.2 
100 240 = 171 a Gwen U. S. Industrial Alcohol .. 5 112- 37; ’22-’27 12214-10234 116 4.3 
No 398 51 - a Ti EE Sicnenmacieae Hs 44- 7; 22-27 29%4- 22 28 ” 
No 733 53 7.53° 4.24, 8 m U. S. Realty & Improve. .. 4 72- 48; 26-27 6834- 61% 66 6.1 
100 810 162 ae oe 0 | Bae 144- 22; ’20-’27 63%4- 40 50 be 
100 7,116 205 are <= > ieee 7 161- 82: '22-'27 15234-13734 146 48 
100 666 155 A, cere Wabash Railway .......... .. 81- 6; ’22-'27 76 -51 72 
100 600 106 GS Western Pacific ........... .. 48- 12; ’22-'27 3714- 28% 36 - 
100 998 186 ———  =—S—i(té« hw Western Union ........... 8 172- 89: °22-27  1773%4-163 165 48 
No 3,172 17 C aaa Westinghouse Air Brake .. 2 51- 40; 1927 573%- 46% 52 4.0 
50 2,290 72 6.81°% 493, 9 m Westinghouse Electric .... 4 95- 49; ’22-’27 10514- 88% 102 4.0 
50 800 55 a ee White Motors ............ 1 105- 30; ’22-’27 413%%- 30% 35 3.0 
5 2,526 15 res Willys-Overland .......... .. 35- 4; °22-'27 28 - 17% 26 ea 
2 3,900 34 ree Woolworth, F. W. ........ 5 199-117; ’26-’27 194 -175%4 187 2.6 
No 250 a aoe th ea Wright Aeronautical ...... 2 95- 6: 22-27 91 - 69 86 23 


(a) Partly extra. (b) Year ended January 31. (c) Year ended February 28. (d) Year ended March 31. (e) Y ded April 30. nded 
June 30. (j) Year ended August 31. (k) Year ended September 30. (n) Year ended October 31. (p) Year 8 Hoven: 30. ¢ ‘wi. ye for 
depletion. (r) 10% in com. stk. (s) Partly estimated, (t) Plus 4% in com. stock. (u) 2/5 sh. United Cigar Scrip. (v) 9 BS, 
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RTHUR W. CUTTEN, one of Chi- 

cago’s leading figures in recent stock 
market operations, has purchased a seat on 
Chicago Stock Exchange. 

William H. Woodin, president and chair- 
man of both the American Car and Foun- 
dry Company and the American Locomo- 
tive Company, has been elected a member 
of the board of the American Surety 
Company. 


H. F. Nelson, A. H. Townsend and C. 
M. Angel were elected directors of Vesta 
Battery Company. C. M. Angel and A. H. 
Townsend were made vice-president and 
secretary respectively. 

William H. Taylor has been elected 
president of the Philadelphia Electric 

- Company. 


Alex N. McFad- 
yen has joined David 
A. Schulte in the 
Schulte-United Five 
Cents to One Dollar 
Retail Stores, Inc., 
as vice-president and 
general manager. 


< Walter C. White, 
William H. Taylor president .of The 
White Company, announces the appoint- 
ment of Jay Rathbun as vice-president of 
the Eastern Region, with headquarters at 
New York. 


E J. BULLOCK, vice-president and a 
e director of the Standard Oil Com- 
pany of Indiana, has been elected chairman 
of the Dixie Oil Company. 

W. H. Foster has been elected chairman 
of the board of the General Fireproofing 
Co., to succeed the late M. I. Arms. 
George T. Brainard is the new president 
and general manager. 

Frank Milholland, chairman of the 
North Dakota Railroad Commission, has 
resigned to become president and general 
manager of the Central West Public Serv- 
ice Company. 

. OLIN CAMPBELL, formerly with 

Chevrolet and Star, has been ap- 
pointed vice-president in charge of sales 
of the Willys-Overland Company. G. M. 
Graham was made vice-president to be 
associated in management with Mr. Willys 
and L. A. Miller, first vice-president. 

Leonard Dreyfuss, president of the 
United Advertising Corporation, has been 
elected a director of the newly-formed 
United-Capitol National Bank and Trust 
Company of New York. 

Henry Lockhart, Jr. of Blair & Co, 
Inc., and Arnold Stifel of Stifel, Nicholaus 
& Co., St. Louis, were elected directors of 
the A. E. Staley Company. 

lhe New York Rubber Exchange mem- 
bership of H. T. Helm was sold to L. W. 
Dumont, for another, for $7,500. 

Morgan Davis of Morgan Davis & Co., 
Sold a membership in the New York Stock 
Ex change for $315,000 to George F. Gar- 
lick, a page on the floor of the Exchange, 
who is to become the sixth floor member of 
M. J. Meehan & Co. 

The New York Stock Exchange seat of 
Arthur S. Jackson has been sold to Arthur 
C. Weil for $300,000. 
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to build 


Our engineers built a lab- 
oratory dam with a glass 
sidewall to show every 
effect of flow and pressure 
which would be encoun- 
tered under actual condi- 
tions. Then they knew 
the exact type of dam to 
build, and that it would 
stand for ages. 


Sound engineering, eco- 
nomical management, con- 
servative financing—it is 
the union of these which 
results in the best public 
service. 
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An Industry That Never Shuts Down 








We had a great Dam 
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Building Income _Y ields by 
Preferred Stocks 


Preferred List Is a Selective One—How to Analyze an Issue— 
Yields of Six Per Cent Still Possible with Small Risk— 
Call Prices Keep Yields Comparatively High 


i herve majority of high grade preferred 
stocks are selling higher than ever 
before, due to the cumulative influence of 
several years of prosperity and low money 
rates. Nevertheless, the investor who is 
seeking the best yields possible without 
assuming much risk will find the preferred 
stock market offering as good and prob- 
ably better opportunities than the bond 
market. 

Stocks which are selling at or near their 
call price and are thus prevented from 
selling as high as their merit warrants, 
under present easy money conditions, wiil 
be of particular interest to investors try- 
ing to improve the return on their capital. 


Callable Issues 


MERICAN Steel Foundries and 

Chrysler Corporation are conspicuous 
examples of this sort, the former being 
callable at 110 and the latter at 115. But 
for these call provisions, the stocks would 
undoubtedly be selling substantially higher 
as they have remarkably good protection 
in earnings and assets. 

The situation makes it possible for the 
investor in American Steel Foundries pre- 
ferred to get a return of slightly more 
than 6 per cent. and in Chrysler preferred 
of 7 per cent. Yet Chrysler Corporation 
earned no less than $89.96 a share on its 
preferred last year, as compared with 
$71.94 in 1926 and $78.27 in 1925. 


Chrysler Corp. 


HERE are only 215,198 shares of 
Chrysler Corporation preferred out- 
standing, preceded by a negligible funded 


By Edward L. Barnes 








Comparison of Preferred Stocks 
High Grade 

Div. Approx. Yield Call Earned per Sh. 

Preferred Stock Rate Price % Price 1926 1925 
Atchison, Top. & S. Fe......... $5.00 107 47 $37.17 $33.95 
Peet. Car GB PG. cccekencsss. 7.00 136 52 20.34 20.55 
Amer. Smelt. & Ref. .......... 700 138 51 a 30.38 22.35 
a Se Sere 6.00 106 5.7 115 39.56 35.72 
Corn Prod. Relining ............. 7.00 145 BB ia ak 46.23 28.86 
Amer. Steel Fdries. ......... ... 7.00 113 62 110 5366 52.58 
BO. Peete Mies SME. 2. ccccccccs 8.00 135 5.9 sa 31.62 41.15 
ge ee reer 8.00 115 7.0 115 71.94 7827 

Second Grade 

Guantanamo Sugar ............ 8.00 106 7.6 105 15.12 8.25 
PMs ts, MME oc iara, svers,s Aid dics is sisters 5.00 91 5.5 az 7.00 6.11 
Cuban Amer. Sugar ........... 7.00 103 6.8 i 11.90 21.70 
ea eS eer 7.00 9 74 110 apis en 
Ager, Guper Rel. ...ccccccccces 7.00 107 6.5 7 14.08 10.37 
SO EE are 7.00 9 $75 115 £15.98 17.32 
Remington-Rand Ist ........... 7.00 95 74 100 38.70 32.50 

















debt and followed by common stock with 
a market value of approximately $163,- 
000,000. In a few years’ time the com- 
pany has grown to be one of the most im- 
portant automobile manufacturers, with 
business in the opening quarter of the 
current year running at a new high record. 

Dozens of excellent public utility pre- 
ferred stocks are available from which to 
make selections yielding upwards of 5 per 
cent., although only a few are described 
here. The advantages of electric light 
and power investments are more or less 
obvious because of the stable nature of the 
business and its greater freedom from the 
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difficulties which beset industrial corpora- 
tions in the way of competition, changing 
styles, new inventions and processes. 


For the benefit of those who may not 
be familiar with some of the larger and 
stronger light and power companies which 
have preferred stocks outstanding, we 
might mention such properties as Com- 
monwealth Power; Consolidated Gas of 
New York; Public Service of New Jer- 
sey; North American Company; South- 
eastern Power & Light and Southern 
California Edison. 


Utilities vs. Rails 

The senior stocks of such railroads as 
Southern Railway, Colorado & Southern, 
Reading, Baltimore & Ohio, Union Pacific, 
Rock Island and Norfolk & Western are 
other splendid investment mediums, but 
generally sell on a less attractive yield 
basis than the utility preferreds. The 
constant supply of new capital which is 
required to finance the growth of electric 
light and power projects and the larger 
supply of utility preferred stocks as con- 
trasted with railroad preferreds, appar- 
ently account for the somewhat better 
yields available among utilities as a g-oup. 
For all practical purposes, however, there 
is little to mark investments in the rail 
group as preferable to commitments in 
the shares of the strong utility properties. 


A Word of Caution 


T= are a great many preferred 
stocks on the market which are of a 
The classifica- 


pretty speculative nature. 
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tion “preferred” does not necessarily 
mean that a stock is deserving of con- 
sideration as an investment or that its 
dividend is any safer than that on various 
common stocks. 


Most tire and rubber preferred stocks 
are inherently speculative because of the 
uncertainties of the industry which even 
expert management cannot entirely over- 
come. The same is true of a good many 
sugar preferred stocks. Particular care 
should be exercised in purchasing the pre- 
ferred shares of small, new industrial cor- 
poration which do not enjoy a broad 
market, and especially when only annual 
statements are available as to the trend of 
their affairs. 


The fact that an issue of preferred stock 
is preceded by bonds is of itself no ob- 
jection. The ideal capital set-up for the 
preferred stockholder exists in the case 
a corporaiton with no funded debt; a small 
issue of preferred; and with the major 
portion of its capital represented by com- 
mon stock on which dividends have been 
earned and paid for many years. In other 
words, the bigger the market equity junior 
to the preferred, the stronger the invest- 
ment position is likely to be. 


Corn Products Preferred 


‘Pye Products Refining has 250,000 
shares of preferred stock outstanding 
which, according to the usual statistical 
standards, is in exceptionally strong in- 
vestment position. There is only a small 
funded debt ahead of it and it is followed 
by common stock with a market value of 
some $192,000,000. The preferred is quoted 
at virtually the highest price in its history. 

The company is the largest and most 
successful manufacturer of glucose, syrup 
and sugar substitutes from corn. Even 
with cane sugar selling at depressed 
levels, the company has in the last few 
years demonstrated its ability to make 
large profits. The preferred now yields 
less than 5 per cent. and is one of the few 
industrial preferred stocks to afford so 
small a return. 


New York Dock 


[‘ is probably not generally appreciated 
that New York Dock Co. 5% non- 
cumulative preferred stock is a partici- 
pating issue. After the common receives 
5%, both preferred and common share in 
further dividends in any given year. Com- 
mon dves not at present pay anything, but 
a small dividend would be possible, $2 or 
$3 a share. 


Earnings of the company do not en- 
courage the belief that the participating 
feature of the preferred will have any 
near term value, yet the company owns 


some very valuable waterfront property 
in Brooklyn, N. Y. 


The tendency of earnings has been to 
slowly increase in recent years. A large 
bonded and free warehouse system is 


operated as well as a number of piers.. 


Preferred dividends have been more than 
earned in each of the last ten years, 
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An Investment in 
Cities Service Securities 


yields you a dependable income from a steadily growing 


organization serving 3000 communities with 
necessities of modern life. 


HE steadily growing earnings of the Cities Service organiza- 
T tion are participated in by more than 300,000 investors who 
own securities in this $650,000,000 enterprise. These investors 
include trust companies, banks, insurance companies and 
individuals in every state.and 37 foreign countries. 


Through its more than 100 subsidiaries the Cities Service 
organization supplies 3000 cities and communities in the United 
States and Canada with every day necessities of modern life. 
Millions of people, thousands of industries and an army of 
motorists in 33 states depend on Cities Service for essential 
service and products in three great industries—electric light and 
power, manufactured and natural gas and petroleum. 


Since the beginning of Cities Service Company in 1910 the 
Company’s net earnings have been more than $220,000,000. In 
1927 alone net earnings were $31,952,000, an increase of 30% 
over net earnings of $24,462,000 in 1926. 


You can still become a profit-sharing partner in the Cities 
Seryice organization on particularly advantageous terms by in- 
vesting in Cities Service Common stock, which, at its present 
price yields you a net income on your money of about 8%. 


HENRY L. DOHERTY & COMPANY 
60 Wall Street (A) New York City 


Branches in Principal Cities 


HENRY L. DOHERTY | N 
& COMPANY 1 ame 
60 Wall St., N. Y. City | 
Please send me without Address 
obligation full information | 
about Cities Service Com- | 
mon stock and the $650,- 


= - . 000,000 or ganization be- | 
Price and yield considered, Goodyear hind it. 


Tire & Rubber preferred is one of the 


though the margin of safety has not been 
large. The warehouse and dock business 
is normally a stable one, and the risks of 
holding this preferred stock do not ap- 
pear great. There are 100,000 shares of 


preferred and only 70,000 shares of com- 
mon, 
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Consolidation 
Effective April 1, 1928 the Citizens National Bank 


and the Citizens Trust and Savings Bank of Los 
Angeles, will be consolidated under the name 












CITIZENS NATIONAL TRUST & SAVINGS BANK 


FOR 38 YEARS this bank has been an outstand- 

ing factor in the growth and development of South- 

ern California. Sound and conservative banking 

policies wiil be upheld in the future as in the 

past, and a strictly independent local control will 
be maintained. 


RESOURCES EXCEED $120,000,000 


CITIZENS National BANK 


be seeseseeeeeesssessssesssssss! 
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Puts - Calls’ - 


Guaranieed by Members of the New York Stock Exchange 


May be utilized as insurance to protect margin ac- 
counts; to supplement margin; and in place of stop 
orders, 


Profit possibilities and other important features are 
described in Circular F-1. Sent free on request. 


Quotations furnished on all listed securities 


S. H. WILCOX & CO. 


Established 1917 
66 Broadway 
Telephone Hanover 8350 


Incorporated 


New York 








Spreads 









































FIXED TRUST SHARES are sold to investors by estab- 
lished investment houses and banks in most of the important 
cities of the United States and in several foreign countries. 


Booklet on Request 





American Basic-Business Shares Corporation, Depositor, 67 Wall Street, New York 





The Equitable Trust Company of New York, Trustee 


Any number of shares may be converted to the 
, underlying stocks or the pro rata cash value 
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more attractive stocks in the rubber group, 
The yield is better than 7%, and while this 
issue is, of course, not high grade and will 
need watching, the company occupies a 
very strong position in the industry. 

Recapitalization has improved financial 
structure. At the moment, there is some 
apprehension as to tire company earnings 
because of the break in the crude rubber 
market since the first of the year indi- 
cating inventory losses, but in the long 
run, low crude rubber prices are bullish 
for the tire manufacturers. This stock is 
recommended as a speculative-investment 
offering a splendid return. 


Commonwealth Power 


ip saece glade POWER pre- 
ferred stock is a 6% cumulative issue, 
redeemable at $105, which is an excellent 
medium for investment. It sells to yield 
about 5.8 per cent., or a shade under its 
call price. This company is a large hold- 
ing concern, whose subsidiaries operate 
electric light and power properties in 
Michigan, Illinois, Ohio, Indiana and 
Tennessee. 

Growth has been impressive, with 1927 
establishing new high records in gross 
and net. Dividends are paid quarterly on 
or about the first day of February, May, 
August and November. 


Cuban American Sugar 


UBAN AMERICAN SUGAR must 
be classed as a bit speculative, al- 
though in the fiscal year ended Sept. 30, 
1927, which covered a period of low sugar 
prices, it earned its senior dividend nearly 
three times over. Crop restriction in Cuba, 
continued low sugar prices and possibility 
that no early recovery will ensue place this 
stock in a rather unfavorable light. At 
the same time, it is one of the best pre- 
ferred stocks of the Cuban producers and 
under anything like normal conditions can 
cover the dividend by a very big margin. 
The company is one of the largest and 
most efficient producers on the Island. The 
preferred sold as low at 68 in 1921, though 
regular dividends have been paid in every 
year since 1910. 


South Porto Rico Sugar 


HERE are only 50,000 shares of South 

Porto Rico Sugar preferred outstand- 
ing, and funds have been provided for the 
retirement of all funded debt, so that 
eventually the preferred will be the senior 
capital obligation. For the fiscal year 
ended Sept. 30, 1927, no less than $62.37 a 
share was earned on this stock despite low 
sugar prices and general depression in the 
industry. 


The company has a decided advantage 
over Cuban producers, in that there is no 
crop restriction while sugar from Porto 
Rico enters the United States duty free. 
The stock is non-callable and is of real 
investment calibre. Dividends are paid 
on the first of January, April, July and 
October. Net quick assets at the end of 
the last fiscal year were substantially in 
excess of total bonds and preferred stock 
outstanding. 


Atchison Preferred 


NVESTORS who want one of the best 
railroad preferred stocks should in- 
clude Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe in 
their list. This road has an exceptionally 
favorable capital structure, serves a vast 
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Are you depreciating 


too fast? 


ACHINES that are not 

looked after wear out too 
fast. Little things go wrong and, 
if neglected, do lots of damage. 

It is the same way with you. 
Little things, if uncorrected, sap 
your strength and may even lead 
to chronic disease. If caught in 
time the remedy is simple and 
sure. 

National Bureau of Analysis 


It is our business to discover harmful 
tendencies and dangerous diseases be- 
fore they harm you—while a change in 
diet, more exercise, or a 
visit to your physician 
would make you perfectly 
well. 

There is no bother, the 
cost is negligible, the value 
tremendous. Our booklet, 
“The Span of Life,” ex- 
plains it all. It’s free. 
® Write for it today 





National Bureau of Analysis 


Bankers Bulding, Chicago 
Send me your free booklet, ‘““‘The Span of 


Life,” with particulars of your four-minute- 
a-year plan for better health and longer life. 


























in investment securities of public 
service companies supplying 


electricity, gas and _transporta- 
tion in 23 states. Write for list. 


UTILITY SECURITIES 
COMPANY 
230 So. La Salle St., CHICAGO 


New York g St. Louis Milwaukee 
Louisville Indianapolis Minneapolis Va 


















THOUSANDS of ambitious men 
are earning more money today 
because they know Accounting. 
Send for our 80-page book, “How 
to Learn Accounting,” and the 
first lesson. Both will be sent free. 


International Accountants Society, Inc. 
A Division of the 
Avexanper Hammton Instrrute 
Dept. 31,3411 So. Michigan Ave., Chicago, IIL 
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stretch of territory and appears immune 
to business depressions—at least to the 
extent that its dividend position would be 
jeopardized. Gross revenues in 1927 
amounted to $255,617,000 and net income 
available for dividends amounted to $49,- 
754,117, whereas: it takes only $6,208,640 
to cover a year’s preferred dividend re- 
quirements. In other words, $40.07 a 
share was earned on the preferred last 
year. Dividends are paid 242% semi- 
annually on February 1 and August 1. 





Preferred Stocks 
Get New 


Status 


New York State Law Makes 
Certain Issues Legal for 
Life Insurance Companies 


ple nggranaartl banking houses are 
busily engaged in analyzing the provi- 
sions of the Wales-Merriam bill on invest- 
ments of life insurance companies. This 
bill, known as Section 539 of the Insur- 
ance law, permits life insurance companies 
in New York State to buy preferred stocks 
of companies which have earned 4 per 
cent on their entire capital stocks for a 
period of five years. 

The bill was passed with practically no 
discussion, and took many investment 
houses by surprise. 

Preliminary estimates made by invest- 
ment houses indicate that some five bil- 
lions of preferred stocks will become legal 
investments for life insurance companies 
under the provisions of the law. 

According to the official reports, the 
New York insurance companies hold ap- 
proximately $5,100,000,000 in mortgage 
loans on real estate at the present time. 
They have about $4,600,000,000 invested 
in secured bonds, both mortgage and col- 
lateral trust. Through the present amend- 
ment they will become a market for in- 
vestment preferred stocks for the first 
time. 

Large Demand Expected 


7° is generally believed that the better 
known railroad and utility preferred 
stocks, some of them with dividend records 
going back for decades, will be favored. 
A number of industrial preferred issues 
of the older and larger companies also 
become eligible, and will doubtless find 
their way into the portfolios of the com- 
panies. 

The effect of the legalization of pre- 
ferred stock for life insurance investments 
is expected to increase interest in this field 
by many of the old-line bond houses. 

In many cases they have resisted the 
tendency of the times to show an increas- 
ing interest in stocks as against bonds, 
but, with the insurance companies often 
their largest clients, a change is now con- 
sidered inevitable. 


T HE yields available on preferred 
stocks which qualify under the new 
provisions are generally from a half to a 
full point higher than on bonds in the 
same category, according to rough com- 
pilations made in bond houses. 

However, from the insurance companies’ 
viewpoint, the chief benefit is said to be 





the increased liquidity of their portfolio. 
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$2,500 
Your Reward 


Invest $15.75 monthly in 
Investors Syndicate Cer- 
tificates and reward your- 
self in 120 months with 
a lump sum of $2,500. 
Prompt payment will be 
unconditionally guaran- 
teed by a third-of-a-cen- 
tury old house with assets 
in excess of $19,000,000. 
You may invest larger or 
smaller amounts—as lit- 
tle as $6.30 a month. 






Get full information re- 
garding this attractive, 
guaranteed Plan. Mail 
the coupon today for 
circular FM-10. 


INVESTORS SYNDICATE 


Established 1894 
100 North Seventh Street 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
New York Office 
17 East 42nd Street, N. Y. 


Offices in Principal Cities 
NAME ...cecccccece 
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ADDRESS .....cccsccscccccccccs 
THE POWER OF TIME & MONEY 





$209 a Month 
INCOME 


by investing $500 a year 


Coupon brings ‘‘The Science of Fortune Building’’ 
—free. This book contains a series of sane, work- 
able, tested plans for using average incomes to build 
substantial fortunes—wvaried plans to fit different- 
sized incomes. For example: $500 a year rightly 
invested, will give you $41,900 in 30 years, with 
$209 a month income. 


SEND COUPON 


— GEORGE M.FORMAN — 
& COMPANY 


{ “ | 
| Investment Bonds Since 1885 | 
112 West Adams Street, Chicago 
| Dept. 54: Please send me, without obliga- | 
tion, ‘The Science of Fortune Building,’’ and 
| descrimive literature on sound investments. | 
| Name 


Address 
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RICHFIELD OIL 


Listed on the New York 
Stock Exchange. 
Special Letter on Request 


Newburger, Henderson 
| and Loeb 


Members New York and 
Philadelphia Stock Exchanges 


1512 WALNUT STREET 


100 Broadway 
New York 
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Since 1893 


The House of Hodson has 
analyzed, approved and 
placed with investors the 
securities of scores of sub- 
stantial financial institu- 
tions. The House believes 
in the policy of allowing in- 
vestors to share in the prof- 
its which their money helps 
to make possible. The idea 
has been to give the in- 
vestor as much as possible 
rather than as little as pos- 
sible. 





Participating 
Bonds 


are obligations of corpora- 
tions engaged in a branch 
of the financial field, where 
earnings are larger than in 
most other kinds of busi- 
ness. They have never de- 
faulted in any payment. In 
addition to 6% bond inter- 
est, paid quarterly, you par- 
ticipate in the earnings. 


THIS BOOKLET 4:as 
placed extra 
dollars in the 
pockets of many 
investors. Sond 
the coupon for 
your copy. 
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Send me Circular B 362 
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Clarence Hodson s [b 


ees ESTABLISHED 1893 = INC. | 


SPECIALIZE IN SOUND SECURITIES 
YIELDING ABOVE THE AVERAGE 


165_Broadway -New York | 
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Private wires to New 
Orleans, Chicago and 
principal points 
throughout the 
South. 


Fenner & Beane 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
and principal commodity Exchanges 


60 Beaver Street — New York 
Fenner & Beane Bldg. — New Orleans 


























How Many of Your 
Executives Read Forbes? 


Air Reduction Co.—Stockholders ap- 
proved increase in authorized stock 
from 293,334 shares to 1,000,000 shares of 
no par value. There will be issued 676,- 
203 shares in exchange for present 
225,401 shares outstanding in ratio of 
three for one. 

American Linseed Co.—Resumed pay- 
ment of dividends on preferred stock, 
declaring amount for entire year, pay- 
able out of 1927 earnings, in four quar- 
terly installments of 134 per cent. each. 

Auburn Automobile Co.—Reported 
unfilled orders for over 5,000 cars for 
delivery before middle of May. Pro- 
duction is said to be progressing ac- 
cording to schedule. 

American Sugar Refining Co.—Under 
Cuban sugar crop quotas, decreed by 
President Machado, is allowed to pro- 
duce 1,096,143 bags in 1928, against 1,- 
069,958 bags in 1927. 

Collins & Aikman Corp.—In February 
received from General Motors Corp. 
largest orders in its history. Over 50 
per cent. of company’s total output, it 
is said, goes to General Motors. 

Commercial Investment Trust.—Stock- 
holders approved increase in 6% per 
cent. first preferred stock from $15,000,- 
000 to $30,000,000. 

Continental Baking Corp.—Passed 
dividend on Class “A” common. Last 
payment was $1, on Jan. 3, 1928. 

Copeland Products Co.—January and 
February, 1928, shipments were 70 per 
cent. and 22 per cent., respectively, 
ahead of those for same months of 1927, 


Cuba Cane Sugar Corp.—Will be al- 
lowed to produce 3,200,585 bags of sugar 
in 1928 under Government crop restric- 
tion decree, according to dispatch from 
Havana. This compares with output of 
3,411,376 bags in 1927 and 4,273,766 bags 
in 1926. 


General Motors Corp.—Retail sales by 
dealers in February set new high mark 
for that month, amounting to 132,029 
cars and trucks, compared with 102,205 
in February, 1927, a gain of 29.4 per 
cent. Gains by practically all car di- 
visions contributed to this result, Presi- 
dent Sloan announced. John J. Raskob, 
chairman of finance committee, was 
quoted as saying company would earn 
about $70,000,000 after all charges and 
Federal taxes in first quarter of 1928, 
or equivalent of $4 a share on common 
stock, and should show about $9 a share 
for first six months. Sales, according 
to Mr. Raskob, are running about 25 
per cent. ahead of same period of 1927. 


Georgia Power Co. — Filed with 
Georgia Public Service Commission re- 
duced rate applicable to large commer- 
cial customers. 


Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co.—Said to 

















be negotiating for merger with Ajax 
Rubber Co. 


Great Northern Railway.—Company 
and Northern Pacific Railways, which 
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tems, submitted to Interstate Commerce 
Commission proposals for purchase of 
1,627-mile line of Minneapolis & St. 
Louis R. R. by proposed Great North- 
ern Pacific R. R. Co. The two roads 
also proposed on behalf of Great North- 
ern Pacific to take over six short line 
railroads in Minnesota, Montana, Idaho 
and Washington and continue to operate 
all but one. 

Hudson Motor Car Co.—Announced 
March production would be 35,721 cars. 
This compares with total of more than 
25,000 in January and 30,000 in February. 
This would make output in first quarter 
of 1928 largest on record. 


Hupp Motor Car Corp.—“Sales by 
distributors and dealers throughout 
America are largest ever at this time of 
year,” said Dubois Young, president. 
“More unfilled orders for retail de- 
livery are on their books than at any 
previous time in their history.” 


Interborough Rapid Transit Co— 
Motion of Transit Commission and City 
of New York to dismiss Interborough 
suit in fare matter was denied by Fed- 
eral Judge Bondy, who also granted mo- 
tion of Interborough for injunction 
temporarily staying counter actions filed 
by City and Transit Commission in State 
Court. 


Kellogg Switchboard & Supply Co— 


Passed dividends on preferred and com- 
mon stocks. 


Mackay Companies.—Reached agree- 
ment, subject to approval of respective 
boards, with International Telephone & 
Telegraph Corp. for a fusion of inter- 
est between communications systems 
operated by two companies. Plan con- 
templates formation of a Commercial 
Postal Company under chairmanship of 
Clarence H. Mackay which would ac- 
quire outstanding shares of Mackay 
Companies which control submarinc 
cables and land lines comprising Com- 
mercial Cable and Postal Telegraph sys- 
tems extending from Europe through 
United States to coast of Asia. Eventu- 
ally organization of a new International 
Cables Co. (Mackay System), is con- 
templated, also under chairmanship of 
Mr. Mackay, to take charge of opera- 
tions of Commercial Cable. 


Metro-Goldwyn Pictures Corp—aAn- 
nounced 3,741 shares of preferred stock 
had been selected by lot for redemption 


June 15, 1928, at $27 a share and ac- 
crued dividend. ’ 


Montgomery Ward & Co.—New store 


in Denver will be opened within two 
months. 


Paramount Famous Lasky Corp.— 
Federal Trade Commission granted one 
month’s grace in which to comply with 
commission’s order to discontinue prac- 
tice of block booking in distribution of 
motion picture films. 


_Radio Corp. of America—While offi- 
cials would not discuss matter, it is 
rumored merger negotiations are go- 
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ing forward between Radio Corp. and 
Victor Talking Machine Co. 

Standard Oil Co. (New Jersey).— 
Agreement has been made embracing 
Standard Oil, Royal Dutch-Shell group 
and Soviet Oil interest in Germany pro- 
viding for uniform gasoline prices at 
tank stations in that country. 

Timken Roller Bearing Co.—In report 
to stockholders President Timken said 














“Development of 


of 100 railroads were now using 
more than T H S . Ww S 
5t. Timken bearings on passenger cars, HE M A # L ( ) 
h- Pullmans, freight cars, locomotive ten- 
ds ders, gasoline-electric coaches and gaso- 
h- ine- ical hes. Sales of rail- es Mo 
line-mechanical coac ¢ 
‘es road bearings, although relatively small HE provision of electric light and power 
me in 1927, a. mee than doubled in to the smaller communities and over the 
e 1928, Mr. Timken said. A s ae F 
United States Rubber Co.—It is be- wide areas outside of the big cities is the prin- 
ed lieved that duPont interests, who, it is ; d , _— 
“Ss, said, now hold about 250,000 shares of cipal function of the Middle West Utilities 
in common stock, will in near future seek Company and its subsidiary companies. To- 
y. representation in management. h h ; . 
r Willys-Overland Co.—With produc- gether, these companies serve more than three 
tion of over 1,250 Whippet and Willys- thousand small cities and towns and the sur- 
y Knight motor cars a day since March 1, 


indications are that March shipments 
will set a new high monthly record. Pro- 
duction is being stepped up rapidly and 
it is expected that first quarter ship- 
ments will exceed any other similar 
period. 





New Mortgage Company Offering 


VIDENCE that the securities of 

mortgage institutions are enjoying 
a constantly increasing prestige with 
bankers is seen in the announcement 
that the Fidelity Trust Company of New 
York and the Nassau National Bank of 
Brooklyn are accepting subscriptions to 
the first issue of the capital stock of the 
National Home Funding Corporation re- 
cently founded by Maurice Martens, who 
also founded the Empire Bond & Mort- 
gage Corporation. 

This is believed to be the first instance 
where. a metropolitan bank has been 
designated to accept subscriptions to the 
capital stock of a mortgage institution 
whose business will be primarily the 
lending of capital with which to finance 
moderate-cost homes throughout the 
nation. 

Prominent names such as Joel Rath- 
bone, Harold C. Knapp, vice president of 
the Fidelity Trust, and G. Foster Smith, 
president of the Nassau National, appear 
among the listed directors of the new 
corporation. 





French Line Will Speed 
Mail By Airplane 
XPERIMENTS for the utilization of 
seaplanes in expediting the handling 
of transatlantic mails, and possibly also 
for the convenience of passengers desiring 
to save time, will be commenced soon by 
the French Line. 

A special platform on which it is planned 
to install a catapault similar to those used 
in launching planes from war vessels has 
just been erected on the stern of the liner 
Isle de France, and the first experiment 
will be made from this ship. 

The first experiments probably will be 
made carrying mail, particularly important 
financial mail, in which a saving of 24 
hours may mean the saving of a consider- 
able sum of money. The service probably 


rounding countryside. It is a fact which is 
pethaps not completely realized that fully 
half the population of America lives in com- 
munities of this type. 

There are marked evidences that a turning 
point is at hand in the distribution of popu- 
lation, that congestion in large centers of 
population has accomplished all the benefits 
possible, and that further congestion would 
be harmful rather than helpful. 


While the so-called “drift to the cities” has 
been going on, things have been happening in 
the country, too, chief among which are the 
widespread distribution of electric power and 
the development of fast freight facilities. And 
so, as the disadvantages of metropolitan con- 
gestion now begin to reveal themselves, the 
solution is readily at hand in the smaller cen- 
ters of population. Industries will find in these 
small towns ample power supplied economic- 
ally, an important factor in factory operation. 
The subsidiary operating companies of the 
Middle West Utilities Company are taking an 
active part in this wholesome development 
of the small town. 





Middle West Utilities Company 








SERVING 3,389 COMMUNITIES 


IN 30 STATES 




















will be operated in both directions. 
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‘In 30 
Minutes 


this book gives 
you the result 
of 46 years of successful ex- 
perience in the making of 
sound investments. 


If a price were to be set on 
this book, we know some 
people who would value it at 
$5,000 to $10,000 or more 
— for there are many such 
who have lost similar sums 
through unwise investments. 


In this book you are told in 
simple,interesting,non-tech- 
nical language those cardinal 
investment rules by which 
shrewdest investors are 
guided. It enables you in a 
few minutes to fortify your- 
self with easily applied 
principles for measuring the 
soundness and safety of 
various types of securities. 


It definitely answersthe ques- 
tion, “What is the highest 
rate of interest a sound in- 
vestment can yield?” 


Let this valuable 32-page 
book help you with your in- 
vestment problems. Send for 
it today— it’s free. Write for 


BOOKLET D-1811 


S.W. STRAUS 
& CO. 


Investment Bonds Incorporated 


Srraus BUILDING STRAUS BUILDING 


565 Fifth Avenue Michigan Ave. 
at 46th St. at Jackson Blvd. 
New YORK CHICAGO 


STRAUS BUILDING 
79 Post Street, SAN FRANCISCO 









— ESTABLISHED IN 1882 —— 
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Mortgage Bond Holders 
Getting Protection 


Many States Pass Blue Sky Laws and Attorney Generals Are 
Active, Especially in New York State 


By Matthew V. Cass 


= bond buyer in New York State 
has a protector in the Martin act, 
passed last year, and in the attorney gen- 
eral. The State’s prosecuting officer is 
not satisfied yet that the public is as 
amply protected as the State intends and 
may make some suggestions to the Legis- 
lature to spread the protections over the 
places in the law or in the bond selling 
system which he thinks are not suffi- 
ciently covered. 

The policy of pooling the proceeds 
from the sales of issues and withdrawing 
from this reservoir funds to pay dividends 
on non-profitable projects is one of the 
evils which the Attorney-General’s office 
developed more than a year ago. It was 
discovered that of 1,508 issues floated in 
this state for a total of more than 
$1,000,000,000 since 1920 only 40 per cent. 
were standing up and paying. 


Protective Legislation General 


The chicanery of gentlemen with easy 
consciences, who attached themselves to 
the bond selling field during the housing 
crisis is responsible for the passage of 
“Blue Sky laws” in forty-three states. In 
all but three states one may not sell bonds 
without a license which is issued on his 
fitness and the merits of the bonds he is 
offering. The fraud law, which is in op- 
eration in New York, Maryland and New 
Jersey, places the obligation of the merits 
of the issue offered on the dealer. 

It is planned to strip the bond business 
of every one who cannot play fair with 
the public or any device that might lead 
to fraud. Authorities are not satisfied 
with the appraisal method and may have 
some rules to offer for arriving at a value 
which will be fair to the investing public. 

“Frauds in the sale of securities are 
seldom accomplished by positive misrep- 
resentations of fact,” says the New York 
State Attorney-General. “For the most 
part the public buy fake securities through 
their gullibility and their greed for ex- 
cessive profits. A promise or an appear- 
ance of profits is sufficient bait. And 
when these promises are flashily deco- 
rated with a picture of something reputed 
to have earned fortunes, the bait is greed- 
ily swallowed. 


Losses to Swindlers 


“Secretary Mellon has estimated that 
$1,700,000,000 was taken annually in se- 
curity swindles. Of this a large propor- 
tion is lost by people gambling for large 
profits on rainbow promises. On the other 
hand, there is a very respectable propor- 
tion of this vast sum lost by innocent in- 
vestors who have misplaced their trust 
and confidence and have actually risked 
hard earned savings in speculations where 
sound and conservative investments only 
were intended. 

“In Secretary Mellon’s estimate we find 
included not only wildcat enterprises of 
frenzied finance, the promotions of dry 


oil wells and fallow copper and gold 
mines and fancy inventions, bucket shops, 
wash sales and rigged markets, but there 
are also included in this annual toll paid 
by the public millions of dollars that are 
mishandled and appropriated in a fashion 
that was never intended or expected by 
the investor. 

“In that class of financial wrongs, where 
the public’s money is handled, I place the 
serial real estate bonds in small denomina- 
tions secured by uncompleted buildings. 

“The particular real estate bond type 
that I refer to is issued in a series to the 
public, the holder of which has recourse 
to an uncompleted and untenanted build- 
ing plus an arrangement by the fiscal 
agent to complete and tenant the building. 

“The history of these bonds dates from 
1916 when they rode in on the Liberty 
Loan propaganda and the public education 
in bond investment. Before this, loans 
on real estate were mostly negotiated from 
large capital with the means and ability to 
examine and discriminate. 

“The investigation of the Attorney Gen- 
eral in the modern form of the real es- 
tate bond and mortgage disclosed an en- 
tirely different and an unsafe condition. 
Fifteen corporations, most of them for- 
eign to the State of New York, had out- 
standing 1,105 issues involving a face lia- 
bility of over one billion dollars. The 
larger portion were issued since 1920. The 
recourse of the holders of these bonds is 
to large apartment houses, hotels, office 
buildings, and miscellaneous buildings, all 
of which depend for the most part for 
value and marketability upon the earnings 
of the buildings. 


Dubious Security 


“In none of these issues was there any 
recourse by the bond holder to any prop- 
erty except the projected building. By 
this setup, the only means provided for 
finishing the building was the proceeds 
from the sales of the bonds, and out of 
this comes large finance charges, interest 
and taxes during construction, legal fees 
and other similar charges all of which 
are of course levied before the building 
received its share. For putting up the 
building the only cash available is for the 
most part that provided by the bond house 
payable during the periods of construction. 
The resources of these bond houses are 
for the most part limited to the proceeds 
of the sale of these bonds. 

“The proceeds of all bonds were used 
indiscriminately to take over and operate 
hotels, apartment houses, railroad termi- 
nals and office buildings which had de- 
faulted or failed. These defaulted prop- 
erties were carried as assets against the 
bond houses’ general liability for building 
advances.” 

It is such form of poor accounting prac- 
tice which the various State authorities 
are currently combating. 
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One of 


FLORIDA’S SAFEST 
INVESTMENTS 


Shares in The 


LAKELAND BUILDING & 
LOAN ASSOCIATION 


Incorporated 1921 


ASSETS 
More Than $1,000,000 


We have never failed to more than earn 
our dividend, which is payable 2% quar- 
terly, January Ist, April ist, July 1st, 
and October Ist, of each year. Your in- 
vestment is secured by first mortgages 
on homes only. We have shareholders in 
nearly every state. Write for descrip- 
tive literature. 
P. O. Drawer 629 


LAKELAND FLORIDA 














on Monthly Savings 
on Fully Paid 


8% Certificates 


in amounts from $50.00 to $5,000.00, 
withdrawable on thirty days’ 
notice. Secured by First Mort- 
gages on Homes not to exceed 
60% of valuation. 


ALABAMA MUTUAL BLDG. & 
LOAN ASSOCIATION 
2012 Fourth Avenue Birmingham, Ala. 


Under Supervision State Banking Dept. 





























Booklet 


jor Investors 


UR BOOKLET, “8% and Safety,” 
tells the story of the Orange County 
Building and Loan Association, lo- 

cated in prosperous Orlando and Orange 
County, Florida. Assets have grown from 
$11,000 to $38,340,997.81 in six years. 
$641,633.78 has been paid in dividends to 
over 3,000 stockholders. Has always paid 
8%, payable semi-annually. Shares offered 
at par, $100, without bonus or commission 
of any kind. Write for booklet. 


Orange County 
Building & Loan Assn. 
"an, Sean 




















Which stocks 
should lead 
next advance? 


Write for free copy of “The 
Marsh Stock Traders Guide” and 
treatise, “The Business of Trading 
in Stocks.” 


W.T. Marsh & Co. 


150 Broadway New York 











EOPLE who buy low priced Common 
Stocks, of promising industrial corpo- 
| rations, with expectation of profits com- 
| mensurate with the company’s advance- 
| ment, will be interested in receiving our 
‘| circular on Petroleum Conversion Cor- 
poration. 


| Copy F.M. on request 


| LYNCH & CO. 


Members New York Curb Market 
1, 30 Broad St. New York 
’ 
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Industrial 
Booklets 


The following booklets, pamphlets, etc., 
will be sent free on request by the com- 
panies mentioned. 


Factory Shading Problems—How the 
right shades will increase workers effi- 
ciency. Write Hough Shade Corpora- 
tion, 136 North LaSalle Street, Chicago, 
Illinois, stating whether in steel or wood 
sash, 

A Check Protectograph—The Todd 
Company, Protectograph Division, 1154 
University Avenue, Rochester, N. Y., 
have new literature on their Century 
Protectograph. 

Protect Your Trees—The Davey Tree 
Expert Company, Inc., 939 City Bank 
Building, Kent, Ohio, have prepared in- 
formative literature on Tree Surgery 
that is saving our splendid trees in parks 
and private estates. 

The Right Paper for the Purpose— 
The American Writing Paper Co., Inc., 
Holyoke, Mass., will make a free ana- 
lysis of your company’s paper needs. 

A Good Investment—an International 
Truck—Facts and figures on the use of 
their trucks by various kinds of business 
have been prepared by International 
Harvester Company, 606 So. Michigan 
Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 

Remington Rand Systems—To prop- 
erly carry on your business you need 
the best office equipment. Information 
on typewriters, Kardex filing, Dalton 
Adding Machines, safe cabinets, and 
other office appliances will be sent free 
by Remington Rand Business Service, 
Dept. F 12, 374 Broadway, New York. 

The Facts About Triplex—The new 
glass that does not shatter. Invaluable 
for your car. Ask for circular M 39, ad- 
dressing The Triplex Safety Glass Co., 
Inc., Hoboken Terminal, Hoboken, N. J. 


Special Machinery—Servant of Indus- 





140-Page Book of life-size 
Bookkeeping forms, com- 


pletely filled in to illustrate 
uses. Willanswer your record- 
keeping problems—office or 
factory. Book Sent FREE. 

when requested on business stationery 


John. C. MOORE Corporation 


(Established 1839) 
5000 STONE ST., ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


MOOI ES LOOSE LEAF 
SOS 
Used In 300,000 Offices 


Ask about the New 
moort’s VISIBLE recorps 

















try—An interesting booklet, describing 
the service rendered by the Kent-Owens 
Machine Company, Toledo, Ohio, in 
building special machinery for your 
product. 

Forging Ahead in Business—A new 
and revised edition of this valuable book 
issued by Alexander Hamilton Institute, 
439 Astor Place, New York. 


Why SKF Ball Bearings ?—Informa- 
tive literature can be obtained from 
SKF Industries Inc., 40 East 34th Street, 
New York. 

The Motorized Salesman—The Oak- 
land Motor Car Company, Dept. L., 
Pontiac, Michigan, have issued an inter- 
esting booklet entitled “Experiences of 
Various Companies in Handling Auto- 
mobiles with Salesmen” which is of 
great interest to large companies em- 
ploying many salesmen. 

Daily Control of Your Business—The 
General Office Equipment Corporation, 
342 Madison Avenue, New York, will 
be glad to tell you how this is made 
possible through the use of the Elliott- 
Fisher Accounting-Writing Machine. 

Safeguarding Vital Records of Busi- 
ness—Is the title of a comprehensive 
booklet issued by the General Fireproof- 
ing Company, Youngstown, Ohio, de- 





scribing the insurance that their equip- 





Guaranteed 


612% Income 


Payable Semi-Annually 


Three year full-paid certificates. 
Secured by first mortgages on 
homes in and around Denver plus 
a conservative contingent reserve 
fund and rigid state supervision. 


Issued in units of $50 to $5,000. 
Interest to $300 exempt from Fed- 
eral Income Tax. 


Installment Stock 
Earns 7% 


If Carried to Maturity 
Write for Booklet FMS 
THE OLD CONSERVATIVE 


The Bankers Building & 
Loan Association 
1516 GLENARM STREET 
DENVER, COLORADO 


Member Colorado State League and United 
States League of Building & Loan Ass’ns. 
The Colorado Bankers’ Association. 
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Alp Production 


EAT-AND-GLARE:- 
hours are lost produc- 
tion hours. When the sun creeps 
into your factory and steals your 
workers’ energy, men slow down 
—sun-drugged! Avoid these 
dead-loss hours of the day by 
properly shading your factory. 
Other factories have faced this 
problem squarely; and solved it 
by installing RA-TOX - Shades. 
These wood-fabric shades afford 
30% to 40% more light and air. 
No draughts—no wind. hen 
you install RA-TOX Equip- 
ment, you practically install per- 
manent shading efficiency. RA- 
TOX Shades last for at least 
20 years. 


For Steel Sash 
RA-TOX offset specially designed en- 
amel steel brackets permit easy regula- 
tion of center-swing ventilators. Specially 
designed brackets and fixtures have been 
Seveloped for all types of steel, wood and 
hollow metal sash. 
We can send you very interesting litera- 
«ure on the factory-shading problem 
without obligating you in any way. Send 
your specifications for prices and com- 
plete details. 
Hough Shade Corporation 
Industrial Di 
136 N. La Salle St., Chicago, Illinois 


RA-TOX 


OFFSET WOOD FABRIC 
SHADES ISTEEL SASH 


HOUGH SHADE CORPORATION, 
186 North La Salle Street, Chicago, Illinois 


Name 














___ Ona an Individual 
[ ] Steel Sash 


{ ] Wood Sash 


























New record prices in pivotal stocks em- 
phasize the necessity for discrimination. 
Can you protect your holdings? 


Read The Business Economic Digest and 
take advantage of the 








protected counsel 


of the famous Weighted Average of 
authoritative opinions—each weighted 
according to the past accuracies of the 
individual economists. The Digest pre- 
sents the net opinion; briefed for quick, 
understanding reading, it leads you 
safely through a maze of conflicting mar- 
ket forecasts. 


Send for a free current copy of the 
Digest now, containing valuable infor- 


mation on the probable future trend of 
security prices. 


TheBusinessfoonomicDigest 
Gage P Wright, Pres.. 
134 No. LaSalle St. Chicago Ill, 


Without obligation mail me your current 
Digest. 
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ment gives to your valuable records, 
books, etc. 

Production of Sales Movies—Informa- 
tion on this and other uses of their mov- 
ing picture apparatus will be sent on 
request by The DeVry Corporation, 
Dept. 4-BA, 1111 Center Street, Chicago, 
Ill. 

Buildings by Truscon—A booklet de- 
scribing the various types of steel build- 
ings units manufactured by the Truscon 
Steel Company, Youngstown, Ohio. 

An Addressograph Equipment—The 
importance of one in your office is de- 
scribed fully in informative literature 
issued by Addressograph Company, 901 
West Van Buren Street, Chicago, II- 
linois. 

Life Size Bookkeeping Forms—A 140- 
page book of life size bookkeeping 
forms completely filled in to illustrate 
uses. Helpful in any bookkeeping prob- 
lems. Send for this free book on your 
business stationery to John C. Moore 
Corporation, 5000 Stone Street, Ro- 
chester, N. Y., makers of loose leaf sys- 
tems. 

Johns-Manville Standard Packings— 
Information about this and other as- 
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bestos products sent on request by 
johns-Manville Corporation, Madiso, 
Avenue at 41st Street, New York, or the 
office nearest you. 

Power Saving—How this can be a. 
complished the HYATT Roller Bearing 


Company, Newark, New Jersey, will hk § 


glad to advise. 


More Power per Cubic Inch—This 
claimed by the Wisconsin Motor Com. 
pany, Milwaukee, Wisconsin, for thei 
motors. They invite correspondence op 
the subject. 

Metal Partitions for Office, Factory, 
Mill, Etc—The Mills Company, 915 
Wayside Road, Cleveland, Ohio, haye 
issued various attractive pamphlets op 


the various uses to which metal parti- § 


tions can be put. 


National Association of Foremen— 
This booklet outlining the aims, history 
and accomplishments of this organiza- 
tion with suggestions for organizing city 
and factory foremen’s clubs, as well as 
a sample copy of the Foremen’s Maga- 
zine, can be obtained by addressing Mr. 
E. H. Tingley, Secretary, 1249 U. B. 
Building, Dayton, Ohio. 


Investment Booklets 


The following booklets and other information will 
be sent free on request by the firms mentioned: 


Investment Advice—For long-term 
and active investors. Moody’s Investors 
Service, 35 Nassau Street, New York, 
will be glad to tell you about their serv- 
ice. 

The New Orleans Book—An interest- 
ing book which outlines an interesting 
side of the South’s commercial progress 
since 1831. Issued by The Canal Bank 
and Trust Company of New Orleans, 
New Orleans, La. 

Making Money in Stocks—Also cur- 
rent stock bulletin will help you decide 
on procedure in investing. Issued by 
Investment Research Bureau, Div. 251, 
Auburn, New York. 

The Yardstick of Safety—In purchas- 
ing first mortgage bonds. This booklet 
issued by Mortgage Security Corpora- 
tion of America, Dept. FO, Norfolk, 
Virginia, treats of this subject with ref- 
erence to location, ownership, construc- 
tion, rentability, marketability. 

Unlisted Public Utility and Industrial 
Bonds—This booklet put out by Lilley, 
Blizzard & Co., Packard Building, Phila- 
delphia, Pa., is useful to investors inter- 
ested. 

Oklahoma Natural Gas Corporation— 
Information on this security and other 
natural gas stocks and bonds, can be se- 
cured from G. L. Ohrstrom & Co., 44 Wall 
Street, New York. 

Bonds on the Monthly Payment Plan— 
W. A. Becker & Co., Inc, 140 Nassau 
Street, New York, will send circular F. 
on request. 

Investing for Safety—This booklet (D. 
1811) issued by S. W. Strauss & Co., 565 
Fifth Avenue, New York, gives one rules 
and information on sound investing. 

Electric Power and Light Bonds— 
Thompson, Ross & Co., 29 South LaSalle 
Street, Chicago, also New York, San 
Francisco and Boston, tell the story in a 
little book entitled “The Ideal Investment.” 

Booklet for Investors—Tells the story 
of the Orlando and Orange County Florida 
field for building and loan investing, also 
the history and plan of the Orange County 


Building and Loan Association, Orlando, 
Florida. 

Consistent Investment Success—Is the 
title of a booklet describing the Brook- 
mire Economic Service, 570 Seventh Ave- 
nue, New York. With this booklet will 
be sent if requested, The Official Record. 

Stock Exchange Service for the Small 
Investor—Gives valuable information on 
investing. Issued by M. C. Bouvier & 
Co., members of the New York Stock Ex- 
change, 20 Broad Street, New York. 

Banking Service in Los Angeles—The 
Citizens National Trust & Savings Bank, 
Los Angeles, California, invite correspond- 
ence from those contemplating business 
relations in that city. 

How to Invest and Participate—A book- 
let issued by Clarence Hodson & Co., Inc., 
165 Broadway, New York, explains their 
plan of investing in participating bonds, 
etc. Ask for booklet No. B 362. 

Odd Lots—This form of investing which 
makes for safety in diversification is ex- 
plained by John Muir & Co. members 
New York Stock Exchange, 50 Broadway, 
New York, who specialize in odd lot 
trading. Ask for Booklet F333. 


A Denver Building and Loan Associa- 
tion—Investors interested in this terri- 
tory will find full information in Book- 
let FMS sent out by The Bankers Build- 
ing & Loan Association, 1510 Glenarm 
Street, Denver, Colorado. 

A Florida Building and Loan Associa- 
tion—For information address Lakeland 
Building & Loan Association, P. 0. 
Drawer 629, Lakeland, Fiorida. 


$6,000 to $600,000—Is the name of 2 
booklet describing the service of the 
investment advisory service of The 
Babson Statistical Organization, Div. 
35-I, Babson Park, Massachusetts. 

How to Make Money Make More 
Money—Outlining a carefully developed 
plan of acquiring fundamental principles 
and methods of investment and specula- 
tion. Issued by The American Institute 
of Finance, 260 Tremont Street, Boston. 
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Practically All Large Manufacturers Near Capacity But Still 
Far Behind on Advance Orders 
By Walter Boynton 
Detroit Editor, Automotive Daily News 
IGNALS in the automotive industry Of the major manufacturers, those 
continue to point forward and up- which produce in amounts ranging from 
ward. The month of March registered 30,000 cars a year to a million a year, 
important increases in the output of motor almost all are located within a radius of 
vehicles, without, however, making any approximately 250 miles of Detroit, taking 
appreciable impression on the large num- in the southeast corner of Wisconsin and 
ber of unfilled orders carried by every portions of Ohio and Indiana. Practically 
maker in the industry. all of the forty producing companies are 
Shortage of cars continues to be acute, included in the same circle, with the great 
and dealers are being furnished with only preponderance in Michigan itself. 
a percentage of their demands. There is Durant, at Elizabeth, N. J., is practically 
considerable complaint by dealers over de- the only important maker outside of the 
layed shipments, but the answer of the general district included within the 250- 
factories is that production is being car- mile radius. It follows naturally that this 
ried on at peak and that nothing can be territory is outstanding in industrial 
done to increase very materially the pres- activity and employment, following pres- 
ent output. The offices of the plants are ent volume of automotive business. 
being generally besieged by distributors April Continues Gain 
and big dealers, wh i . 
= a oF a Ce PRIL schedules, tentatively set, call 
. for even higher output figures, based 
First Quarter Output on the fact that no factory is less than a 
7 , month or six weeks behind on its orders. 
FAI neages 
A the Brg so Se ae ae Output, however, large as it is, has not 
sits it at chout LOORGID waite. Febeuney Lt CCM Ge eek Seem of Be 
showed an out ut increase of about 33 per Prospects ave that the early start enjoyed 
i out ye with Pron eh by the industry in the first two months of 
347 000 units ; March estimates are close = — a oe —_— seer sheng: 
‘ oe A ; the year than usual. 
to 400,000 units. These approximations : 
include the Ford output, which continues PR sep tecagehe c- ye pv gl tg Aas 
to show steady increase. Stories to the of Ae heavy see peer The detuned 
toate a a is expected to continue at least until early 
pang Select 8 fall, and if it does so, the probabilities 
Seen gy ee : oe for the much talked of 5,000,000-unit year 
: : a bright. 
crease, not only in Detroit proper but in a vn | be . : : 
the automotive territory surrounding it in fi a = engeriaining wale te 
Michigan, Ohio, Indiana and Wisconsin, fVe-d¥ week and reports that the sys- 
At the ona of March cnnianniad sO * tem shows some economies in production 
oie tek ‘eietined ae : TAS 000 ue costs. The short week has not been es- 
250,000. This was the result of one weekly tehiehed 20 4 dcfaite paiicy of the gs 
increase of about 5,000 and two of ap- ew re $ quarter ‘production, in 
proximately 2,500 each, reported by the ee Se Moen Maen id Hesex cars, 
Employers’ Association, which accounts ws - 
for about two-thirds of the labor em- XAMINATION of the complete 1927 
ployed in industrial Detroit. registration returns shows some inter- 
rc 
1400 - we: 
TREND of HIGHVAY EXPENDITURES i U.S. 
1200 (In Millions 9f Dollars) es 
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500 f 
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Are your 


Labor Costs 


at a minimum? 





COPY of our new 

booklet, Special 
Machinery — Servant of 
Industry, will be sent free 
to those interested in 
lower labor costs. It tells 
briefly and interestingly 
the stories of how three 
industries greatly reduced 
their labor costs with ma- 
chinery designed and 
built to meet their par- 
ticular requirements. In 
one instance a_ serious 
labor problem was elimi- 
nated, in another foreign 
competition was success- 
fully met, and in the 
third handling costs were 
greatly reduced. The 
quality of the product 
was improved in every 
case. 


Write today to Kent- 
Owens Machine Com- 
pany, 958 Wall Street, 
Toledo, Ohio, for your 
copy of this booklet. 
There is no obligation. 





KENT -OWENS 


Contract Work, Special Machinery 
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Firstmortgageson improved 
real estate have long been 
the world’s soundest and 
safest uniformly profitable 
investment. It is difficult, 
however, for the average 
investor to find a mortgage 
for justthe amount he wants 
to invest. It is difficult also 
to find mortgages where the property 
covered is of legally assured clear title and 
where skilled appraisal insures safe 
equity. Neither could the collection and 
payment of interest profitably be dele- 
gated to other parties but would make 
it necessary for the investor to look 
after all details. 





Interest and Principal 
Guaranteed 


Current United Bonds offer the sound 
first mortgage safeguards, being parts of 
conservative real estate first mortgages 
on property of proper title and appraisal. 
In addition, they yield 6 % and payment 
of this 6 % interest and the principal is 
handled for you without detail work on 
your part, and paid to you. Payment of 
both principal and interest is also guar- 
anteed by the United States Mortgage 
Bond Company, a strong institution 
with resources of more than $20,000,000 
and operating under the supervision of 
the State of Michigan. 


United Bonds may be had on partial 
payments. The first payment secures the 
bonds for you—delivery is made when 
payments are complete. 


Write now for our free investment book. 
A Bond income with the United Guar- 
antee makes your money work for you 
at a good profit with greatest safety. 
Get our booklet now. 


UNITED STATES 
MORTGAGE BOND COMPANY 
Howard C. Wade, President 
324 U.S. Mortgage Building, Detroit, Michigan 
Resources more than $20,000,000 
In Canada: United Bond Company, Limited, 

‘oronto, and Windsor, Ontario 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 





UNITED STATES MORTGAGE BOND CO, 
324 U.S. Mortgage Building, Detroit, Mich. 


Please mail copy of your booklet, “Habit 
of Success.” 


Name 
Address 
City. State. 
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esting changes in the picture. Of the forty 
companies listed as makers of individual 
cars, fifteen registered more than 35,000 
passenger cars each, holding the following 
rank: 


How They Stack Up 






1—Chevrolet  ......ceeceee ° 
2—Ford ..... 
DR <5 ci .saneagensnsenebansd<esenoaanion 
DO <6 pct bendekesesehecekabucete seni 
SME PUNEE cic ccccccicccdeccsescoccsceseese 
DEE, ecccusstctbonswarseredetevareponian 121,443 
PED o00s06seeeesecc EI AY ONS. 111,435 
I, Vaid cb0k'nbnd0sokecodscesecloncasicoen te 979 
D—Whippet a. ccccccccccccccccccccccccsccce f 
SOE o.0.000.0.000000060460snsenbbeees 84,324 
DEP 6k. scascceasnccesseccceccucnctbons 57,235 
RINE (Ales bancsncdebssnsasscocses susan 1994 
DP —AMORIOUNS occ cccccccesucsssccsccavsoces 37,376 
I hc. ai paactvasesssneenesaaas 41,351 
PNPM isis ic sdadsonscenseeseve 38,754 
Ford’s Record 


Total registration, from the best figures 
available, was 2,780,136. The fifteen com- 
panies listed registered 2,327,911 of these, 
leaving only 452,225 to be divided among 
the twenty-five other makers and the mis- 
cellaneous group. The latter registered 
only 7,129 of the aggregate. 

Ford’s recession in registrations was of 
course the outstanding feature of the 
year. From a 1927 peak of 66,509 cars in 
April, successive drops were registered to 
14,993 in August and this was followed by 
progressively sharp fallings off to low 
point in December, with only 2,402. 

The momentum in the case of Ford is 
shown in that although Model T produc- 
tion stopped in July, he registered more 
than 60,000 cars in the last half of the 
year. 

Two Pioneers Pass 


WO of the industry’s real pioneer 

builders have passed. Jonathan Dixon 
Maxwell, one of the early makers, and 
James Warren Packard, who with his 
brother founded the Packard company 
down in Warren, Ohio, are dead. Mr. 
Maxwell early engaged in business at 
Tarrytown, N. Y., and was at one time 
associated with United States Motors Cor- 
poration. The Maxwell car, to which he 
gave his name, was manufactured for a 
season in Detroit, until it was taken over 
by the present Chrysler organization. Mr. 
Packard was at one time president of the 
company making the car named for him, 
at a time when Henry B. Joy was general 
manager. Both men belonged to the 
earliest group of makers, of which the 
survivors are now very few. Both re- 
tired and were known for philanthropy in 
their later years. 

Dodge Brothers have discontinued the 
manufacture of their four-cylinder car and 
have brought out a new line of sixes, in 
four body types. These are coupe, sedan, 
de luxe sedan and cabriolet. Prices range 
from $875 to $970, not far from the price 
levels of the Dodge Four. The engine, 
which is 33% x 3%, develops about 55 
horsepower. 

The Dodge production is set for a daily 
of 1,650 units, which is the largest in the 
company’s history. 

Automotive tax per vehicle increased 
about 10 per cent. in 1927 over previous 
years. Motorists generally have been 
urging relief from what they regard as 
excessive taxation. It has been hoped that 
returns from income tax would be suffi- 
ciently large to justify the abrogation of 
the three per cent. tax on motor vehicles. 





John A. McCarthy, formerly treasurer, 
was elected president of Pennsylvania 
Sugar Co., to succeed George H. Earle, 
Jr., deceased. 
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I’ll Give You 
BULLDOG COURAG 


In 48 Hours 
—OR NO COST! 


Are you timid? Bashful? Self. 
conscious? Are you afraid 
peonle?—afraid of superiors? 
Give me 48 hours and I'll mak 
you bristle with bulldog cour. 
age—or no cost. 


Thousands of men and 





women are being held 
back — made _ miserable— 
DAVID V. BUSH made _ unhappy. Why? 


Simply because of bashfulness—self-conscious- 
ness, fear of oe, business worries and 
dozens of other fears. 

Yet fear is ABSOLUTELY, UNNECESSARY, 
I have discovered an amazing method which 
banishes fear forever! No trouble! No incon- 
venience. No long waiting for results. My 
method is perfectly simple—perfectly natural— 
perfectly logical. It works almost instantly. 
Try it. You will be astonished! In just a few 
hours you will find yourself brimming over with 
splendid new courage—new daring—new self- 


confidence. Only 50 Cents 

Dr. Bush gives you his secrets of real, he-man cour. 
age in his book called ‘‘Spunk.’’ It is one of the most 
startling books ever written. You can’t read it without 
a quickening of your pulse—without a surge of red- 
blooded courage. 

This book is declared to be the masterpiece of Dr, 
Bush, who has astounded throngs in America’s greatest 
cities and shown thousands the one way to health, 
prosperity and self-confidence. Write for this amazing 
book today. Send only 50 cents in full payment. If 
you are not delighted, return the book within 5 days 
and your money will be instantly refunded. 

DAVI 


» Publisher, 
225 N. Michigan Bivd., Dept. K-01544, Chicago, Ill. 








INDEPENDENT OIL AND GAS COMPANY 
DIVIDEND NUMBER 22 
The Board of Directors has declared a divi- 
dend of Twenty-five (25) cents per share on 
the capital stock of this Company, payable 
May 7th, 1928, to stockholders of record at the 
close of business April 23rd, 1 


JOHN E. CURRAN, 


Secretary. 
Tulsa, Okla., March 30th, 1928. 





MANUFACTURER’S REPRESENTATIVE— 
IRELAND 


Irish-American would represent American 
firm in Ireland. Seven years’ selling experi- 
ence in Ireland. During past seven years has 
been salesman, field organizer and sales man- 
ager in United States for manufacturer of 
nationally advertised product. Going to Ireland 
soon. Willing to execute any commission.— 
Box 114, Forbes. 





ELECTRIC BOND AND SHARE CO. 
PREFERRED STOCK DIVIDEND NO. 90 
The regular quarterly dividend of one and 

one-half (1%%) per cent. on the Preferred Stock 
of ELECTRIC BOND AND SHARE COM- 
PANY has been declared for payment on May 
1, 1928, to stockholders of record at the close 
of business April 16, 1928. 


A. C. RAY, Treasurer 











Reliable Brokers 


FORBES readers may take 
advantage of our service to 
inquire, without cost, re- 
garding reliable security 


brokers with whom they 





can safely do business. 


Investors Department 


FORBES MAGAZINE 
120 Fifth Avenue New York City 
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Books We Recommend 


Published by B. C. FORBES Publishing Company 


ASSURING BUSINESS PROFITS 


How to Run Ary Business on a Big 
Business Basis 


By James H. Rand, Jr. 
President, Remington, Rand, Inc. 


$2.50 





PROFITABLE INVESTING 


By John Moody 
President, Moody’s Investors’ Service $2.50 





BUSINESS FUNDAMENTALS 
By Roger W. Babson 
$2.00 


President, Babson’s Statistical 
Organization 





KEYS TO SUCCESS 


How to Develop Your Personal Ability 


By B. C. Forbes 
Editor, Forbes Magazine $2.00 


FORBES EPIGRAMS 


A Thousand Thoughts on Life and Business 


By B. C. Forbes 
Editor, Forbes Magazine $2.00 





HOW TO KEEP YOUR MONEY 
AND MAKE IT EARN MORE 


Twelve Tips on Finance 


By Herbert N. Casson, Editor 
Efficiency Magazine 


$2.00 


MAKING MONEY HAPPILY 


Twelve Tips to Successful Money Making 


By Herbert N. Casson 
Editor, Efficiency Magazine $2.00 





AUTOMOTIVE GIANTS OF 
AMERICA 
Biographies of 20 Automotive Leaders 


By B. C. Forbes 
Editor, Forbes Magazine $2.50 


THE SILVER LINING 


Sunshine on the Business Trail 
By Thomas Dreier 


$2.00 





TIPS ON LEADERSHIP 
Principles of Leadership and Biographies 
of 25 Leaders 


By Herbert N. Casson 
Editor, Efficiency Magazine 


$2.00 





TIPS FOR TRAVELING 
SALESMEN 


The first book ever written for the veteran 
salesman on the firing line. 


By Herbert N. Casson 
Editor, Efficiency Magazine 


$2.00 





TAKING THE GUESSWORK OUT 
OF BUSINESS 
By William R. Basset 


Chairman of Board, Miller, Franklin, 
Bassett & Co. 


$2.00 





HOW TO GET THE JOB 


YOU WANT 


By William L. Fletcher 
President, William L. Fletcher, Inc. 


$2.50 





THE SCIENCE OF MARKETING 


BY MAIL 


By Homer J. Buckley 
President, Buckley, Dement & Co. 


$2.00 





ORGANIZED BUSINESS 
KNOWLEDGE 
What Every Executive Should Know 
About Business 


By Joseph French Johnson 
Late President, Alexander Hamilton 
Institute 


$2.00 


Sent Prepaid Anywhere in the United States 


B. C. FORBES PUBLISHING COMPANY 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 


120 FIFTH AVENUE 
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read Li fe regularly 
EVERY week ! 





This message is 
significant at the _ present, 
particular moment. For we 
have in preparation a new 
LIFE, each issue to be full of 
so many good things (humor, 
sports, politics, drama, movies, 
books, pictures)—you won't 
want to miss one of them! 


peculiarly 


You can get them at the news- 
stand every Friday (if you get 
there quickly enough). Or 
they will be delivered to your 
home by an obliging postman 
—if you fill out the little 
coupon below. 


* * * 


There will be a series of un- 
usually humorous and decora- 
tive covers by 


CHARLES DANA GIBSON, 
RUSSELL PATTERSON, 
JOHN LAGATTA, F. G. 
COOPER, GARRETT PRICE 


and others. 


* * * 


Why not try a trial subscrip- 
tion NOW? 


Ten weeks for one dollar. 


Ten weeks of the best humor 
—in text and pictures—that 
America produces. 


YOU CAN’T BUY MORE 
HAPPINESS FOR SO 
MANY PEOPLE FOR SO 
LITTLE MONEY. 


OBEY THAT IMPULSE! 


598 Madison Avenue, 
New York, N. Y. 
Please send me LIFE for ten 


weeks, for which I enclose One 
Dollar (Canadian, $1.20; Foreign, 


By the Year, $5.00 
(Canadian, $5.80; Foreign, $6.60) 
Mention of “Forbes” insures good service 

















Forbes pays $5 for the best story 
published in each issue and presents a 
copy of “Forbes Epigrams” for each 
story used. 


No Need for Haste 

Old Zeb was whitewashing his barn 
with a brush that had very few bristles 
left in it. The squire happened to pass 
and said, “Why don’t you get a new 
brush with more bristles in it, Zeb?” 

“What for, Squire?” asked the old 
man. 

“What for?” answered the Squire. 
“Why, man, if you had the proper brush 
you could do twice as much work.” 

“Mebbe so, Squire, mebbe so,” re- 
sponded the old chap. “Only you see, 
I ain’t got twice as much work to do.” 
$5 prize to H. Fox, New York. 

* * * 
Who Said City Slickers? 

City banker (visiting the farm): I 
suppose that’s the hired man? 

Farmer (who had visited banks): “No, 
that’s the first vice-president in charge of 
cows.”—Printers’ Ink Monthly. 

* * * 
A Silly Question 

Down at Camp Taylor in 1917 a Negro 
outfit was lined up before the clerk for 
preliminary paper work. 

“Name and _ address,” 
clerk of one husky recruit. 

“Huh?” 

“What is your name and address?” 

“Yo’ ought to know,” said Rastus, “Yo’ 


sent fo’ me.”—Exchange. 
* * * 


demanded the 


His Philosophy 

“Ts that all the work you can do in an 
hour?” asked Sam’s new employer. 

“Well, boss,” said Sam, “I dussay I 
could do moh’—but I nevah was one for 
showing off.’—Dry Goods Economist. 

* * * 
Payroll Note 

“The time will come,” shouted the 
speaker, “when women will get men’s 
wages.” 

“Yes,” said a little man in the corner. 
“Next Saturday night.”—Good Hardware. 
* * * 

The Answer 
Little John: “Pa I know why editors 

call themselves we.” 

Big John: “Why?” 

Little John: “So the man that doesn’t 
like the article will think there are too 
many for him to lick.”—K. C. Railwayman. 

* * * 


Fairy Story 
Once upon a time there was a man who 
was sure he could not have made a lot 
more money if he had gone into some 
other business.—Life. 





Those wishing contributions returned 
if found unsuitable will please enclose 
stamped, addressed envelope. 
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Associated Gas and 
Electric Company 


61 Broadway, New York 


Dividend No. 13 on Class A Stock 


The Board of Directors has de- 
clared the regular quarterly divi- 
dend on the Class A Stock of 50c 
per share, payable May 1, 1928, 
to holders of record March 31, 1928. 


Holders of Class A Stock may 
apply this dividend to the purchase 
of additional shares of Class A Stock 
at the price of $20 per share whereas 
the present market price ts about $47 
per share, making the stock dividend 
rate 10% per annum, yielding, at 
said present market price, about $4.70 
per share per annum. 


The dividend will be so applied 
and the Class A Stock (or scrip cer- 
tificates for fractional shares) pur- 
chased therewith will be delivered 
to all stockholders entitled thereto 
who do not, on or before April 5, 
1928, request payment in cash. 


M. C. O’KEEFFE, Secretary. 























_—_—_—_——_———— 


Pacific Gas and Electric 
Company 
Dividend Notice 
Common Stock Dividend 
No. 49 


A regular quarterly cash dividend 
for the three months’ period ending 
March 31, 1928, equal to 2% of its 
par value (being at the rate of 8% 
per annum), will be paid upon the 
Common Capital Stock of this Com- 
Pany by check on April 16, 1928, to 
shareholders of record at the close 
of business on March 31, 1928. The 
Transfer Books will not be closed. 


D. H. FOOTE, 
Secretary-Treasurer 
San Francisco, California. 








The Baltimore & Ohio Railroad Co. 


OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY 
Baltimore, Md., March 28, 1928. 

The Board of Directors this day declared, for 

the three months ending March 31, 1928, from 
the net profits of the Company, a dividend of 
one‘/(1) per cent. on the Preferred Stock of the 
Company. 
_ The Board also declared from the surplus prof- 
its of the Company, a dividend of one and one- 
half (1%) per cent. on the Common Stock of the 
Company. 

Both dividends are payable June 1, 1928, to 
Stockholders of record at the Close of business 
on April 14, 1928. 

The transfer books will not close, 

C. W. WOOLFORD, Secretary. 


STANLEY 


COMPANY OF AMERICA 
35TH CONSECUTIVE DIVIDEND 


The Board of Directors of Stanley Company of 
America have declared a quarterly dividend o 
seventy-five cents (75c) a share on the Com- 
mon stock of the Company, payable April 2, 
1928 to stockholders of record March 24, 1928. 


JAMES M. BRENNAN, Asst. Treasurer. 
Philadelphia, Pa., Feb. 24, 1928. 








INTERNATIONAL PAPER COMPANY 
New York, March 28th, 1928. 
The Board of Directors have declared a quar- 
terly dividend of Sixty (60c) Cents a share on 
the Common Stock of this Company, payable 
May 15th, 1928, to Common Stockholders © 
record at the close of business, May Ist, a 
Checks to be mailed. Transfer books wil 
not close. 


OWEN SHEPHERD, Vice-Pres. & Treasurer. 
Mention of “Forbes” insures good service 





